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1  •  Jerusalem  PostStaTT 

Alois  Mock,  Austria’s  foreign  minister  and  leader 
of  its  conservati  ve  Austrian  People's  Party,  deems  it 
“advisable  to  persuade  President  Kurt  Waldheim  to 
resign  in  the  cpun»eofl987,  erring  health. reasons.*' 
Mock  made  htscomment  in  a  letter  last  Decem¬ 
ber  to  British-Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  in 
which  he  shares  her  opinion  that  Waldheim^. exerts 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  international  conserva¬ 
tive  movement  arid  isolates  .Austria  from  its  West¬ 
ern  friends.”  A  copy  .of  the  letter  reached  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday. 

Waldheim  was.  elected  Austria's  president  -last 
J une  as  the  candidate  of  Mock’s  People's  Party  .  His 
anempr  to  conceal  his  role  in  the  Germaaannv  in 
Greece  and  in  Yugoslavia  during  the  years  1942  to 
1944  made  him  a  controversial  figure  both  inside 
and  outside  Austria  and  seriously  tarnished  Au¬ 
stria's  image. 

Mock,  who  is  president  of  the  European  Demo¬ 
cratic  Union  —  .the  roof  organization  of  Europe’s 
conservative  parties  —  was  last  month  chosen  Au¬ 
strian  vice  chancellor  and  foreign  minister  in  a 
broad  coalition  with  the  Austrian  Socialist  Party. 

There  have  been  unconfirmed  rumours  in  Vienna 
that  Waldheim’s  eyentuai  resignation  was  part  of  a 
secret  understanding  between  tbe  People’s  Party 
and  the  Socialists  when  the  broad  coalition  was 


Revealed:  Plan  to  dump  Waldheim 

Austrian’s  secret  letter  to  Thatcher  reaches  ‘The  Post’ 


formed  following  the  inconclusive  results  of  the 
national  elections  last  November. 

Mock  wrote  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thatcher  three 
weeks  after  Austria's  national  elections  in  response 
to  a  letter  by  the  British  Prime  Minister.  He  states  in 
his  letter  that  he  finds  her  “proposal  in  connection 
with  President  Waldheim  reasonable."  and  regrets 
that  on  “nominating  him  the  Austrian  People's 
Party  could  not  take  into  account  the  political 
campaign  that  was  launched  against  him  later.” 

Referring  to  Austria's  isolation  which  Wal¬ 
dheim's  election  has  caused,  Mock  says  in  his  letter 
that  “this  isolation  may  result  in  a  more  vigorous 
orientation  of  the  country  towards  the  Soviet  bloc. 

“Therefore  I  regard  the  resolving  of  the  issue 
Opportune.  In  this  way  it  seems  advisable  to  per¬ 
suade  President  Waldheim  to  resign  in  the  course  of 
1987  citing  health  reasons." 

Mock  points  out  at  the  same  time  that,  contrary  to 
foreign  policy  considerations,  “the  fad  that  Wal¬ 
dheim  was  elected  Federal  President  has  consideT- 
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Alois  Mock  (letter  reproduced  on  page  21 


Waldheim 


(Uzi  Keren) 


ably  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Austrian 
People's  Party  -  the  OVP  -  since  it  meant  an 
advance  for  the  conservative  forces.”  He  therefore 
advises  Mrs.  Thatcher  that  "we  should  wait  until 
Austrian  domestic  political  life  returns  to  normal 
after  the  electrons  and  leave  the  issue  open  until  that 
time.” 

Ten  Downing  Street  yesterday  confirmed  to  The 
Jerusalem  Post  receipt  of  a  letter  by  Alois  Mock  to 
Mrs.  Thatcher  on  December  IS.  1986.  The  letter 
was  dated  December  15.  1986.  tbe  same  date  which 
also  appears  on  the  copy  that  reached  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  The  British  Prime  Minister's  spokesman  de¬ 
clined  .  however,  to  comment  on  the  contents  of  the 
letter. 

In  Vienna,  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Austrian 
People's  Party  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  they 
have  a  record  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  by  Mock  to 
Mrs.  Thatcher  on  December  18.  1986  on  the 
stationery  of  the  European  Democratic  Union,  ft 
was  addressed  to  “Dear  Mrs.  Prime  Minister." 

Mock’s  letter,  of  which  a  copy  is  reproduced  on 
page  two.  was  written  under  the  letterhead  of  the 
Federal  Party  Executive  of  the  Austrian  People's 
Party  and  is  addressed  to  “Dear  Mrs.  Thatcher.” 
This  descrepancv  raises  the  possibility  that  the  copy 
that  reached  The  Post  may  have  been  of  the  draft  of 
Mock’s  original  letter. 


Hostages  given  a  reprieve 


TteoU  painty  “Batben^”  by  French  Impressionist  Auguste  Renoir, 
IS  anwing  ifeejirt wwfcj  tint  recently  beert  added  far  the  Tel  Aviy  j 

Museum’s  permanent  CoUettfcm.  life  agtft  of  the  fate  Mas  Bodnar  of  j 
New  York  yfh 6  also  left  the  infaseuro  a  painting  by  smuttier  French  i 
Impressionist,  Maurice  Vlaminck,  entitled  “Images.” 

Budget  feud  keeps 
both  sides  tense 

By  ASHER  W  ALLFISH  Alignment  faction  leaders  there-  i 

Post  Knesset  Correspondent  fore  told  their  Likud  counterparts 
Talks  between  leaders  of  the  last,  night  that  they  would  commit  , 
Alignment  and  Likud  factions  ran  themselves  solely  to  backing  propos- 
aground  last  night  when  they  failed  als  by  Nissim  which  “conformed  ! 
to  reach  agreement.on  the  option  of  with  the  coalition  agreement."  1 

allocating  Treasury  funds  to  settle-  Nissim  then  asked  rhetorically:  j 
meats  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  once  “Which  means  that  you  would  refer  | 
the  settlers'  requests  had  been  sifted  my  possible  proposals  over  to  tbe  | 
by  Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim.  inner  cabinet  where  yon  can  stall  ^ 

Alignment  faction  chairman  Rafi  them  indefinitely,  I  suppose?" 

Edri  consulted  with  Vice  Premier  Haim  Ramon,  the  chief  Align-  1 
Shimon  Peres  on  a  formula  which  ment  representative  in  the  Finance  I 
would  be  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  Committee,  said  to  Nissim:  “You 
leave  the  door  open  for  funding  the  could  not  expect  us  to  let  you  bypass 
settlements  eventually,  without  the  government  and  go  directly  to 
transforming  that  possibility  into  a  the  Knesset  Finance  Committee 
certainty  and  without  giving  that  with  proposals  which  diverge  both 
possibility  the  blessings  of  the  Align-  .from  the  budget  and  from  the  coali- 
ment  tion  agreement,  such  as  establishing 

Should  that  formula  not  be  found.  12  new  settlements  in  Judea  and 
The  Jerusalem  Post  was  told  last  Samaria,  instead  of  the  agreed  six. 
night  tbe  past  fortnight’s  arguments  Earlier  in  the  day,  when  the  Align- 

between  tbe  two  big  parties  could  ment  executive  received  a  delega- 
expTode  into  a  genuine  coalition  cri-  tion  of  development-town  leaders, 
sis  which  would  cast  a  heavy  cloud  Peres  gave  facts  and  figures  to  show 
over  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Sba-  that  per  capita  investment  as  well  as 
mir's  visit  to  Washington  next  week,  current  budgeting  was  far  higher  m 
Shamir  yesterday  told  Likud  the  Judea  and  Samana  settlements 
members  of  the  Knesset  Finance  foan  in  the  development  areas. 
Committee  that  the  budget  crisis  Alignment  MK  Yisrael I  Ke®aj, 
could  lead  the  country  to  new  elec-  the  secretary-general  of  the 
tions,  Israel  Television  reported.  rut,  said:  For 

Last  week,  the  Alignment  agreed  Likud  fawned  on  the  development 
to  accept  a  formula  whereby  it  would  towns  to  get  their  votes  m  order  to 
vote  for  anv  funding  proposals  which  take  budgets  from  those  towns  and 
Nissim  would  submit.  It  had  then  transfer  them  to  Judea  and  Samana. 
believed  that  Nissim  would  not  offer  Earlier  yesterday,  Shamir  waved 
any  additional  budgets  to  tbe  Judea  the  big  stick  at  his  Likud  faction 
and  Samaria  settlements.  But  having  leaders,  and  warned  the  maximalists 
seen  bow  Nissim  and  Shamir  had  who  are  demanding  big  budgets  for 
given  way  somewhat  under  the  Judea  and  Samaria  settlements  that 
nressure  of  the  pro-settlement  lob-  they  could  split  the  faction  and  pro- 
bv  the  Alignment  last  night  was  loth  voke  early  elections  if  Jey  did  not  go 

to  'commit-  itself  to  backing  every-  part  way  to  meet  the  finance  minis- 
thing  which  Nissim  'might  in  future  ter. 

propose.  _ _ 


Post  Middle  East  Staff 
BEIRUT.  -  A  Shi’ite  group  post¬ 
poned  “for  the  time  being"  its 
threatened  execution  of  four 
foreign  hostages,  just  minutes 
before  the  midnight  deadline  was 
to  expire  last  night. 

In  a  message  sent  to  a  Beirut 
international  news  agency  at  about 
11:55  p.m.,  Islamic  Jihad  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  said  that  it 
had  stayed  the  death  threat  due  to 
requests  by  the  hostages,  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  certain  Lebanese  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Earlier  yesterday,  the  three 
Americans  under  the  death  threat 
said  in  a  letter  they  would  be  killed  at 
midnight  unless  last-minute  pressure 
persuaded  Israel  to  free  the  400 
prisoners. 

Tbe  letter,  delivered  in  mid- 
aftemooo  to  an  international  news 
agency  in  Beirut,  was  not  signed  by 
the  fourth  hostage  held  by  the  group, 
Indian  Mithilishwar  Singh. 

Islamic  Jihad  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  previously  bad  said  it 
.would  kill  Singh  andthe  three  Amer¬ 
icans  -  Alarm  Steen.  Robert  PolhiU 
and  Jesse  Turner  -  unless  its  de¬ 
mands  were  met  by  Israel. 


The  three-page  hand-written  let¬ 
ter.  accompanied  by  a  colour  photo¬ 
graph  of  Steen,  said:  “This  is  the  last 
letter  to  our  wives  and  tbe  American 
people. 

“We  will  be  executed  at  midnight. 
Until  then ,  if  you  do  love  us  and  vour 
hearts  beat  for  us.  put  pressure  on 
Israel  to  show  good  will. 

"...Let  Israel  promise  the  orga¬ 
nization  (of  the  kidnappers)  plainly 
and  officially  that  400  Palestinian 
Mujaheds  (struggle!*)  will  be  free. 
Otherwise,  we  won't  be  alive  after 
midnight." 

Steen's  wife,  students  and  officials 
of  Beirut  University  College,  where 
Steen  and  the  other  three  hostages 
were  abducted  two  weeks  ago,  aut¬ 
henticated  Steen's  handwriting  in 
the  letter. 

Despite  the  gloomy  tone  of  his 
message,  Steen  smiled  broadly  in  the 
Polaroid  picture  attached  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  He  wore  a  blue  sweater  and  was 
clean-shaven,  unlike  his  appearance 
in  a  six-minute  videotape  message 
on  Sunday  with  a  short  beard  grown 
in  captivity. 

Steen  said  his  Islamic  Jihad  cap- 
tors  were  unwilling  to  reconsider  the 
death  verdict  ot  extend  the  deadline. 
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U.S.  hostage  Alan  Steen,  one  of  four  professors  abducted  at  American 
University,  Beirut,  on  January  24,  is  shown  in  this  Polaroid  picture 
released  Monday  by  the  Islamic  Jihad  organization.  (AFP  photo) 


.  Steen  also  wrote:  "If  Israel  is  not 
ready  to  reconsider  its  altitude,  the 
American  people  must  put  pressure 
on  our  government  and  convince  it 
to  reconsider  its  relationship  with 
Israel ...  at  least  after  our  death.” 

He  warned  the  U.S.  against 
attacking  Lebanon  “so  that  the  lives 
of  American  citizens  don’t  become 


jeopardized." 

Steen  ended  the  letter  with  sen¬ 
timental  words  to  his  wife  Virginia 
Rose.  35,  of  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
saying:  “Listen  love,  I  don't  want  to 
see  you  cry  any  more.  Tell  them  to 
release  the  4U0.  I  love  you,  Virgi¬ 
nia.'’ 

In  a  brief  footnote.  Turner  told  his 


Lebanese  wife  Bader,  who  is  pre¬ 
gnant.  "I  hope  the  babay  will  be 
good.  Pleas  pray  and  help  us.” 

In  another  footnote,  PolhiU  told 
his  Lebanese  wife.  Firyal,  “Sony 
I've  messed  up  so  much"  and  said: 
“Love  to  my  students,  too.  Sorry  l 
let  them  down....” 

A  BUC  spokesman  said  the  wives 
of  the  four  university  professors 
were  aU  “frightened,  panicky  and 
almost  hysterical.  Each  is  waiting  in 
her  own  living  quarter  on  campus 
with  dose  friends.'* 

Mrs.  Steen  was  asked  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  letter  came  whether  she  felt 
the  kidnappers  were  serious  about 
the  death  threat. 

“I  don't  know  what  to  say  about 
that.”  she  said  in  tears.  "I  think 
everyone  knows  here  what  these 
men  have  been  doing  and  what  an 
inspiration  they  have  been  to  the 
whole  community.  Everybody 
knows  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics.” 

A  total  of  26  foreigners  are  mis¬ 
sing  and  believed  kidnapped  in 
Lebanon  -  eight  Americans,  six 
Frenchmen,  two  Britons,  two  West 
Germans,  two  Saudi  Arabians,  an 
Italian,  an  Irishman,  a  South  Ko- 

( Continued  on  Back  Page) 


No  U.S.  request  to  Israel  Amal  blames  Arafat  for  bomb 

A  nCTDl  rr  /az>»  _  a  ~  : 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

As  of  late  last  eight,  Israel  bad 
received  no  request  from  the  U.S.  to 
release  Lebanese  prisoners,  as  de¬ 
manded  by  the  kidnappers  of  three 
Americans  and  an  Indian  in  Beirut, 
according  to  government  officials. 

Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres, 
speaking  to  reporters  in  Jerusalem, 
said  last  night:  “Nobody  has 
approached  Israel  and  Israel  will  not 
take  any  initiative  on  that  issue.” 

Peres  said  Israel  would- not  meet 
the  kidnappers’  demands,  and  did 
not  even  know  which  400  prisoners 
the  kidnappers  wanted  released. 

Peres  also  cast  doubt  on  an  offer 
by  Nabib  Bern,  leader  of  the  Shi'ite 
Amal  militia,  to  include  an  Israeli 
airman  captured  last  October  in  a 
prisoner  and  hostage  swap.  “When 
one  reads  carefully  the  message  of 
Nabib  Bern,  [one]  can  immediately 
see  the  complications  in  it,"  he  said. 

In  Washington,  White  House 


spokesman  Marlin  Fitzwater  con¬ 
firmed  that  tbe  U.S.  bad  not  con¬ 
tacted  Jerusalem  on  the  demand  by 
the  kidnappers,  who  call  themselves 
the  Islamic  Jihad  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine. 

“We  have  not  talked  to  the 
Israelis,"  Fitzwater  said. 

But  in  an  unconfirmed  report. 
Israel  TV  said  last  night  that 
Washington  and  Jerusalem  had  ia 
fart  consulted  on  the  issue  yester¬ 
day. 

Defence  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin, 
speaking  in  Afola  yesterday,  indi¬ 
cated  that  Israel  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  for  the  release  of  Israeli 
captives  if  there  were  no  way  to  free 
tbem  by  military  action. 

Rabin  was  answering  questions 
from  students  at  the  Ohel  Sara  com¬ 
munity  college  on  the  possibility  of  a 
prisoner  exchange  for  Israelis  mis¬ 
sing  in  action  in  Lebanon  or  held  by 
Lebanese  terror  groups. 


Israelis  held  by  terrorists.  Rabin 
said,  “are  not  Americas  civilians 
who  refused  to  leave  Beirut  and 
were  kidnapped.  They  are  all  sol¬ 
diers.  who  did  not  choose  to  be  near 
Sultan  Yakub,  or  in  Lebanon,  or  in 
the  security  zone.  They  were  sent 
there  as  soldiers.  ” 

“If  F  have  no  way  to  bring  them 
back  by  means  of  a  military  action. 
I’m  Dot  ready  to  say  I  don’t  care 
about  them.  It’s  very  easy  to  be  a 
hero  and  say  '1  don't  care  about 
them’  and  I’m  not  prepared  to  do 
what  Israel  has  done  seven  times 
since  1948,"  Rabin  said,  in  an  appa¬ 
rent  reference  to  past  prisoner  ex¬ 
changes. 

Joshua  Brilliant  adds  from  Haifa : 

Speaking  to  reporters  last  night  in 
Haifa,  Rabin  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  not  want  to  free  prisoners  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  Americans 
and  Indhm  hostages  in  Lebanon . 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -  A  car  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  in  a  crowded  Sbi'ite  Moslem 
suburb  of  Beirut  yesterday  Jailing  J5 
people  and  wounding  80,  police  said. 

Four  other  people  were  killed  and 
12  wounded  in  mortar  and  rocket 
duels  between  Palestinians  and 
Shi'ite  Amal  militiamen  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  refugee  camps  near  the  blast 
scene. 

The  bomb-laden  car,  a  white 
Mercedes-Benz,  detonated  at  2:45 


p.m.  near  a  petrol  service  station  in 
the  Roweiss  district. 

Militiamen  of  Justice  Minister 
Nabih  Beni's  mainstream  Shi'ite 
Amal  movement  too k  to  the  streets 
firing  their  automatic  rifles  in  the  air 
to  make  way  for  ambulances  and 
cars  that  evacuated  the  casualties. 

The  Amal  militia,  in  a  statement, 
accused  PLQ  leader  Yasser  Arafat 
of  engineering  the  car  bomb. 


Nurses  call  sanctions 


Soviets  allow  Begun  family  to  demonstrate 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 
Outpatient  clinics  will  not  oper¬ 
ate,  elective  operations  will  not  be 
performed  and  nursing  staffs  will  be 
cut  to  the  bone  today  if  hospital 
nurses  carry  out  their  threatened  24 
hours  of  sanctions. 

Nurses  say  they  are  taking  the 
action  because  the  government  has 
failed  to  honour  an  accord  signed 


with  them  three  mouths  ago. 

The  nurses  decided  last  night  to 
exempt  geriatric  and  psychiatric  de¬ 
partments  from  tbe  sanctions. 

Histadrut  Secretary-General  Yis- 
rael  Kessar  and  Trade  Union  De¬ 
partment  chief  Haim  Haberfeld  met 
yesterday  with  Finance  Minister 
Moshe  Nissim  about  the  nurses'  de¬ 
mands  and  called  for  full  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  agreement. 


MOSCOW  (AFP).  -  A  dozen  Soviet 
Jews,  including  the  wife  and  son  of 
jailed  dissident  Yosef  Begun,  de¬ 
monstrated  for  an  hour-and-a-haif  in 
central  Moscow  Monday  -  without 
being  arrested  -  in  support  of  their 
demands  that  be  be  released  and  that 
they  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

The  demonstration,  led  by  Inna 
Begun  and  Begun’s  21-year-old  sou 
Boris,  assembled  at  JO  a.m.  in  the 
Arbat  pedestrian  mall  in  Moscow's 
main  shopping  centre. 

Begun,  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  is 
serving  a  seven-year- jail  sentence ,  to 
be  followed  by  five  years  internal 
exile,  for  ‘‘anti-Soviet  agitation.” 

In  the  past,  most  attempts  by 
refuseniks  -  those  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  -  to  bring  their  cause 


Inna  Begun 


(Louis  Rapopon) 


before  the  public  have  been  met  with 
swift  arrest  and  detention. 

Militiamen  stood  nearby  but  made 
no  attempt  to  break  up  the  demon¬ 


stration  or  disperse  the  crowd  of 
onlookers,  who  numbered  as  many 
as  200  at  times  during  the  group's 
90-minute  protest. 

Begun 's  sou.  said  ail  other  Chisto- 
pol  political  inmates  sentenced 
under  Article  70  were  released  by 
government  decree  last  week.  Arti¬ 
cle  70  prohibits  anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  propaganda,  and  has  been  used 
against  those  disseminating  religious 
materials  and  political  statements 
critical  of  government  policy. 

Word  of  the  group  release,  which 
has  not  been  publicly  announced, 
was  spread  over  the  week-end  by 
dissident  sources  in  Moscow. 

“He  is  the  only  one  left.”  Boris 
Begun  said  of  his  father.  He  said  he 
planned  to  visit  the  Supreme  Soviet 
<  Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  5i 


Big  jump  in  interest  rate 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
Interest  rates,  including  those  on 
bank  overdrafts,  will  rise  by  over  50 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  this  week 
following  yesterday’s  surprise  move 
by  the  Bank  of  Israel  to  push  interest 
rates  up  by  I  per  cent  per  month. 

Tbe  central  bank  said  the  measure 
was  temporary,  and  was  a  response 
to  the  wave  of  price  rises  sparked  by 
last  month's  devaluation  and  the 
ongoing  surge  in  borrowing.  The 
move  brought  mixed  reactions 
yesterday.  Bankers  and  economists 
said  that  the  hike  was  inevitable 
given  the  increased  rate  of  inflation, 
while  businessmen  denounced  it  as 
unneccessaiy  and  damaging. 


43  killed  as  Afghan 
plane  shot  down 

ISLAMABAD  (AP).  -  Moslem 
guerrillas  said  one.  of  their  missile 
crews  shot  down  an  Afghan  Air 
Force  transport  plane  near  the 
Pakistani  border  yesterday,  killing 

^Afghanistan's  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  confirmed  in  a  radio  report 
last  night  that  tbe  Soviet-made  plane 
had  been  downed  by  a  missile  near 

:*^But  the  government  report  said 
the  Antonov-26  plane  was  canyrng 
civilians  and  that "36  people  were 
ailed,  most  of  them  women,  chil¬ 
dren  and  old  men. 


Eleven  wounded  in  Nablus  violence 


Bv  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jernsakan  Post  Reporter 
NABLUS. IDF  soldiers  yesterday 
shot  and  wounded  four  persons  in 
the  Balata  refugee  camp  and  seven 
students  at  An-Najah  University 
while  breaking  up  violent  demon¬ 
strations.  A  curfew  was  clamped  on 
Balata  and  An-Najah  was  ordered 
closed  fora  month. 

Residents  of  tbe  camp  said  trouble 

began  after  they  held  a  general  strike 
to  protest  a  recent  security  crack¬ 
down  by  the  IDF.  Stores  remained 
dosed,  labourers  did  not  leave  for 
work  in  Israel  and  schools  were  shut. 


Camp  residents  carrying  placards 
held  a  protest  march,  but  were 
ordered  to  disperse  by  soldiers. 

An  IDF  spokesman  said  dozens  of 
youths  iu  the  camp  pelted  security 
forces  with  stones  and  empty  bottles, 
bunted  tires  and  waved  Palestinian 
flags.  He  said  security  forces  called 
on  the  youths  to  disperse,  but  when 
they  refused  to  scatter  and  en¬ 
dangered' tbe  troops,  sokfieis  fired 
rubber  bullets,  wounding  a  teenage 
girl  in  the  back. 

A  14-year-old  boy  was  also  in¬ 
jured  by  rubber  bullets,  and  two 
other  persons  wounded  by  live  gun¬ 


fire.  The  spokesman  said  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  investigation  found  the  troops 
bad  fired  when  threatened,  which 
was  in  keeping  with  the  army’s 
standing  regulations. 

At  the  Rafidiya  hospital  which  * 
was  guarded  by  a  row  of  soldiers. 
Zakiya b  Saleh  Sanakra,  16,  said  she 
hd  been  struck  by  rubber  bullets 
fired  at  her  without  warning.  She 
said  she  was  hit  after  leaving  her 
house  during  the  curfew  to  collect  a 
younger  brother  who  had  remained 
outside. 

At  An-Najah,  students  demons¬ 
trated  at  the  campus  after  hearing  of 


the  injuries  in  Balata.  They  later  left 
the  university  and  built  stone 
and  barrel  barricades  on  roads  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  campus,  where  they  were 
met  by  troops. 

During  the  confrontation  which 
lasted  through  the  afternoon,  stu¬ 
dents  shouting  “Allahu  Akbar,” 
charged  in  small  groups  at  tbe 
troops,  hurling  stones  from  behind 
the  barricades  and  stone  walls,  and 
from  rooftops.  They  were  backed  by 
women  students,  some  in  traditional 
Moslem  dress. 

Border  Police  fired  tear  gas  canis¬ 
ters  and  shot  in  tbe  air  to  drive  away 


the  students,  who  later  moved  back 
toward  the  troops.  IDF  reinforce¬ 
ments  fired  in  the  air  and  over  the 
students'  heads,  before  shooting  at 
the  crowd.  Shots  could  also  be  beard 
from  a  road  above  tbe  campus. 

Students  kicked  away  or  doused 
the  tear-gas  canuisters  with  water, 
and  in  one  instance,  buried  a  canmster 
back  at  a  group  of  soldiers,  forcing 
them  to  flee  to  the  jeers  of  tbe 
crowd. 

In  downtown  Nablus,  a  policeman 
was  lightly  wounded  by  a  stone 
thrown  at  his  jeep. 


Bank  Leumi  announced  that  it 
was  raising  its  prime  rate  from  19  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  per  annum.  (2.5 
per  cent  per  month  in  place  of  the 
current  1 .58  per  cent). 

This  is  less  than  the  12  per  cent  per 
annum  increase  implied  by  the  Bank 
of  Israel's  announcement,  and  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  other 
banks  will  follow  Leumi's  lead. 

In  a  separate  development.  Prime 
Minister  Shamir  met  last  night  with 
Leumi  chairman  Meir  Heth,  other 
senior  Leumi  representatives,  and 
First  International  Bank  chairman 
Zadik  Bino,  who  is  the  favoured 
candidate  to  replace  Mordechai 
Einhorn  as  Leumi’s  chief  executive 
officer,  (see  story,  page  9) 


McFarlane 

hospitalized 

WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  - 
Robert  McFarlane.  a  key  figure  in 
the  Iran  arms  scandal,  has  been 
hospitalized  due  to  a  reaction  to 
medication  he  was  taking,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  former  White  House 
national  security  adviser  said. 

“It  was  an  adverse  reaction  to 
prescribed  medication  and  he's 
going  to  be  fine,”  the  spokesman 
said. 

McFarlane  resigned  in  late  1985  as 
Reagan's  top  foreign  policy  adviser 
and  served  as  an  envoy  to  Iran 
during  secret  arms  sale  negotiations 
last  year. 
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The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 
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ZURICH _  S  41  7  *• 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Seancred  showers  in  the  morning: 
partly  cloudy  later. 
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BUDGET 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Shamir  tok*  the  Likud  men  on  the 
Finance  Committee  that  they  had  to 
come  to  terms  with  Nissim,  because 
of  externa/  and  internal  constraints. 
Hence,  they  should  limit  their  de¬ 
mands. 

The  prime  minister  said  it  would 
not  do  at  all  for  him  to  go  to  the  U.S. 
with  a  coalition  crisis  on  his  hands. 

A  coalition  crisis  with  the  Align¬ 
ment  over  the  budget  and  the  debt 
rescheduling  arrangement  could  not 
be  ruled  out.  Shamir  warned  his 
colleagues,  ff  the  budget  were  not 
approved,  there  would  surely  be  a 
crisis,  he  said,  and  that  would  mean 
early  elections. 

A  second  constraint,  which  made 
it  vital  for  the  Likud  to  come  to  terms 
with  Nissim.  was  the  threat  to  inter¬ 
nal  party  unity  posed  by  the  max¬ 
imalists  in  the  faction,  he  said. 

Shamir  said:  “If  you  believe  that 
the  unity  of  the  Likud  must  be  pre¬ 
served.  then  you  must  come  to  terms 
with  Nissim.”  “You  must  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  take  decisions,  or 
else  everything  we  possess  could 
vanish  overnight.” 

Within  the  Likud  faction,  and 
within  the  Likud  representation  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Levy 
camp  has  been  instrumental  in  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  budget  and  the  debt 
rescheduling  arrangement  for  the 
UKM.  Supporters  of  Shamir  and  of 
Minister  without  Portfolio  Moshe 
Arens  have  generally  called  for  res¬ 
traint  and  lined  up  behind  the  fi¬ 
nance  minisrer. 

After  Shamir  left  the  room.  Nis¬ 
sim  said  he  had  only  just  began 
studying  the  financial  request  of  the 
Judea  and  Samaria  settlers  which 
included  “dozens  of  items,  an  entire 
volume.”  The  requests  would  be 
examined  by  the  experts  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  he  said. 

Nissim  said  it  was  wrong  of  the 
Likud  to  hold  up  the  approval  of  the 
debt  rescheduling  arrangement  for 
the  L> KM.  In  a  new  proposal,  he  said 
the  arrangement  ought  to  be 
approved  forthwith  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  overall  terms.  But  the 
separate  sums  due  to  be  allocated  for 
rescheduling  through  the  banks  over 
tbe  next  four  years  should  be 

•  approved  in  the  Finance  Committee 
.  one  by  one.  Nissim  suggested. 

;  The  first  allocation  should  be 
;  handed  over  immediately,  and  the 

■  second  on  April  1.  he  said. 

With  respect  to  Judea  and  Samar- 
;  ia.  Nissim  flatly  turned  down  all  the 

•  demands  of  Levy's  associates  that  he 
.'  agree  on  the  spot  to  an  overall  sum  of 

■  money  and  that  he  authorize  the 
immediate  payment  of  advances  on 

'  account  of  this  overall  sum. 

;  On  the  development  towns,  he 
said,  he  had  already  authorized  adv- 
!  ance  payments. 


CORRECTION 

The  Knesset  sub-committee 
studying  the  issue  of  arms  sales  to 
Iran  confined  itself  to  sales  involving 
■the  U.S. .  and  not  as  printed  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post  on  Thursday.  Febru¬ 
ary  5. 


AUTHOR.  -  Slogans  defaming 
Arabs  were  painted  early  yesterday 
morning  at  the  entrance  to  house  of 
author  Anton  Shamus  in  Jerusalem. 
Police  are  investigating. 


Does  about-face  after  consultations 


Shamir  to  tackle  U.S.  on 
status  of  Soviet  Jews 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
The  Prime  Minister’s  Office 
yesterday  did  an  about-face  and 
announced  that  Prime  Minister  Sha¬ 
mir,  during  his  visit  to  the  U.S.  next 
week,  will  try  to  persuade  the 
Reagan  administration  to  withdraw 
the  “political  refugee  status"  die 
U.S.  gives  Jews  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  a  series  of  telephone  consulta¬ 
tions  yesterday.  Shamir.  Absorption 
Minister  Ya'acov  Tsur  and  Jewish 
Agency  chairman  Arye  Dnlzin 
agreed  to  launch  a  campaign  to  fight 


against  the  “drop-out”  phenomenon 
among  Jews  leaving  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion. 

Shamir  will  try  to  persuade  the 
leaders  of  American  Jewish  welfare 
organizations,  such  as  Hi  as,  to  re¬ 
duce  their  aid  to  Jewish  emigres  ■ 
from  Russia,  and  to  intercede  with 
the  administration  to  reduce  the 
oenehts  (medical,  housing)  that  the 
emigres  enjoy  when  reaching  the 
U.S.  by  dint  of  their  refugee  status. 

On  Sunday,  sources  close  to  the 
prime  minister  said  that  Shamir 
would  not  approach  the  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  refugee  status  issues  as 


Reminded  of  warnings  against  peace  parley 


Meridor  hoists  Peres 
on  his  own  petard 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

Likud  MK  Dan  Meridor  reminded 
Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres  yester¬ 
day  that  on  two  occasions  during  the 
past  two  years  Peres  had  stated  pub¬ 
licly  that  he  opposed  the  idea  of  an 
international  conference  on  Middle 
East  peace. 

This  reminder  followed  a  briefing 
by  Peres  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee  at  which  he 
stressed  that  his  concept  of  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  was  an  accom¬ 
panying  forum,  and  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Israel  and  its  neigh¬ 
bours  would  take  the  form  of  bilater¬ 
al  talks,  as  Israel  had  consistently 
demanded. 

The  doyen  of  the  National  Reli¬ 
gious  Party,  Dr.  Yosef  Burg,  who  is 
a  former  cabinet  minister,  said  that 
Peres's  warnings  of  the  dangers  inhe¬ 
rent  in  an  international  conference  - 


warnings  made  in  the  two  statements 
to  which  Meridor  alluded  -  had  been 
totally  convincing. 

Peres  told  the  committee  that 
Israel  bad  not  received  any  requests 
concerning  release  of  prisoners  as  a 
result  of  the  threat  of  the  Islamic 
Jihad  to  kill  tbe  four  hostages  in  its 
hands  in  Lebanon.  Hence,  no  Israeli 
reply  had  been  called  for. 

With  respect  to  South  Africa, 
Peres  said  that  Israel  would  “lower 
its  profile.” 

Peres  yesterday  discussed  the  in¬ 
ternational  conference  issue  with 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir,  in 
advance  of  the  Latter's  departure  on 
Sunday  for  Washington . 

Peres  reaffirmed  bis  position 
while  Shamir  said  that  he  hoped  in 
Washington  to  reinforce  the  /yner- 
ican  opposition  to  the  convening  of 
such  a  conference. 


DiedVP. 


BuMupiftalloliunfl 


Mrs  Harqaxec  THATCHER 
Leader  of  the  Conservative 
and  Unionist  Party 
32  Smith  Square 
London,  SHIP  3HB 
Great  Britain 


.  Vienna,  12.15,  19B6 


Dear  Hrs  THATCHER: 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  account  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Conservative  and  Unionist  Party. 

I  find  your  ideas  far  the  future  to  further  develop  of  the  XDU 
quire  rkable.  I  Fully  agr*-n  with  thm  and  I  will  give  them.  . 

ny  support  at  the  next  session. 

I  found  your  proposal  in  connection  with  President  Waldheim  reason¬ 
able.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  on  nominating  him,  the  0VF  could 
not  take  into  account  the  political  campaign  that  was  launched 
against  him  later.  Analyzing  the  situation  now,  I  shore  your  opinion, 
that  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  the  person  of  Nr  Waldheim  exerts 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  international  Conservative  movement  and 
isolates  Austria  from  our  Western  friends.  This  Isolation  may  result 
in  a  more  vigorous  orientation  of  the  country  towards  the  Soviet 
Block.  Therefor  Z  regard  the  resolving  of  the  issue  opportune .  In 
this  way,  it  seems  to  be  advisable  to  persuade  President  Waldheim 


to  resign  in  the  cours  of  19B7  citing  health  reasons. 


Prom  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  policy  -  contrary  to  foreign 
policy  considerations  -  the  fact  that  Dr  Waldheim  was  elected 
Federal  President  has  considerably  strengthened  the  positions  of 

the  OVP,  since  it  has  meant  an  advance  for  the  Conservative  forces. 
On  the  basis  of  this,  the  position/of  the  OVP  is  that  we  should 
wait  until  the  Austrian  domestic  political  life  returns  to  normal 
after  the  elections  and  leave  this  issue  open  until  that  time.  In 
the  present  situation  the  resignation  of  President  Waldheim  could 
do  more  harm  to  the  OVP  as  a  party  than  staying  in  power  and  exer¬ 
cising  restraint  in  foreign  policy. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  valuable  account,  for  your  remarks 
and  suggestions.  I  hope,  that  during  our  next  meeting  in  person 
we  will  have  the  opportunity  and  more  time  to  discuss  questions 
in  connection  with  the  organization  and  this  way,  we  will  be  able 
to  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  IDU. 

With  best  regards  for  the  Hew  Year 


Dr  Alois  MOCK 


The  letter,  signed  by  the  leader  of  Austria's  Conservative  People’s 
Party,  suggesting  the  need  to  persuade  President  Kurt  Waldheim  to 
resign  this  year.  (‘The  Post’  has  underlined  tbe  relevant  sentence.) 


3  get  life  terms  for  attack  on 
IDF  recruits  near  Wall 


LOD  (Itim).  -  Three  terrorists 
found  guilty  of  the  grenade  attack  on 
IDF  recruits  and  their  families  out¬ 
side  Jerusalem's  Dung  Gate  on 
October  15,  1986,  have  been  sent¬ 
enced  to  life  imprisonment  by  the 
military  court  here. 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS  CORPORATION 

Extends  congratulations  to 
THE  ISRAEL  AIR  FORCE 

and 

ISRAEL  INDUSTRY 

on 

the  first  delivery  of  the 
F-16C  FIGHTING  FALCON 
successfully  coproduced  with  Israel 


The  three  are  Nasser  Daoud  Mus- 
tanha  Khalifa,  2$;  his  brother  Tarek. 
20,  and  Ibrahim  Aiian,  22.  All  are 
from  the  village  of  Silwan  near  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

A  fourth  defendant,  36-year-old 
Sulim  an  Khalifa  (a  brother  of  Nasser 
and  Tarek),  is  to  be  tried  separately. 
He  is  accused  of  belonging  to  the 
same  Fatah  Islamic  Jihad  cell,  but 
not  of  participating  in  the  attack. 

The  three  defendants  showed  no 
remorse  in  court  and  tried  to  justify 
their  action  in  political  harangues 
against  the  “infidel  conquerors.” 

In  the  October  attack,  following 
the  induction  ceremony  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Wall  of  Givati  Brigade  recruits, 
one  person  was  killed  and  69  were 
wounded.  The  terrorists,  according 
to  the  charge  sheet,  had  been  re¬ 
cruited  by  Fatah  in  Jordan  and 
trained  in  Jordan  and  Israel. 


this  might  be  regarded  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  an  offence  against  the 
emigres'  “human  rights,”  which 
should  include  freedom  to  choose 
where  they  wish  to  go. 

Following  yesterday's  story  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post  to  this  effect,  Tsur 
and  Dulzm  contacted  Shamir  and 
persuaded  him  to  reverse  his  posi¬ 
tion. 

Despite  yesterday's  announce¬ 
ment,  observers  in  Jerusalem  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  remains  unclear  whether 
Shamir,  will  indeed,  raise  the  matter 
with  the  administration  during  his 
talks  in  Washington . 


Bill  to  curb 
press  over 
first  hurdle 

By  DVORAH  GETZLER 
Post  Knesset  Reporter 

A  MB  that  would  severely  curb 
the  freedom  of  tbe  press  passed  its 
first  reading  yesterday  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  12,  amidst  accusations  from 
the  right  and  the  left  that  the  press  , 
had  faded  to  observe  its  own  ethical 
code  and  had  brought  tbe  threat  of 
the  fcaw  upon  it  by  its  own  transgres¬ 
sions.  I 

But  there  were  other  voices  | 
raised  against  tbe  police  for  leaking 
detaffs  of  secret  investigations  that 
any  self-respecting  reporter  would 
be  bound  to  publish. 

And  there  were  still  other  voices 
railing  “foul,”  and  insisting  that 
the  bffl’s  major  purpose  was  not  a 
concern  for  the  rights  of  the  private 
citizen,  bnt  a  desire  to  protect  those 
in  high  places,  ministers  and  MKs, 
for  example. 

The  introduction  to  the  bill  states 
that  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  serious 
harm  to  the  individual  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  complaints  to  the  police  | 
against  him,  or  of  his  arrest  or 
interrogation.  Publication  of  the 
names  of  suspects  would  only  be 
allowed  after  the  filing  of  charges, 
or  after  a  decision  to  file  no  charge, 
or  after  a  suspect  has  been  held  for 
30  days  and  the  courts  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  his  name  may  be  pub- 
fished.  The  names  of  persons  being  , 
investigated  by  a  state  inquiry  com-  , 
mission  may  be  published  from  the;. 

beginning.  j;,;  '  ik 

'Jlie  Democratic  Fiu^forJPeace, 
and  Equality’s  Tewfik  Touhi  made 
the  point,  which  was  taken  up  by 
other  speakers,  that  the  bill  also 
posed  the  danger  of  persons  dis¬ 
appearing  Into  police  custody  for 
op  to  30  days  without  anyone  being 
aware  of  what  had  happened  to 
them,  or  why  they  were  being  held. 

For  Mordechai  Virshubski  (Shi- 
nui),  who  voted  to  have  the  bill 
returned  to  the  government,  tiie  bin 
would  be  better  known  as  tbe ‘‘gos¬ 
sip”  bill.  It  would  merely  create  the 
illusion  of  defending  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  privacy. 

Speaker  after  speaker  scored  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  arrests 
do  not  lead  to  charges  being  pressed 
by  the  police.  Mapam’s  Yair  Tza- 
ban  suggested  that  the  press  should 
give  the  same  coverage  to  a  person’s 
bring  cleared  of  police  suspicions  as 
given  to  the  original  report  of  the 
suspicions. 

The  general  sense  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  was  that  if  the  press  council 
puts  forward  concrete  proposals  to 
enforce  a  strict  code  of  ethics,  the 
Knesset  would  meet  it  more  than 
halfway. 


TV  technicians’ 
chief  suspended 

By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  hastily  convened  quorum  of  the 
Broadcasting  Authority  manage¬ 
ment  committee  yesterday  suspended 
Sion  Swery,  chairman  of  the  techni¬ 
cians’  staff  committee  at  Israel  Tele¬ 
vision. 

Swery  allegedly  ordered  the  stop¬ 
page  on  Sunday  night  of  the  five 
transmission  from  Seattle  of  the  East- 
West  NBA  All-Star  basket  bafl  game 
seven  mingles  before  the  end  of  the 
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An  Israel  Air  Force  technician  paints  the  blue-and-wbite  insignia  on  the  tail  of  one  of  the  F-16Cs 
delivered  to  Israel  yesterday.  (Andre  Bruunann) 

IAF  takes  delivery  of  F-16s 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT  - 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Air  Force  technicians 
yesterday  pasted  their  blue  and 
white  insignia  on  the  tails  of  three 
F-16C  jets,  officially  marking  their 
acceptance  by  Israel. 

The  sleek  planes,  which  were 
flown  from  Texas  with  one  overnight 
stop  en  route,  are  the  first  arrivals  in 
a  three  billion  dollars  purchase  of  75 
single-seat  F-16Cs  and  dual  seat  F- 
16Ds. 

In  some  respects,  the  planes  are 
similar  to  the  Lavi  being  developed 
here,  but  Air  Force  commander, 
Aluf  Amos  Lap i dot,  insisted  after 
the  ceremony  that  Israel  also  needed 
locally  produced  planes'.  He  did  not 
specifically  mention  the  Lavi. 

The  camouflage  painted  F-16Cs, 
bearing  numbers  305, 307  and  309  in 
black  on  their  tails,  were  flown  here 
by  U.S.  Air  Force  pilots.  At  noon, 
yesterday,  after  a  seven-houF  flight, 
they  were  met  off  the  Israeli  coast  by 
a  pair  of  Israel's  earlier  version  F-16 
and  escorted  to  an  Air  Force  base  in 


the  north  where  Prime  Minister  Sha¬ 
mir.  Defence  Minister  Rabin  and 
U.S.  ambassador  Thomas  Pickering 
awaited  them. 

The  planes  are  a  modified  version 
of  the  standard  F-16  multimission 
fighter.  Israel  defined  its  require¬ 
ments  some  three  years  ago  after 
analyzing  its  experiences  with  the 
F-16A  and  F-16B  delivered  since 
July  2. 1980.  Studied  were  the  battles 
in  which  F-16s  had  participated, 
from  downing  Syrian  Migs  and  heli¬ 
copters  before  and  during  the  war  in 
Lebanon  to  the  attack  on  the  Iraqi 
nuclear  reactor  near  Baghdad. 

As  a  result,  the  planes  have  a 
longer  range  than  the  usual  F-16c. 
can  carry  a  greater  bomb  load  and 
are  safer  and  more  reliable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lapidot. 

The  changes  were  achieved  by 
installing  a  General  Electric  F-110 
engine  which  gives  the  plane  some 
27,000  pounds  of  thrust  and  enables 
it  to  safely  maneuver,  even  if  the 
power  of  gravity  affecting  it  is  nine 
times  normal. 


Aloni  abortion  bill  to  be 
tabled  in  Knesset  tomorrow 


By  MENAHEM  SHALEV  Aloni ’s  proposal  would  permit  a 

I'  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter.  v:if., ,  duly^appoihted.„comTiiittee  los 
.  In  a  deciaon  wfaicn  might  create  a  approve  abortions  if  “the  con- 
new  political  storm, 'the  Ministerial'  ti nuance  of  the  pregnancy  is  likely  to 


The  F-16C  is  one  of  the  American 
proposed  altenatives  to  the  Lavi,  bur 
Lapidot  told  The  Jerusalem  Host  that 
even  with  the  Israeli  items,  the  Lari 
will  “definitely''  be  able  to  perform 
tasks  the  F-16  cannot  perform. 

Lapidot  and  U.S.  Air  Force 
Major-General  Robert  Eaglet  -  the 
senior  U  .S.  officer  at  the  ceremony  - 
told  The  Post  the  Lari  will  be  better 
suited  to  meet  Israel’s  needs.  Basi¬ 
cally.  the  F-16  has  been  designed  to 
meet  American  needs,  they  said. 

According  to  Eaglet,  the  Lari  is 
smaller  but  more  expensive  than  the 
F-16.  It  can  perform  some  tasks  which 
the  F-16  will  not  be  able  to,  and  there 
will  be  tasks  which  only  the  F-16  is 
able  to  implement. 

Joel  Rebibo  adds: 

.  Pickering  said  “a  good  share"  of 
the  U.S.  fighter  plane  delivered 
yesterday  was  produced  according  to 
Israeli  defence  needs  mid  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  that  it  represented  the 
U.S.’s  continued  commitment  to 
proride  Israel  with  the  "qualitative 
edge"  in  meeting  its  defence  needs. 


Senior  post 
for  Arab 


Legislation  Committee  last  night 
approved  the  introduction  in  the 
Knesset  of  MK  Shulamit  Aloni's 
proposal  calling  for  re-approval  of 
abortions  for  “social’’  reasons. 

Communications  Minister 
Amnon  Rubinstein  and  Agriculture 
Minister  Arye  Nehamkin  voted  to 
submit  (be  bill  for  a  preliminary 
hearing  tomorrow.  Acting  Interior 
Minister  Roni  Milo  opposed  submis¬ 
sion. 


cause  grave  harm  to  the  woman  or 
her  children,  owing  to  the  difficult 
family  or  social  circumstances  in 
which  she  finds  herself  and  which 
prevail  in  her  environment.’’ 

Such  abortions  were  permitted  in 
a  law  adopted  in  February  1977,  but 
permission  was  revoked  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Begin  government's 
Likud-Agudat  Yisrael  coalition 
agreement. 


BEGUN  FAMILY 


(ContimKd  from  Page  One  I 

to  ask  why  his  father  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  release. 

The  demonstrators  bore  placards 
reading:  “Free  Yosef  Begun,"  “Let 
us  go  to  Israel." 

Some  passers  by  expressed  sup¬ 
port  for  the  group  and  signed  their 
names  to  the  placards  in  a  show  of 
sympathy.  The  majority  of  those 
who  stopped  to  watch  the  seven 
demonstrators  simply  stared,  some 
shaking  their  heads  with  disapproval 
and  others  taunting  the  group. 

“Shame  on  you.  You  get  by  on  our 
backs,  and  now  you  want  us  to  help 
you  leave?"  yelled  one  woman,  spit¬ 
ting  on  the  sidewalk. 

“You’re  all  dogs,  that's  why  you 


are  unhappy,''  another  elderly 
woman  shouted.  “You’re  a  bunch  of 
speculators  who  have  enslaved  Rus¬ 
sia.  You  should  be  drowned." 

The  demonstrators  left  after  about 
90  minutes,  but  promised  to  show  up 
at  the  square  every  day  until  Begun 
is  freed. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  telephone  call 
from  his  Leningrad  home  to  friends 
in  Kibbutz  Givat  Oz  yesterday.  Pris¬ 
oner  of  Zion  Roald  Zelichenok  said. 
"There’s  good  reason  to  believe  that 
we'll  all  be  together  in  Israel  tomor¬ 
row.” 

Zelichenok,  imprisoned  in  1985 
for  “defaming  the  Soviet  state."  was 
the  only  Zionist  among  the  dissi¬ 
dents  and  human  rights  activists  re¬ 
leased. 


Kollek  vows  to  help  Sur  Bahir 


He  is  the  second  ITV  technicians’ 
staff  committee  chairman  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  13  months. 

West  bounced  East  154-149. 

The  viewing  public  was  given  no 
explanation  why  transmission  had 
been  interrupted. 

Last  night,  technicians  delayed  the 
transmission  of  the  Mabat  news 
programme  by  15  minutes  while  they 
met  to  (dan  their  reaction  to  Swery's 
suspension.  When  Swery’s  predeces¬ 
sor  Hezy  Koka  was  suspended  in 
January  1986  for  blanking  out  the 
screen  during  a  Mabat  programme, 
the  technicians  went  on  strike  for  a 
week. 

Terming  the  interruption  “an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  payers  of  licence  fees"  and 
“a  disgrace  without  precedent,’  *  IBA 
director-general  Uri  Pont  told  the 
management  committee  that  be 
would  demand  Swery’s  dismissal 
when  his  case  is  heard  by  the  IBA 
dischrimaty  tribunal. 

At  a  press  conference  last  night, 
Porat  said  that  he  would  go  to  court 
again  if  be  had  to.  "This  anarchy 
most  be  stopped”  he  declared.  “We 
can't  allow  ourselves  to  be  terrorised 
by  the  workers.  They  have  to  under¬ 
stand  once  aid  for  aB  that  the  tdevi- 
skm  doesn’t  belong  to  them-" 


Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  yesterday 
pledgul  to  work  to  prevent  the  Israel 
Lands  Administration  (ILA)  from 
planting  pine  trees  on  300  dunams  of 
orchards  and  agricultural  land  ex¬ 
propriated  from  the  village  of  Sur 
Bahir,  near  Talpiot. 

Kollek  met  with  a  joint  delegation 
of  residents  from  Sur  Bahir  and  the 
Talpiot  and  East  Talpiot  neighbour¬ 
hoods,  who  have  joined  forces  to 

Navon  signs  culture 
accord  with  Spain 

MADRID  (APj.  -  Education  Minis¬ 
ter  Yitzhak  Navon  yesterday  signed 
a  cultural  accord  with  Spain  which  he 
called  “the  first  line  of  a  new  page" 
in  the  history  of  relations  between 
the  Spanish  and  the  Jewish  peoples. 

Navon  arrived  earlier  in  the  day 
on  the  first  visit  to  Spain  by  an  Israeli 
government  official  since  the  two 
countries  established  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  in  January.  1986. 

After  signing  the  accord  with  his 
Spanish  counterpart,  Javier  Solatia, 
Navon  said  Ihe  accord  "is  quite  com¬ 
prehensive  and  will  allow  for  an 
exchange  in  the  fields  of  literature, 
art  and  education,  as  well  as  an 
exchange  of  students  and  profes¬ 
sors." 


Basketball  results 

TffCBty-teomu)  rood  of  tbe  Notional  Batcet- 
bofl  League: 

Maccabi  Trl  Adv  l»7,  EUtW  Ndapy*  *7; 

UapOd  iJotod  101,  Maccabt  Hatti  75;  Bctar  TH 
Aviv  I  IS.  Hoped  Raw*  Con  to*  Hoped! Haifa 
SB.  Hwod  Gm  84;  Hapod  Jerudtau  141. 
CUP  EJjtti  M;  Hapod  Td  Aviv  87.  Mectmbi 
Rons!  Cm  84, 


fight  the  fLA’s  plan  ro  have  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  (JNF)  tum  the 
300-dunam  strip  into  a  "green  belt." 

The  area  is  part  of  a  2.200-dunam 
parcel  expropriated  from  Sur  Bahir 


Post  Diplomatic  Ccftrespobdeut  • 

The  Foreign  Ministry  yesterday 
appointed  for  tbe  first  time  an  Arab 
as  head  of  mission.  The  appointee, 
Mohammed  Massarwa.  will  be 
consul-general  In  Atlanta.  The 
appointment  requires  cabinet  rati¬ 
fication. 

Massarwa,  a  Moslem  in  his  forties, 
is  currently  deputy  bead  of  the  Kfar 
Kari  local  council.  He  is  a  lawyer  and 
belongs  to  the  Yahad  wing  of  the 
Alignment. 

The  ministry  appointments  com¬ 
mittee  also  made  the  following 
appointments,  which  require  cabinet 
approval  and  the  agreement  of  the 
host  countries:  Amos  Ganor. 
ambassador  to  Copenhagen.;  Zvi 
Tene,  ambassador  to  Santiago, 
Chile;  Avi  Siton,  ambassador  to 
Quito,  Ecuador;  Reuven  Ben- 
Eliezer.  ambassador  to  Panama: 
Menahem  Garmon,  ambassador  to 
the  Ivory  Coast,  and  Israel  Eliashiv, 
ambassador  to  Singapore. 

The  committee  appointed  Moshe 
Uman  as  consul-general  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


U.S.  flotilla  in  Haifa 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  A  flotilla  of  four  des¬ 
troyers  and  a  destroyer  tender  of  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  arrived  here  for  a 
rest  and  recreation  visit  yesterday. 
At  a  reception  held  for  their  «m- 
manders  by  deputy  Mayor  Shimon 
Rudik,  tbe  guests  stressed  that  their 
visit  had  been  arranged  many  weeks 
ago  and  had  no  political  or  oper¬ 
ational  significance. 


We  share  the  grief  of  our  member 
Tamar  Zinger,  and  family 
on  the  death  of 

ORZAL  ZINGER  y, 


Kibbutz  Maagan  Michael 


In  very  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of  my  husband 

our  father  and  our  grandfather  * :  - 

YA’ACOV  REIS  vt 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today.  February  1 0, 1 987  (Shvat  1 1  57471 
at  12n°on  from  the  Rehov  Shamgar  funeral  parlour,^ ■ 

The  bereaved  family. 


We  express  our  sorrow  on  the  passing  of 

ABRAHAM  URIEL 

former  consul  of  the  Netherlands  in  Israel  ’  ; 


Moshav  Nes  Aromim 


Tuesday.  February  10, 19S7  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 


more  troops 
ig  Libyan  attack 


First  violence  after  Philippine 
truce  ends  leaves  five  dead 
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—  France,  fearing  a  major  Libyan 
onensjyein  Chad  after  a  large'  troop  build-up,  has  rushed 
some  1,000  extra  men  and  new  materiel  to  the  central 
country,  the  Defence  Ministry  said  yesterday. 

^ministry  spokesman  said  France  now  had  around 
2,400  soldiers  in  Chad  and  was  reinforcing  a  series  of  new 
positions  nearer  the  so-called  “Red  line”  done  the  16th 
parallel..:  6 

:  "The  reipforcenieqts,  flown  m  over  the  past  three  days 
“°ra  French  bases  in  the  neighbouring  Central  African 
Republic^  will-man  new  bases  equipped  with  anti-aircraft 
defences  in. the  east  central  towns  of  Abeche  and  Biltine 
and  other  smaller  posts. 

.  The  move  follows  Oiadian  reports,  largely  confirmed 
by  French  officials,  that  Libya  has  sharply  boosted  its 
presen  c*in  thenorth  after  suffering  serious  set-backs  last 
month  in  the  face  of  a  Chad  government  drive  north¬ 
wards. 

• ‘The  main  aim  of  this  redeployment  is  to  provide 
better  support  for  the  Chadian  government  in  the  event 
of  a  Libyan  counter-offensive  on  Fada  or  elsewhere,"  the 
ministry  spokesman  said. 

Fada,  a  key  oasis  town  in  the  northeast  of  Chad,  was  an 
important  Libyan  garrison  until  its  capture  on  January  2 
by  Chadian  government  troops. 

The  area  around  Fada,  where  Chad  reported  clashes 
with  Libyan  troops  Sunday,  is  one  of  two  battle  zones  in 
the  huge  desert  wastes  of  northern  Chad.  The  other  is  the 
mountainous  Tibesti  region  in  the  north  west,  near  the 
Libyan  border. 

The  Defence  Ministry  spokesman  also  said  France  was 
concerned  by  the  possibility  of  a  Libyan  attack  on  Chad 
from  Sudan ,  Chad's  eastern  neighbour.  But  he  refused  to 
confirm  reports  that  over  2,000  Libyan  troops  had 
already  been  sighted  in  Sudan. 

The  build-up  of  forces  on  both  sides  and  mounting 
tension  in  Chad  coincides  with  the  arrival  in  Paris 
yesterday  of  Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
chairman  Denis  Sassou-Nguesso,  the  President  of  Con¬ 
go.  His  talks  are  expected  to  focus  on  diplomatic  efforts 
to  end  the  conflict. 

French  officials  now  estimate  Libya’s  troop  strength  in 
northern  Chad  at  some  15,000  men.  up  from  8.000  early 
last  month.  Tripoli  says  it  has  sent  only  a  handful  of. 
soldiers  to  rescue  a  group  of  captured  technicians. 

The  French  force  in  Chad,  first  sent  last  February  as 
part  of  an  operation  known  as  Sparrowhawk,  was 


‘Televise  Politburo  meetings’ 
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MANILA  (Reuter).  -  Communist 
rebels  killed  five  civilians  yesterday 
in  the  first  violence  after  a  60-day 
ceasefire,  while  troops  were  ordered 
to  strike  at  guerrillas  who  launched 
pre-emptive  attacks  before  the  truce 
ended  on  Sunday. 

A  military  spokesman  said  tbe 
communist  New  People’s  Army 
(NPA)  killed  five  civilians  in  the 
southern  province  of  Davaoo  Del 
Sur  in  a  dawn  attack.  He  gave  no 
other  details. 

Armed  forces  chief  General  Fidel 
Ramos  said  troops  were  in  pursuit  of 
rebels  who  killed  five  soldiers  and 
wounded  five  others  in  an  attack  in 
the  northern  province  of  Kalioga- 
Apayaoo  and  others  who  attacked 
two  farms  in  tbe  south  on  Friday. 

Ramos  said  that  the  armed  forces 
would  go  after  ‘’extremists”  -  from 
both  the  left  and  the  right  of  the 
political  spectrum  -  who  persist  in 
violating  the  law. 

The  National  Democratic  Front 
(NDFj,  the  rebels'  political  arm, 
rejected  appeals  by  President  Cora- 


zon  Aquino’s  government  to  extend 
the  ceasefire  and  resume  negotia¬ 
tions  aimed  at  finding  a  permanent 
solution  to  the  17-year  insurgency. 

“We  will  do  what  we  have  to  do  if 
the  extremists  in  the  country  persist 
in  violating  the  law  and  we  will 
conduct  our  operation  firmly  and 
with  consistency.”  Ramos  said. 

He  told  soldiers  at  the  opening  of  a 
military  training  centre  west  of  Man¬ 
ila  that  tbe  extreme  left,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  NDF,  the  NPA  and  the 
Communist  Party  and  their  front 
organizations,  uses  violence  to  seize 
power. 

On  the  extreme  right,  he  said, 
were  certain  groups  who  use  money 
and  their  own  private  army  "to  en¬ 
trench  and  perpetuate  themselves  in 
positions  of  influence  to  gain  econo¬ 
mic  advantage."  Ramos  did  not 
identify  the  groups. 

He  said  the  military  was  at  the 
centre  of  all  sectors  of  society  and 
was  “the  stabilizing  influence  for  our 
government  and  our  people  during 
these  verv  critical  times.” 


Pretoria  ambassador  raps 
government  halt  of  reforms 
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previously  limited  to  the  area  around  the  capital  of 
N’djamena. 

French  officials  stressed  that  Paris  had  no  immediate 
plans  to  go  north  of  the  Red  Line,  which  until  the  capture 
of  Fada  had  divided  the  country  into  northern  regions 
controlled  by  LibyBy  with  a  dwindling  number  of  rebel 
allies,  and  the  south  held  by  Chad  government  forces. 
But  military'  analysts  said  the  northwards  redeployment 
appeared  to  radically  alter  France's  defensive  role,  which 
earlier  centred  largely  on  anti-aircraft  defence  for  the 
capital. 


JOHANNESBURG.  -  President 
P.W.  Botha  looked  certain  to  face 
further  attacks  from  white  moder¬ 
ates  after  South  African  ambassa¬ 
dor  Denis  Worrall  disclosed  that  he 
bad  resigned  because  apartheid  re¬ 
forms  had  come  to  a  halt. 

Worrall,  one  of  Pretoria's  most 
articulate  spokesmen,  shook  the  rul¬ 
ing  National  Party  by  resigning  as 
ambassador  to  London  last  month  at 
the  start  of  the  campaign  for  a  May  6 
general  election  for  whites. 

Breaking  a  10-day  silence,  Wor¬ 
rall  told  newspapers  here  that  tbe 
government  had  crushed  hopes  of 


amending  the  Group  Areas  Act, 
which  designates  where  people  live 
by  the  colour  of  their  skin .  “This  was 
a  big  blow  to  us  abroad.”  he  said. 

Worrall’s  interview,  splashed 
across  yesterday's  Engiish-language 
Citizen  newspaper,  did  not  divulge 
his  plans  beyond  confirming  he 
wants  to  return  to  public  life  here. 

His  outspoken  comments  rein¬ 
forced  speculation  he  will  oppose  the 
government  at  the  polls.  Worrall 
said  Pretoria's  policies  had  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  defend 
abroad  and  bis  position  had  been 
undermined  by  government  back¬ 
tracking  on  key  reforms. 


6  Pray  da’  prints  letters 
attacking  party  officials 


The  unravelling  of  a  crisis 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Pravda  pub¬ 
lished  hard-hitting  letters  from  its 
readers  yesterday,  including  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  news  on  how  the 
ruling  Politburo  works  and  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  cynical  Communist  Party 
members  monopolize  the  best  jobs'. 

Stepping  up  its  drive  against  oppo¬ 
nents  of  4fceoqlities  of  I  Kremlin ... 
leader  j3orbacfiev£  itfej5 

Communist  Party  newspaper  also 
gave -space--.ta.OBe  reader  who  ac¬ 
cused  middle-ranking  party  and 
state  officials  of  .sabotaging  the 
Kremlin's  initiatives. 

Tbe  27  letters,  which  covered  an 
entire  page  of  Pravda,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  accordance  with  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  campaign  to  involve  ordin¬ 
ary  Soviet  citizens  in  a  collective 
effort  foe  social  and  economic  re¬ 
newal. 

Pravda  quoted  one  reader  as 
saying:  “We  must  promote  more  in¬ 
telligent,  capable  non-party  special¬ 
ists  to  responsible  positions.  I  am  40, 
but  l  have  never  seen  or  beard  about 
a  non-party  factory  director  or  head 
of  local  government.” 

Tbe  reader,  a  construction  worker 
named  I.  Gashev  from  the  city  of 
Ordzhonikidze  in  foe  northern  Cau¬ 
casus.  went  on,  “How  can  we  talk 
about  democracy  in  personnel  policy 
if  this  state  of  affairs  continues?” 

The  worker's  bitterness  was 
echoed  by  another  reader,  G. 
Ariasbin  from  the  Ukraine,  who 
wrote:  “Most  of  us  Soviet  people  are 
honest  and  patriotic.Theoaly  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  some  have  a  party  card 
tucked  in  their  pocket  and  others 
don't.” 

Gorbachev  told  a  meeting  of  the 
party’s  policy-making  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  last  month  that  more  non- 


party  members  should  be  promoted 
to  responsible  positions,  and  vowed 
that  tbe  party  would  cleanse  its  ranks 
of  careerists  and  opportunists. 

Another  Pravda  reader,  discus¬ 
sing  the  Soviet  leadership’s  drive  for 
change,  wrote:  “I  can  imagine  under 
what  stress  the  Politburo,  the  head- 
quartern:  of.  reconstruction,  has  to 
Work-. 

:  “But  1  would  like  to  know  just 
how  this  difficult  work i&  carried  out. 
How  are  decisions  taken?  How 
democratic  is  this  process?”  the 
reader.  N.  Kobyzev  from  Kiev, 
asked. 

“I  am  deeply  convinced  that  a 
television  report  on  tbe  Politburo’s 
work  would  be  an  extra  mobilizing 
force  for  implementing  its  deci¬ 
sions.” 

The  Politburo,  the  highest  party 
organ,  at  present  has  U  full  and 
eight  non-voting  members.  Under 
Gorbachev's  leadership  it  has 
started  to  issue  bulletins  on  its  week¬ 
ly  meeting,  but  it  has  revealed  little 
of  its  internal  procedures. 

Several  letters  complained  of 
lethargy  and  resistance  to  change  in 
foe  party  and  state  apparatus,  “to 
mask  its  protest,  the  administrative 
apparatus  in  enterprises  and  institu¬ 
tions  has  assumed  the  position  of 
actively  doing  nothing,"  V.  Kar¬ 
tashov  from  the  city  of  Dnep¬ 
ropetrovsk  wrote.  “There  is  only 
one  word  to  describe  this  position  - 
sabotage,”  he  declared. 

Another  reader.  B.  Mudrovhof 
Moycow,  wrote  of  “an  insurmount¬ 
able  wall  of  indifference,  lade  of 
attention  and  lack  of  respect  towards 
your  average  party  member  which 
has  built  up  in  the  central  party  and 
local  council  organs.  (Reuter) 


1 ,000 homeless  in  Pacific  quake 


PORT  MORESBY  (AFP).  -  At 
least  1,000  peope  lost  their  homes 
when  a  major  earthquake  rocked  the 
Papua  New  Guinea  island  of  Umboi 
early  yesterday,  a  government  offi¬ 
cial  said. 

Most  building's  in  the  island’s 
administrative  centre  of  Siassi  had 
been  destroyed  or  badly  damaged  by 
the  quake .  foe  official  said  in  Lae.  on 
the  mainland. 


A  monitoring  station  here  said 
the  quake,  registering  7.4  on  the 
open-ended  Richter  scale,  was  cen¬ 
tred  only  a  few  kilometres  from 
Umboi.  an  island  off  northern  Papua 
New  Guinea. 

The  official  in  Lae  said  helicopters 
flying  over  the  island  had  reported 
extensive  damage  with  entire  vil¬ 
lages  flattened  and  bridges  des¬ 
troyed.  The  full  extent  of  damage 
was  not  yet  known. 


#***>%  Hadassah  Medical  Organization 
Hadassah  Jerusalem 
now  also  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Hadassah  Jerusalem  clinics,  staffed  by  specialists  in  various 
fields  of  medicine,  are  now  operating  in  Tel  Aviv. 

The  Hadassah  Medical  Organization  management  has 
enabled  members  of  the  public  residing  outside  Jerusalem  to 
receive  medical  advice,  treatment  and  follow-up  in  an  area 
nearer  to  their  homes.  Patients  will  be  treated  by  Hadassah 
personnel  specializing  in  various  branches  of. medicine. 

Visits  to  the  clinic  will  be  charged  at  between  MIS  10-N1S  17, 
depending  upon  the  national  tariff  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health .  Patients  referred  by  the  various  Kupot  will  be  accepted. 

Hadassah  Clinics:  Beit  Harofim-Mediclal 
18  Reines  St.,  Tel  Aviv 
Sunday— Thursday  2-5  p.m. 

For  appointments  and  information,  please  phone:  03-22881 2. 

Patients  wishing  to  be  attended  by  a  particular  physician,  mar 
this  through  the  Private  Medical  Service  (Sharap) 

operated  by  Hadassah.  g 

lemsalern  telephone  numbers:  02-446335, 02-422287.  | 

telephone  number  03-228812,  ;  .  * 


By  SIMON  HOGGART 
WASHINGTON.  -  A  few  yards 
from  the  Capitol,  a  group  of  mainly 
small  boys  with  fifes  and  drums, 
wearing  wigs  and  tricorn  hats,  stood 
shivering  iu  the  cold . 

Then,  to  the  beat  of  a  single  drum¬ 
stick.  they  marched  across  the  road 
at  the  “Walk”  sign,  through  the 
doors  of  an  office  block  and  into  the 
lift,  where  they  had  to  break  forma¬ 
tion.  They  were  heading  up  to  the 
main  reception  room  of  the  Reserves 
Officers-  of  America,  aJ  group  so 
patriotic  that  even  the  little  men  and 
women  cm  foe  toilet  doors  are  in 
uniform. 

The  occasion  was  President 
Ronald  Reagan’s  birthday.  Parties 
often  have  titles  here,  and  this  was 
called  “Spirit  of  76,”  a  reference  to 
foe  1776  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  to  the  president's  age.  He 
has  lived  through  more  than  a  third 
of  the  Republic's  existence. 

Frankly,  it  wasn’t  much  of  an 
occasion.  The  crowd  was  thin  -  di¬ 
vided  between  elderly  ladies  and  foe 
kind  of  young  men  who  look  as  if 
they  were  bom  in  suits.  Many  of 
them  wore  Oliver  North  badges.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  was  Congress¬ 
man  Bob  Doman,  of  California,  the 
engaging  right-wing  nut  who  nearly 
made  North  cry  by  quoting  Kipling 
at  him  in  December  when  be  was 
refusing  to  testify  to  Congress. 

Doman  promised  that  “under  the 
leadership  of  our  grea  t  presiden  t ,  we 
are  going  to  have  his  most  exciting 
two  years.”  He  explained  that,  re¬ 
grettably.  the  president  couldn’t 
actually  be  with  them  -  indeed, 
couldn’t  even  address  them  by 
phone.  “If  be  made  just  a  15-second 
call  to  all  the  parties  that  are  being 
held,  they’d  have  to  spread  them 
over  three  or  four  weeks.” 

In  fact,  Reagan  had  made  one  of 
his  rare  public  appeaerances  that 
morning,  turning  up  at  the  annual 
Prayer  Breakfast  in  Washington,  - 
where  he  got  down  on  his  knees  to 
pray  for  foe  hostages  in  Beirut.  Fot 
the  time  being,  it's  all  foe  help 
they’re  getting. 

Back  at  the  party,  the  young  men 
in  suits  were  explaining  that  ail  was 
not  lost.  People  didn’t  really  care 
about  Iran,  they  said.  The  president 
was  as  popular  as  ever.  Suggestions 
that  he  had  lost  his  grip  were  lies  put 
about  by  tbe  liberal  media. 

That  foe  “Spirit  of  76"  was  all 
rather  wan  and  downbeat  seemed  a 
fitting  sort  of  celebration  for  the  end 
of  this  administration.  This  is  the 
real  difference  between  foe  Iran 
scandal  and  Watergate:  foe  earlier 
crisis  moved  inexorably  towards  the 
climax  of  Nixon's  departure,  where¬ 
as  this  one  is  a  processor  slow  un¬ 
ravelling.  of  winding  down . 

There  is,  for  example,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  filling  all  tbe  administration 
jobs  which  have  now  become  vacant. 
When  it  became  clear  that  foe  CIA 
director,  William  Casey  was  too  ill  to 
return  to  his  job,  foe  White  House 
tried  to  recruit  Howard  Baker,  a 
modem  and  well-respected  Republi¬ 
can.  Baker  turned  them  down,  part¬ 
ly  because  he  may  run  for  president 
next  year,  but  mainly  because  no¬ 
body  wants  to  work  with  White 


Reagan  and  Regan 


House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  Regan. 

Instead,  they  had  to  choose 
Casey's  deputy.  Robert  Gates,  who 
must  have  been  closely  involved  with 
some  of  the  agency's  more  conten¬ 
tious  undercover  work  and  thus 
brings  with  him  several  hostages  to 
fortune. 

Last  week,  Reagan  lost  his  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications,  the  bare¬ 
fisted  ideologue  Pat  Buchanan,  who 
was  regarded  as  foe  last  “movement 
conservative”  -  code  for  "right-wing 
zealot"  -  in  the  White  House. 

Like  many  masters  of  rhetoric, 
Buchanan  was  bad  at  office  politics 
and  found  himself  increasingly 
boxed  in  by  Regan. 

Another  thought  likely  to  quit 
soon  is  Richard  Perle,  the  deputy 
defence  secretary,  who  hates  Rus¬ 
sians  with  all  the  old-fashioned 
ferocity  of  a  hillbilly  feud. 

Reagan's  political  director,  Mitch 
Daniels,  has  aheadv  gone.  He  will 
probably  not  be  replaced,  on  the 
transparent  excuse  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  has  no  more  elections  to  fight. 

As  one  political  specialist  said  last 
week:  “The  time  is  coming  when  tbe 
White  House  is  going  to  include  just 
two  people,  Reagan  and  Regan  talk¬ 
ing  to  each  other.” 

The  administration  suffered  a  re¬ 
buff  last  week  from  its  own  allies, 
who  effectively  called  off  tbe  Rome 
anti-terrorism  meeting  scheduled  for 
tbe  weekend.  Tbe  implication  -  that 
nobody  can  trust  U.S.  judgment  in 
these  matters  -  is  clear  enough  and 
has  been  understood  here. 

Despite  the  near-panic  in  Europe 
almost  nobody  in  Washington  im¬ 
agined  that  the  U.S.  naval  maneuvers 
in  foe  Eastern  Mediterranean  could 
be  interpreted  as  preceding  military 
action  in  Lebanon.  A  rescue  mission 
for  the  hostages  was  "fanciful,” 
according  to  William  Quandt,  a  Mid¬ 
dle  East  expert  who  used  to  be  with 
the  National  Security  Council. 

“They  may  have  thought  it  was 
worth  having  a  presence  in  foe  area 
in  case  foe  hostages  were  executed, 
just  to  show  there  is  a  price  to  be 
paid,”  be  said.  “But  tbe  hard- 
headed  hostage- takers  know  they 
are  not  going  to  be  hit  -  in  fact,  a 
strike  might  hit  some  of  their  rivals, 
so  they  may  welcome  it.” 

The  possibility  that  foe  American 
hostages  in  Lebanon  might  be  mur¬ 
dered  is  the  administration’s  next 
problem.  Desperate  to  assert  Amer¬ 
ican  authority,  and  to  show  foe  U.S. 


“walking  tall”  again,  it  could  find 
itself  forced  into  military  action  in 
Lebanon  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
this  would  almost  certainly  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

But  liberals  in  Washington  have 
another  nightmare.  In  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  Right  has  more  or  less 
given  up  on  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 
-  an  incompetent,  unpopular  and 
feuding  bunch,  with  almost  no  milit¬ 
ary  successes  to  claim.  William 
Buckley,  the  doyen  of  foe  New 
Right,  has  just  announced:  “The 
Contras  cannot  win,  even  if  they  get 
everything  President  Reagan  is 
asking  for.” 

Reagan  is  personally  obsessed 
with  deposing  Nicaragua's  President 
Daniel  Ortega.  Soon,  even  he  may 
realize  that  this  cannot  be  done  by 
proxy.  In  the  past,  he  has  sought 
military  adventures  to  improve  his 
domestic  standing.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  more  nervous  and 
twitchy  of  Reagan's  domestic  politic¬ 
al  opponents  fear  he  may  be  contem¬ 
plating  his  last-ditch  gamble:  a  full- 
scale  military  invasion. 

I  London  Observer  ► 


After  preaching  to  congregants  on  the  dangers  of  Aids,  Reverend  Cart 
Titcbener  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Church  in  the  Buffalo  suburb 
of  Amherst  provided  a  not-so-holy  alternative  to  abstention  when  he 
passed  out  free  packages  of  contraceptive  condoms  at  the  end  of 
Sunday  services. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


Sino-Soviet  border  talks  resume 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  The  Soviet  Union  and  China  resumed  border 
lalks  yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  nine  years  after  signs  of 
concessions  from  Moscow  over  tbe  demarcation  of  their  frontier  along 
two  rivers. 

Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Igor  Rogachev  and  Chinese  Vice- 
Foreign  Minister  Qian  Qichen  head  the  delegations  to  the  talks,  which 
will  seek  to  pinpoint  the  border  along  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  rivers. 
Resumption  of  tbe  negotiations,  which  broke  down  in  197S.  follows  a 
gradual  increase  in  Sino-Soviet  contacts  in  economic,  cultural  and 
scientific  spheres  in  the  1980s. 

Seoul  envoy  denies  arms  shipped  to  Iran 

.AMMAN  ( AP).  -  South  Korea  yesterday  denied  a  newspaper  report  that 
spare  parts  for  U.S. -built  warplanes  were  shipped  to  Iran  through  South 
Korean  arms  dealers.  Seoul's  ambassador  said. 

The  Arabic-language  Ad-Dustour  newspaper  Saturday  quoted  “in¬ 
formed  diplomatic  sources"  in  London  as  saying  the  spares  for  Iranian 
warplanes  were  shipped  through  South  Korean  and  West  German 
intermediaries  to  Iran  last  month  without  the  intervention  of  the  U.S. 
government. 

The  report  was  “totally  groundless."  Seoul's  ambassador  in  Amman. 
Dongsoon  Park,  said  in  a  statement. 

Cosmonauts  reactivate  control  systems  in  space 

MOSCOW  l Reuter).  -  Soviet  cosmonauts  Yuri  Romanenkoand  Alexan¬ 
der  Laveikin  have  reactivated  life-support  and  temperature  control 
systems  aboard  the  orbiting  space  station  Mir,  the  official  news  agency 
Tass  said  yesterday. 

The  cosmonauts,  whose  Soyuz  TM-2  spacecraft  docked  with  Mir 
Sunday,  had  also  tested  radio  and  television  communication  systems  and 
checked  other  equipment.  Tass  said. 

Australia  raps  France  over  diplomat's  ouster 

CANBERRA  ( AP).  -  Australia  accused  France  of  maliciousness  yester¬ 
day  for  saying  it  expelled  an  Australian  diplomat  from  New  Caledonia  for 
alleged  support  of  Libyan  extremists  in  the  Pacific  territory. 

“We  utterly  repudiate  the  comments  which  we  regard  as  malicious,” 
said  a  spokesman  for  Foreign  Minister  Bill  Hayden. 

The  official,  who  declined  to  be  identified,  said  French  Charge 
d’ Affaires  Henri  Demaud  was  summoned  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  hear 
“our  displeasure,  and  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Hayden,”  over  remarks  by 
French  Overseas  Territories  Minister  Bernard  Pons  in  Noumea,  New 
Caledonia,  last  week. 

Arafat  meets  Poiisario  leader 

ALGIERS  I  Reuter).  -  PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat  Sunday  night  met 
Mohamed  Abelaziz.  leader  of  foe  Poiisario  guerrillas  fighting  Morocco 
for  the  independence  of  the  western  Sahara,  the  Algerian  News  Agency 
APS  reported.  In  Rabat.  PLO  representative  Abou  Marouane  told 
Reuters  the  meeting  was  a  chance  encounter  and  did  not  signal  a  change  in 
the  PLO  position  on  the  western  Sahara.  The  PLO  does  not  recognise  the 
Saharan  Arab  Democratic  Republic  proclaimed  by  tbe  Poiisario  1 1  years 
ago. 

Palestinians  “may  eat  human  flesh4 

BEIRUT  (AFP|.  -  ft  is  permissible  for  Palestinians  besieged  in  refugee 
camps  in  Lebanon  ro  eat  the  flesh  of  bombardment  victims  as  a  last  resort, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Shi’ite  Moslem  fundamentalist  Hizbullah  party 
ruled  here  Sunday  night. 

Sheikh  Mohammad  Hussein  Fadlallah  said  the  famished  Palestinians’ 
appeal  Friday  to  eat  human  flesh  was  a  “political'-  move  to  arouse 
“humanitarian  reactions." 

“Bui  that  does  not  diminish  the  drama  of  the  Palestinians  subjected  to  a 
food  blockade."  he  added  in  an  interview  with  Agence  France-Presse. 


New  Japanese  solar  cells  are  translucent 

TOKYO  (AP).  -  Sanyo  Electric  Co.  of  Japan  said  yesterday  it  has 
developed  foe  world's  first  translucent  amorphous  solar  cells,  which 
generate  electrical  power  from  the  sun's  energy  while  at  foe  same  time 
letting  light  pass  through. 

Sanyo  spokesman  Shigehiko  Masuda  said  tbe  new  solar  cells  can  be 
used,  for  instance,  in  automobile  sunroofs  to  power  the  car  radio  with 
solar  energy.  They  may  also  be  used  for  home  windows,  skylights  and 
outdoor  and  indoor  greenhouses. 

Masuda  said  tbe  cost  of  generating  electrical  power  with  tbe  new  cells  is 
1.5  times  that  of  conventional  amorphous  solar  cells. 
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Minister  takes  on  hostile  audience  at  Beit  Bed 

Arab  ‘integration 


By  ELAINE  RUTH  FLETCHER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Israel's  Jews  and  Arabs  must  strive  for  “integra¬ 
tion"  rather  than  mere  “co-existence/  says 
Minister  without  Portfolio  Moshe  Arens. 

Democratic  values,  such  as  tolerance  and  non¬ 
violence.  must  be  the  social  glue  that  binds  the  two 
peoples  together,  the  minister  in  charge  of  minor¬ 
ity  affairs  told  a  forum  on  JewMi-Arab  relations  at 

Beit  Berl  on  Sunday  night. 

But  the  audience,  dominated  by  Arab  local 
council  members,  attacked  Arens  for  politically 
carving  up  the  Arab  minority  into  still  smaller 
groups  —  Druse.  Beduin.  Circassians.  Christians 
and  Moslems. 

"When  vou  break  up  Arabs  into  categones- 
...this  is  creating  schisms  -  not  integration,  said 
Assad  Azaze,  iocal  council  chairman  of  Dabbur- 

jVa 

'  “The  Arabs  build  Israel,  the  Druse  guard  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  people  live  -  that  s  the  real  fact  of 
life.”  said  Ahmad  Abu  Asbah.  head  of  the  Jat 
local  council. 

Asbah  protested  that  .Arab  labourers,  are  liter¬ 
ally  building  the  state  today  without  receiving  the 
same  local  budget  allocations,  tax  and  national 
insurance  benefits  as  the  Jewish  sector. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  integration?  That  the 
Arab  population  will  reel  they  are  at  home,  at 
ease,  equals  among  equals,  identifying  with  the 

state  and  partners  in  the  state. ” 

Coexistence,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  implied 


Moshe  Arens. 


iKahana/Media) 


the  uneasy  existence  achieved  between  antagon¬ 
ists  who  have  opposing  aspirations,  he  said. 

"There  doesn't  have  to  be  an  opposition  of 
aspirations  of  interests,  between  Arabs  and 
Jews.”  Arens  asserted. 

"...Still,  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  an  integration 
of  the  Arab  citizenry  in  Israel,  when,  after  all. 
Israel  is  not  America? 

"In  the  state  of  Israel,  there  is  something 
uniquely  Jewish.  Will  Arab  Israelis  be  able  to 
identify  with  th's  unique  quality,  which  is  a  Jewish 
quality?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble.” 

But  in  order  tor  this  lo  happen,  said  Arens. 
Arab*  must  come  to  grips  with  the  unique  ele¬ 


ments  of  Jewish  experience  -  and  particularly  with 
how  the  Holocaust  propelled  the  state  into  exist¬ 
ence. 

Arens’  Arab  audience  countered  that  Jews  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  Arab  dilemma. 

•‘You  talked  about  the  Holocaust.  What  is 
happening  in  the  refugee  camps  in  Lebanon  is  not 
a  Holocaust?” 

“Let's  call  a  spade  a  spade.”  retorted  Arens. 
“Do  we  think  a  Holocaust  is  the  same  thing  as 
when  each  side  is  killing  each  other  every  day.  It's 
not  the  same.  Its  far  from  being  the  same." 

Arub  participants  also  complained  that  the 
Arab  sector  still  had  not  been  allowed  to  play  a 
large  rule  in  determining  its  own  fate  on  day-to- 
day  issues. 

“Everyone  wants  integration  and  coexistence. 
But  it  should  not  be  that  of  a  horse  and  his  rider. 
The  question  is  w;hether  we  can  be  partners  in  our 
fate."  said  Samir  Danvish.  local  council  head  of 
Baka  af-Gharbya. 

Israel's  democracy  won't  fully  embrace  the 
Arab  minority  while  the  West  Bank  occupation 
persists,  added  Abu  Asbah  the  Jat  local  council 
head. 

Azaze  complained  about  Arens'  new  proposal 
for  providing  Druse  with  access  to  various  govern¬ 
ment  tax  breaks,  housing  subsidies  and  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  now  open  only  to  the  Jewish  sector. 

“!:  you  want  to  create  integration,  do  it  for  all 
Arab  citizens  -  this  only  puts  us  farther  away  from 
our  he  said. 
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In  Jerusalem  call  Uri, 
Iniematioiiat  Lid., 
02-223792,  245698,  242287. 

FAR  EAST :  May  3.  Join  a  fabulous  English  speaking  four  to  THAILAND  (6  days).  SINGAPORE 
(3  days),  HONG  KONG  (4  days),  and  JAPAN  (1 2  days).  Accommodation  in  de  luxe  and  superior  hotels,  with 
full  American  breakfast.  Other  meals — kosher/vegetarian  can  be  arranged. -No  need  lor  optional  touts.  - 
Daily  tours  include  CHIANG  MAI,  MACAO,  MIKIMOTO  ISLAND,  NIKKO  and  NARAk  Tourescorfed  by 
DORON  STERNBERG,  inveterate  traveller  to  the  FAR  EAST.  S3,890. 

LONDON  THEATRE  TOUR:  March  4. 8  nights.  B  &  B.  4  shows.  2  tours.  All  transfers  to  and  from 
shows.  Rights  by  El  Al.  $729. 


CARPET  CLEANING  AND  REPAIR 
*  ALL  TYPES  OF  CARPETS  *  Specializing  in 
PERSIAN  and  CHINESE  Carpets  *  Wall-To-Wall 
Carpets  Cleaned  in  Your  Home  *  Evaluation  of 
Carpets  tor  Insurance  Purposes  *  Furniture 
Cleaning  in  Your  Home 

Free  collection  and  delivery 
ALL  SERVICES  FULLY  GUARANTEED 


Tel.  053-31003, 33667. 

OW  Industrial  Zone,  Netanya 
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The  most  extensive  selection  of 
local  and  imported  appliances. 

*  Refrigerators,  Television  Sets 

*  Washing  Machines.  Stoves,  Videos 

*  Tax  free  facilities  for  new  immigrants 

*  Service  and  courtesy  assured. 

30  Herzl  St.,  Netanya 
1st  Floor,  Tei.  053-28567 
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HERZLIA  MEDICAL  CENTER 

ffl  Medical  &  Surgical  Supplies 
S£  Baby  Needs 
S3  Toiletries  &  Cosmetics 

7  Ramot-Yam,  Herzliya  Pituach 
Tel.  052-548596 


P'S,  BB J®UT£BIE 
We  buy  and  sell  jewellery 

Create  your  own  design  with  the  guidance  of  ou- 
expert  instructor  PfNf. 

Settings  at  give -a way  prices  of  NIS  1.30. 
Appointments  at  your  convenience. 

We  repair  modem  and  antique  jewellery. 
SHLOMO  will  teach  you  diamond  setting. 
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3  SHOAM  ST.,  NETANYA,  1st  floor 
fin  the  passage)  Tel.  053-35731/616594 


Choice  of 
dishes  from 
the  east  and  west. 
rOar  speciality: 
r exotic  kosher  sea  food. 
'Dinner  parties 
for  10  or  more. 

DINER 

4  Keren  Hayes  ad, 

Herzliya  Pituah 
Reservations:  Tel.  052-78197 

.  Present  this  ad  tor  a  special  gift. 


For  advertising  details,  call  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Advertising  Dept.,  Tel  Aviv,  03-294222. 

Ask  for  Gerry  Kriss,  or  Susan  Berman 


Eran 
comes  to 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

The  sixth  branch  of  Eran  -  Emo¬ 
tional  First  Aid  -  Ls  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  tomorrow  in  Car  mid,  to 
serve  Arab  and  Jewish  residents 
and  new  immigrants  in  the  region 
surrounding  the  northern  develop¬ 
ment  town. 

The  new  branch  joins  others  In 
Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa.  Beer- 
sheba  and  Netanya.  A  learn  of  30 
volunteers  has  been  undergoing  a 
six-month  training  course  to  pro¬ 
vide  emotional  first  aid.  They  in¬ 
clude  Arabic-speaking  residents 
who  can  communicate  with  Arabs 
who  feel  the  need  Lo  talk  anony¬ 
mously. 

Eran  was  established  in  1971  by 
Dr.  Arye  Zasiani,  a  psychologist 
and  an  expert  in  public  health. 
.After  his  death,  the  project  was 
continued  by  his  wife  Bertha.  The 
Zaslanls  believed  that  many  people 
wirier  serious  problems  jib' nqMiaow 
w  here  to  turn-  for  -help.  Oflidalstoi 
the  organization  claim  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suicides  have  been  prevented 
by  volunteers.  Eran  branches  re¬ 
ceive  some  35,000  calls  for  help  a 
year. 

The  phone  number  of  the  new 
Eran  branch  in  Galilee  is  (04l 
988410.  The  service  will  operate 
initially  from  8  a.m.  until  midnight, 
and  will  eventually  be  run  around 
the  dock,  as  are  the  five  other 
branches. 

According  to  former  MK  Shmuel 
Toiedano.  a  long-time  Eran  volun¬ 
teer  administrator,  seven  out  of  10 
candidates  for  volunteer  counsell¬ 
ing  are  rejected.  The  ability  to 
listen  and  advise  strangers  is  a  rare 
quality,  and  Eran  selects  carefully 
among  the  professionals  and  lay¬ 
men  who  offer  their  services,  he 
says. 

A  total  of  500  volunteers  man 
Eran  lines  around  the  country. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Eran  will 
convene  tomorrow  in  CarmieJ  to 
inaugurate  the  new  branch. 


|  Undercover  poSIce 
‘sting’ bus,  taxi  drivers 

Plainclothes  policemen  took  rides 
nn  buses  and  in  taxis  in  Jerusalem 
last  month  -  and  handed  unsuspect¬ 
ing  drivers  over  1.254  traffic  tickets. 

Police  in  the  capital  decided  on  the 
undercover  operation  full** wing  a  rise 
in  accident*  involving  buses  and 
taxis-  In  the  course  of  the  month  300 
policemen  went  for  rides,  posing  as 
ordinary  passengers. 

Among  the  offences  were  overtak¬ 
ing  in  dangerous  circumstances,  fai¬ 
lure  to  stop  at  stop  signs  and  traffic 
lights,  failing  to  give  right  «»f  way. 
and  failing  to  signal.  (Kim) 


TALFNT.  -  Ihc  Huila  Syinphmiy 
Orchestra  has  announced  a  talent 
competition  for  local  youths  up  to 
the  age  ff  IS  who  play  the  piano, 
violin,  cello  or  a  wind  instrument. 
The  winners  will  receive  cash  prizes 
and  appear  with  the  orchestra  Jt  a 
gala  concert  on  Independence  Day. 


By  NOM1  MORRIS 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TORONTO.  -  The  attorney-general 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  announce  within  a  short  time 
whether  Emst  Zundel.  believed  to 
be  the  world's  most  prolific  pub¬ 
lisher  of  anri-Jewish  literature,  will 
again  stand  trial  on  charges  of 
spreading  false  news. 

For  many  Canadians .  the  prospect 

Of  a  new  trial  reawakens  vivid 
memories  of  a  grisly  seven-week 
court  case  two  veats  ago.  when  con¬ 
centration  camp  survivors  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  lying  and  a  parade  of  "re¬ 
visionist”  historians  testified  that  the 
Holocaust  was  a  hoax. 

The  German-bom  ZuDdel,  4S, 
made  front-page  headlines  last 
month  when  a  provincial  appeals 
court  overturned  the  1985  conviction 
and  15-month  jail  sentence. 

Yet  in  what  is  considered  a  key 
ruling  on  the  nation's  less  than  five- 
year-old  constitution,  the  appeals 
court  upheld  the  section  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  code  under  which  Zundel  was 
charged,  saying  that  the  right  lo 
freedom  of  expression  is  not  abso¬ 
lute. 

Spreading  false  ideas  "would 
appear  to  have  no  social  or  moral 
value  which  would  merit  constitu¬ 
tional  protections.”  stated  the  rul¬ 
ing. 

Instead,  the  retrial  order  was 
based  on.  legal  errors  which  were 
deemed  to  have  denied  Zundel  a  fair 
trial.  The  five-member  appeals 


panel  said  the  original  judge  misled 
the  jury  when  he  counselled  that 
Zundel  could  be  convicted  if  he  did 
not  honestly  believe  his  publications 
rather  than  if  he  knew  them  fo  be 
false. 

Helen  Smolack  of  the  Canadian 
Holocaust  Remembrance  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  group  that  began  proceed- 


'No  gas  chambers  in  Nazi 
Germany' 

'Auschwitz  called  fake— 
Nazi  camp  had  pool, 
ballroom...* 


ings  against  Zundel  in  1983. 
appealed  publicly  to  the  attorney- 
general  not  to  “allow  this  miscar¬ 
riage  of  justice  to  continue.”  "You 
can't  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
ignore  moral  issues,”  she  said. 

And  while  Che  Canadian  Jewish 
Congress  (CJC),  which  represents 
Canada's  315,000  Jews,  praised  the 
appeals  court's  constitutional  ruling, 
Alan  Borovoy,  head  of  the  Canadian 
Civil  Liberties  Association,  renewed 
his  demand  that  section  177  be  re¬ 
pealed.  saving:  "it  is  a  bad  Jaw- 
...  which  could  threaten  free  speech 
of  wide  varieties  of  people  who  bear 
no  resemblance  to  Ernst  Zundel.” 

Section  177  of  the  criminal  code, 
which  has  remained  essentially  the 
same  since  it  was  adopted  from  En¬ 
glish  Common  Law  in  1892.  says  that 


everyone  who  wilfully  publishes  “a 
statement,  title  or  news  that  he 
knows  to  be  false  and  that  causes  or 
is  likely  to  cause  injury  or  mischief  to 
a  public  interest”  can  be  jailed  for  up 
to  two  years. 

The  appeal  decision  has  reopened  #■ 
an  emotionally  charged  controversy 
among  Jewish  leaders,  legal  experts, 
and  newspaper  editorialists  over 
whether  Canadian  law  should  be 
used  to  halt  the  spread  of  anti- 
Semitic  ideas.  Many  observer*, 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  extensive 
media  coverage  of  the  Zundel  affair, 
assert  that  legal  action  merely 
grunted  legitimacy  and  a  platform  to 
views  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  unnoticed. 

Headlines  at  the  time  read:  “No 
gas  chambers  in  Nazi  Germany,  ex¬ 
pert  witnesses  testifies,’’  “Auschwitz 
called  fake  -  Nazi  camp  had  pool, 
ballroom,”  “Lawyer  challenges  cre¬ 
matoria  theory.”  “Women  happy  at 
Auschwitz,  trial  told.” 

Whatever  their  positions.  Cana¬ 
dian  Jews  have  reacted  with  dread  to 
the  idea  of  enduring  a  repeat  of  the  I 
courtroom  drama  in  which  the  geno¬ 
cide  of  six  million  Jews  bad  to  be 
proved  from  square  one  -  survivors 
grilled  as  to  whether  they  had  actual¬ 
ly  witnessed  mass  executions  with 
their  own  eyes. 

In  a  bail  hearing  at  the  end  of  last 
month  attended  by  about  a  dozen 
cheering  supporters.  Zundel  was 
already  promising  "an  even  longer 
trial  with  even  better  experts." 
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Interpol  chief  Raymond  Kendell  (centre.)  and  Police  Inspector- 
General  David  Kraus  look  over  captured  terrorist  weapons  during  a 
visit  by  Kendell  to  national  police  headquarters.  Kendell  said  during 
the  visit  that  there  is  dear  evidence  (inking  terrorist  organizations  to 
international  drug  smuggling  rings.  The  terror  groups  provide 
protection  for  the  drug  rings  and  transport  the  drug  for  pay,  he  said. 
Kendell  is  in  Israel  lor  five  days  as  a  guest  of  the  Israeli  Police. 

iF.liiihu  Har.iiii 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  A  V’fV.  -  The  2 1st  Israel  Bridge 
Festival  has  not  reached  ihe  halfway 
point,  but  it  already  clear  that  all 
attendance  records  will  he  shattered. 

A  whopping  252  I  able*  -  more 
than  l  _UC n t  players  -  are  participating 
in  rhe  three -session  open  pairs  in 
which  play  began  Sunday  night.  That 
follows  1!S2  tables  in  Saturday  even¬ 
ing’s  l wo- session  mixed  pair  com¬ 
petition.  and  S2  tables  in  the  Sunday 
morning  individual  The  session- 
tabic  mark  so  far  stands  at  slightly 
ox ei  1. 2(1(1. 

Response  lias  been  so  strong  that 
festival  organizers  have  added  a 
seventh  event  to  the  schedule  -  a 
men  s  pairs,  in  be  held  parallel  lo  the 
women's  pairs  on  Saturday  morning. 

Israelis  dominated  the  final  stand¬ 
ings  in  the  festival's  first  two  events. 
The  Tel  Aviv  area  pair  of  Levit- 
Porai  were  winners  of  Saturday 


night's  mixed  pairs.  Second  were 
Brechner-Rich.  followed  by 
Hayczuk-Fricdlandcr  and  Birman- 
Birman.  Sunday  mornings  indi¬ 
vidual  was  won  by  Menahcm  Ravid. 
with  Yitzhak  Sjssoh  second.  Ruth 
Sussman  third  jnd  Doron  Yadlin 
fourth. 

Festival  organizers  were  dis¬ 
appointed  Sunday  night  when  they 
gor  *ii. rd  that  Rixi  Markus  and  Piet¬ 
ro  Foruuet  wouid  not  attend  the 
festival.  Bui  the  foreign  contingent, 
including  reigning  world  champions 
(Cathie  Wei  and  Judie  Radm.  Carol 
and  Tom  Sanders,  and  Sweden's 
Sundlin-Kulberg,  were  very  much  in 
evidence,  giving  the  throng  of  Israeli 
competitor:  a  rarely -realized  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  against  the  world's  best 
players. 

The  open  pairs  concludes  tonight. 
On  tomorrow’s  schedule  is  the  rwo- 
session  mixed  team*  of  four. 


Cabinet  set 
to  end  illegal 
construction 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Cabinet  ministers,  to  a  man,  are 
earnest  about  the  need  to  prevent  ^ 
illegal  construction  in  the  Arab  sec-  * 
tor  in  the  future,  even  if  they  are 
ready  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  most 
illegal  buildings  that  are  already 
standing. 

Their  good  intentions,  however, 
are  hampered  by  the  fact  that  the> 
cannot  decide  to  allocate  a  budget 
for  additional  building-licence  in¬ 
spectors.  and  they  do  not  know 
which  unit  should  be  charged  with 
spotting  illegal  construction  the  mo- 
n>e;ntit. starts.  ,.,w 
.j  .’Xhe' ’cabinet  ^oqpSunday  cooanued. 
bpt  dkf  not  complete,  its  discussion 
oh  the  recommendations  of  the  Mar- 
kovitcb  Committee  on  unlicensed 
construction  in  the  Arab  and  Druse 
sectors,  whereby  6,000  homes  would 
be  licensed  retroactively,  despite 
their  illegality,  and  some  300  would 
be  demolished. 

Ya'akov  Markovitch,  deputy 
director-general  for  special  duties  at 
the  Interior  Ministry,  drew  up  the 
report  last  year  at  the  behest  of  the 
then  minister.  Yitzhak  Peretz. 

The  300  houses  due  to  go  were 
built  without  licences  on  iand  ear-  ? 
marked  for  roads,  public  institu¬ 
tions,  power  lines  and  so  forth. 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  again  suggested  that  the 
task  of  nipping  unlicensed  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  bud  be  given  to  the  Green 
PatTol.  a  unit  of  the  Agriculture 
Ministry  that  combats  encroachment 
upon  state  lands. 

Ministe  r- wi  t  houi-  Po  nfolio  Moshe 
Arens,  who  is  responsible  for  minor¬ 
ity  affairs  and  is  piloting  the  Markn- 
vitch  report  through  the  cabinet, 
s.iid  he  would  give  Sharon's  proposal 
due  consideration. 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim 
said  that  from  the  budgetary  point  of 
view  he  would  oppose  all  proposals 
to  create  a  special  unit  to  spot  illegal 
buildings.  Nissim  suggested  that  an 
intermm/sterial  team  of  senior  offi¬ 
cials  should  be  formed  to  pinpoint  (» 
exivting  resource  within  the  budgets 
of  the  ministries  involved  in  build¬ 
ing.  planning,  and  Jand  allocation. 

Minisrer-without- Portfolio  Ezer 
Weizman,  Arens'  predecessor  in  the 
minorities'  sphere,  said  that  regrets 
over  existing  illegal  building  were 
like  cry  ing  over  spilt  milk.  The  gnx'- 
emment  would  be  tested  by  the 
ppjeedures  it  laid  down  to  stop  illeg¬ 
al  building  in  the  future,  he  said. 

Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev 
said  that  the  government  couid  not 
close  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many 
hundreds  of  court  demolition  orders 
wrre  still  hanging  fire,  h  wouid  have 
to  find  some  legal  way  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  those  orders  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  felt  should  not  be  carried  out. 
and  not  just  leave  them  in  limbo,  he 
said. 

Ji 


By  ARY  EH  RUBINSTEIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

V*  till  a  large  scale  influx  of  Soviet  immigrants  in 
the  near  future  being  mooted,  the  Absorption 
Ministry  ur.d  Jewish  Agency  have  begun  squab¬ 
bling  over  how  to  receive  them. 

A  master  plan  for  the  absorption  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  was  presented  to  the  cuhinet  by 
Absorption  Minister  ^  a'acov  Tsur  several  months 
ago  The  plan  has  now  been  dubbed  “inoperative" 
by  Haim  Aharon,  head  nf  the  Jewish  Agency's 
Aliya  Department,  in  a  23-page  booklet  outlining 
his  own  proposals. 

A  major  point  of  contention  is  whether  Israel 
shouid  attempt  to  oblige  jews  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  to  come  to  Israel  by  blocking  other  option*. 

Tsur  has  called  for  abolition  of  “the  shameful 
Vienna  arrangements"  that  enable  Soviet  itnmig- 
r juts  to  opt  k»r  the  L'.S.  rather  than  for  Israel  He 
said  that  Israel  must  persuade  the  LLS.  govern¬ 
ment  to  abolish  Ihc  status  of  refugee,  it  has  been 
granting  to  Jews  who  leave  the  Soviet  Ihunn 


ostensibly  for  Israel. 

Israel  should  not  flinch  from  a  confrontation 
with  Americun-Jewish  leaders  on  this  point,  said 
Tsur.  He  called  for  the  government  to  seek  a 
dialogue  with  the  Soviet  Union  aimed  at  opening 
the  nation's  antes  fo  Jew.*  and  inauguration  of 
direct  flight*  to  Israel. 

Aharon  maintains  thar  direct  flight.*  from  the 
Soviet  Union  will  only  exacerbate  the  problem  of 
absorption  since  it  will  force  emiuiex  to  come  here 
against  their  will. 

Tsur  says  his  plan  is  based  on  the  lessons  learned 
tioni  the  absorption  of  the  wave*  of  Soviet  im¬ 
migration  in  the  and  is  tailored  to  the 
particular  requirements  of  .Soviet  Jews.  Aharon 
asserts  that  the  ministry  plan  was  prepared  with¬ 
out  coordination  with  his  department  .and  docs  not 
answer  the  specific  needs  of  Soviet  Jew*. 

Nuring  rhe  7ti  per  cent  cimp-*iut  rate  of  Soviet 
Jew*  arriving  in  Vienna  and  opting  for  countries 
other  than  Israel.  Aharon  *aid  the  absorption 
policy  thus  far  has  failed  in  reduce  the  extent  of 


this  phenomenon. 

Aharon  maintains  that  Tsurs  master  n| 
would  curtail  the  involvement  of  his  departrm 
by  restricting  absorption  centres  (.which  a  re  op 
ared  bv  the  department)  to  development  towns, 
the  cities,  absorption  centres  would  be  replaced 
a  system  of  rental  housing. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  prime  minister  last  wet 
Aharon  said  that  the  scope  and  importance 
bovKt  aliya  dtciates  that  it  be  given  th7 ;Catus  o 
spccia!  project  with  the  highest  priority 
The  project  he  says,  should  be  developed  a 
administered  by  an  inter-ins titution'al  team  (r« 
not  the  Absorption  Ministry),  which  should 
beaded  by  a  semor  minister  (which.  disqtiaUf 

u "per*inai,ty  of  ^Wished. pub 

stature,  both  here  and  abroad," 

Aharon  further  recommended  ihaf  a  pub 
figure  from  among  the  Russian  olim  be  invited 
work  with  the  team.  His  specific  task  would  be 
transmit  a  positive  message  to  the  Soviet  Jews  sl 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  the  drop-outs  W  <  = 
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Ambitions  Rise 

Skill  in  Battle 
in  Arms  Deals 


By  ROBERTO  SURO 


A  COMMANDER  ot  Iran's  Revolution¬ 
ary  Guards  climbed  to  the  top  of  an 
l  earthen  embankment  and  pointed 
1  toward  the  front  lines  where  his 
-  -  troops  were  fighting  just  a  few  miles  from 

Basra,  Iraq's  second  largest  city.  “Our  objec¬ 
tive  is  not  to  take  Basra  or  Baghdad."  he  told 
a  group  of  foreign  journalists.  Speaking 
calmly  and  with  absolute  assurance,  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  his  forces'  goal  was  to  “liberate" 
Karbala;  a  holy  city  in  central  Iraq,  and  At- 
Quds,  as  Jerusalem  is  known  to  Moslems. 

Such  proclamations  of  holy  war  might  be 
easier  to  dismiss  if  [ran  were  not  scoring  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  Gulf 'War  -and  if  its  allies  in 
■Lebanon  were  not  steadily  gaining  strength 
cjose  to  the  border  with  Israel.  Although 
.  there  were  reports  last  week  that  Iraq  had 
recaptured  ground  lost  in  December.  Iran's 
leaders  seem  convinced  of  eventual  victory. 
They  are  showing  .equally  remarkable  self- 
confidence  in  their  dealings  with  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  (heir  Middle 
Eastern  neighbors. 

Deciphering  Iran’s  intentions  is  complicat¬ 
ed,  however,  by  the  clash  of  factions  within 
its  ruling  elite.  The  detention  and  release  last 
week  of  Gerald  F.  Seib,  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  who  had  been  invited  to  Teheran 
with  other  American  journalists,  seemed  a 
case  in  point  Some  analysts  thought  Mr.  Seib 
was  seized  by  Iranians  seeking  to  embarrass 
the  leaders  who  had  invited  him. 

Unclear  Inf  ormation 

.  Similarly,  m  Lebanon,  several  Iranian  fac¬ 
tions  conduct  sometimes  conflicting  relations 
. .  •  .  wkh;Shiite groups. fligloinalsEinfeberan  and' 

^^^adSdemicHu^sts?  saM'SecrM^y^Stsne 
r  ‘“"George  P.'SHu'ttz  ’said,  that' 'the' 

grijup^claimirig  responsibility  for. seizing 
American  hostages  recently  in  Beirut  had 
-  .  ’  .“very  close  ties'*  with  Iran.  But  in  itself,  that 

information  did  not  make  clear  how  the  kid¬ 
nappers  could  be  persuaded  to  release  their 
captives. 

The  Harvard  historian.  Roy  Moltahedeh, 
sees  evidence  of  two  and  perhaps  four  sepa¬ 
rate  channels  between  Teheran  and  Beirut. 
“There  is  no  single,  clea  r  set  of  policy  st  rate- 
gies  in  Lebanon,”  he  said.  "Iran's  interests  in 
Lebanon  vary,  depending  on  who  is  on  the 
other  end."  Iran  has  used  Lebanon  to  strike 
at  Jsrael,  promote  its  alliance  with  Syria,  in¬ 
fluence  the  Palesrinians,  and  perhaps  to  try 
to  engender  a  new  Islamic  republic. 

Iran  has  succeeded  in  marshaling  power  in 
a  country  that  has  been  a  bloody  quagmire 
for  others,  and  this  has  colored  its  foreign 
policy  dealings.  Iran's  apparent  influence 
over  hostage-takers  helped  draw  the  Reagan 
Administration  into  secret  arms  dealings 
with  Teheran.  The  Iranians  took  on  Washing¬ 
ton  confidently,  feeling  they  had  thwarted  the 
-  -  United  States  in  Lebanon.  “All  it  look  was 

two  martyrs  to  push  the  Americans  out  of 
Beirut;  one  to  blow  up  the  embassy,  another 
for  the  Marines,"  said  a  smiling  official  of 


Iran's  Islamic  Guidance  Ministry,  referring 
to  the  1983  bombings  directed  at  American 
peacekeeping  forces  Lebanon  after  the  1982 
Israeli  invasion. 

Although  the  arms  dealings  were  eventu¬ 
ally  halted.  Western  diplomats  in  Teheran 
believe  the  experience  may  encourage  even 
greater  boldness.  They  think  the  Speaker  of 
Parliament,  Hojatoleslam  Ali  Akbar 
Hashemi  Rasfanjant,  managed  the  contacts 
with  Washington  but  that,  beforehand  or  af¬ 
terward,  he  lined  up  support  from  colleagues 
.and  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini.  "Rasfan- 
jani  took  risks  in  dealing  with  the  U.S.,  but  un¬ 
like  Reagan  he  has  handled  it  masterfully 
and  has  emerged  as  a  stronger  figure  in  the 
end."  said  a  Western  envoy  in  Teheran. 

Iranians  who  favor  rapprochement  with 
America  thought  the  contacts  had  advanced 
that  goal.  Hard-liners,  meanwhile,  were 
happy  to  portray  the  episode  as  a  crafty  trick 
that  won  sophisticated  weapons  at  little  cost. 
Kasim  Noghonedarian,  an  American-trained 
professoral  Teheran  University . expressed  a 
popular  Iranian  view:  "The  U.S.  realized 
that  <(  could  not  live  without  Iran  because 
Iran  will  be  very  powerful  in  the  future,  and 
so  people  felt  very  confident  and  very  as¬ 
sured  about  the  strength  of  the  revolution." 

An  ‘Open  Door9  Policy 

Analysts  such  as  R.  K.  Ramazani  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  believe  an  increas¬ 
ingly  confident  Iran  will  pursue  wider  con¬ 
tacts.  Mr.  Ramazani  has  traced  a  gradual 
movement  since  1982  from  isolation  to  what 
he  calls  an  "open  door  policy."  A  milestone, 
he  maintains,  was  the  protocol  signed  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  December  that  estab¬ 
lished  a  framework  for  normalized  relations 
and  envisaged  resumption  of  Soviet  imports 
-tif  ,IrahiaH:*aniral-  gasr  He  -added;tha»  Iran 
"  has  also  tried 'to  conduct  regular  arid,,  where 
possible,  friendly  contacts  with  neighbors 
across  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  apparently 
helped  Iran  to  lobby  successfully  for  a  rise  in 
oil  prices  late  last  year. 

Whether  Iran  has  indeed  opened  its  doors 
or  not.  it  holds  angry  grudges  against  most  of 
the  world  for  failing  lo  condemn  Iraq's  at¬ 
tacks  in  1980  that  launched  the  Gulf  War.  Re¬ 
cently,  Iran's  envoys  have  knocked  on  doors 
from  Havana  to  the  Vatican,  asking  for  pro¬ 
tests  against  Iraqi  bombing  of  civilian  areas, 
even  as  Iran's  own  missiles  regularly  pound 
Baghdad.  Iranian  resentment  is  most  clearly 
directed  against  such  Arab  nations  as  Egypt. 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait,  which 
have  supported  Iraq  with  varying  openness. 
Also  some  of  Washington's  best  friends  in  the 
region,  they  are  often  denounced  in  Teheran 
as  “American  agents.” 

“The  franians  feel  that  the  generation  of 
the  future  in  the  Arab  world  is  sympathetic  to 
Islamic  revolution,  and  they  are  determined 
to  keep  in  contact  with  that  audience  through 
radical  groups,”  said  Mr.  Moltahedeh  of  Har¬ 
vard.  As  Iran  attempts  to  obliterate  Western 
influence  in  the  Middle  East,  a  collision  with 
the  United  Slates  may  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  avert. 


Of  Old  Beliefs  and  Modem  Hatreds 


By  JOHN  KIFNER 


o 


Kuwait 

kN  what  began  as  a  quiet  December 
morning  three  years  ago,  a  truck 
turned  into  the  seafront  American 
Embassy  compound  here,  veered 
into  an  administration  building  and  exploded. 
Another  suicide  truck-bomber  hit  the  French 
Embassy,  and  there  were  explosions  at  five 
other  sites  in  this  comfortably  wealthy  little 
Gulf  emirate,  including  buildings  used  by  the 
Raytheon  Corporation,  which  was  installing 
American-made  Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles. 

Behind  the  attacks  lay  a  complex  network 
stretching  from  the  Shiite  Moslem  holy  city 
of  Qum  in  Iran  to  poor  isolated  villages  on  the 
stony  hills  of  southern  Lebanon  and  squalid 
shantytowns  crowded  with  refugees  on  the 
edge  of  Beirut.  Linked  by  ancient  beliefs  and 
modem  resentments,  they  have  all  become 


part  of  the  battle  between  ideologies  and  in¬ 
terests  of  East  and  West.  With  an  estimated 
population  of  only  1.7  million  and  squeezed 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  almost  in 
sight  of  the  fran-fraq  war  front,  Kuwait  has 
been  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  Middle 
Eastern  religious,  ethnic  and  clan  violence 
that  reaches  to  Western  Europe  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  Recent  kidnappings  and  threats  have 
threads  that  go  back  to  the  explosions  that 
rocked  Kuwait.  After  Kuwaiti  courts  found  17 
Shiites  guilty  in  the  1983  bombings  and  put 
them  in  prison,  their  supporters  in  Beirut 
seized  Americans  as  hostages,  including 
Terry  Anderson,  the  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  Thomas  Sutherland,  dean  of 
agriculture  at  the  American  University. 

In  Beirut  last  week,  it  appeared  that  ferry 
Waite,  the  Anglican  Church  envoy  who  had 
been  trying  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  had  become  a  hostage  himself.  Local 
militia  leaders  said  that  Mr.  Waite,  who  dis- 


In  Summary 


Plan  to  Speed 
‘Star  Wars'  Tests 
Starts  a  Fight 

President  Reagan  and  tiis  advisers  last 
week  were  discussing  whether  to  accelerate 
testing  and  deploying  parts  of  the  missile  de¬ 
fense  system  known  as  " Star  Wars.”  To  pre¬ 
pare  the  legal  ground,  they  were  considering 
issuing  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  which  was  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Reports  of  these  White  House  plans  set  off 
criticism  by  Democrats  in  Congress,  arms 
control  advocates  and  some  allied  countries. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  warned 
that  re-interpreting  the  treaty  would  provoke 
"a  constitutional  crisis  of  profound  dimen¬ 
sions.”  The  Senate  had  approved  the  treaty 
with  the  understanding  that  it  set  limits  on 
testing  and  deployment  of  defensive  systems. 
Senator  Nunn  and  House  Democrats,  led  by 
the  Speaker,  Jim  Wright  of  Texas,  cautioned 
Mr.  Reagan  that  changing  the  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  treaty  would  erode  support  For 
his  missile  defense  system. 

In  Moscow,  meanwhile,  Mikhail  S.  Gorba¬ 
chev  the  Soviet  leader,  met  with  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  and  other  former  American  offi¬ 
cials  and  said  he  was  uncertain  whether  Mr. 
Reagan  still  had  sufficient  political  straigth 
to  negotiate  arms  control  agreements.  Hop- 
to  impede  the  Star  Wars  program,  the 
Russians  haw  urgeda  resiricirve  mlerpreta; 
tion  of  the  ABM  treaty,  as  part  of  an  arms  re- 
Auction  agreement.  Soviet  officials  also  re¬ 
peated  warnings  that  they  would  soon  end 


Paul  Conklin 


Senator  Sam  Nunn 


their  I8-month-ofd .  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  following  the  American  test 
announced  last  week  in  Nevada. 

Naming  Names 
In  the  Bronx 

In  many  political  domains,  nomination  is 
tantamount  to  election;  in  the  Bronx,  it  is 
beginning  to  seem  that  election  is  tanta* 
mount  lo  investigation. 

Dropping  names  like  bombshells,  four 
plea-bargaining  former,  executives  of  the 


Wedtech  Corporation  said  they  had  made 
payoffs  to  20  Government  officials,  including 
two  Bronx  Congressmen  and  Borough  Presi¬ 
dent  Stanley  Simon,  Federal  prosecutors  dis¬ 
closed  last  week.  With  that,  and  the  continu¬ 
ing  municipal  corruption  scandal,  almost 
every  major  public  and  Democratic  party  of¬ 
ficial  in  the  borough  was  under  investigation, 
on  trial  or  convicted. 

The  four  Wedtech  executives,  whose  com¬ 
pany  grew  from  a  small  South  Bronx  ma¬ 
chine  shop  to  a  $]00-milIion-a-year  military 
supplier  with  the  help  of  no-bid  Federal  con¬ 
tracts,  said  they  had  paid  bribes  to  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Mario  Biaggi  and  Robert  Garcia 
among  other  Government  officials.  The  Con¬ 
gressmen  denied  any  wrongdoing.  Mr.  Simon 
said  simply,  "Thetruth  will  not  hurt  me.” 

In  a  related  development,  the  former  com¬ 
mander  of  the  state  militia,  Vito  J  Castella¬ 
no,  admitted  in  court  that  he  had  accepted  a 
$58,000  bribe  from  Wedtech.  Bernard  Ehr¬ 
lich,  a  partner  in  a  law  firm  associated  with 
Mr.  Biaggi,  was  indicted  on  charges  of  brib¬ 
ing  Mr.  Castellano  on  Wedtech's  behalf.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty.  The  Wedtech  executives, 
who  were  charged  with  forging  millions  of 
dollars  in  invoices  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  to  be  sentenced  this  week. 

“As  the  case  unfolds,  you  will  definitely 
need  a  scorecard  to  tell  the  good  guys  from 
the  bad,"  said  Kalman  V,  Gallup,  a  lawyer 
representing  Fred  Neuberger,  Wedtech's  for¬ 
mer  board  chairman. 

New  Mandates  for 
Smoke-Free  Air 

Nonsmokers  breathed  more  freely  in  6.800 
Federal  buildings  around  the  nation  last 
week,  and  the  New  York  Public  Health  Coun¬ 


cil  promised  them  the  same  relief  in  work¬ 
places  and  public  areas  around  the  stale. 

New  Federal  rules,  reversing  the  previous 
priority,  forbid  smoking  everywhere  it  is  not 
expressly  permitted.  Each  agency  made  its 
own  decisions  on  designated  smoking  spaces, 
with  one  of  the  least  generous  being  the  Cen¬ 
ters  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta.  The  rules 
took  effect  Friday. 

The  New  York  action,  the  same  day,  is  to 
take  effect  in  90  days.  Among  the  most  re¬ 
strictive  in  the  nation,  it  prohibits  smoking  in 
taxicabs,  limousines  and  nearly  all  indoor 
areas  except  private  homes,  bars,  hotel 
rooms  and  small  restaurants.  Eating  places 
with  more  than  50  seats  must  set  aside  non¬ 
smoking  space  "sufficient  to  meet  demand." 
At  work,  smokers  may  light  up  only  in  en¬ 
closed  areas  away  from  nonsmokers. 

Opponents  of  the  new  measures  had 
argued  that  the  state  agency  had  no  right  to 
impose  them  after  the  Slate  Legislature 
failed  to  do  so  several  times.  But  leading  op¬ 
ponents  of  antismoking  rules  said  the  legisla¬ 
ture  was  unlikely  to  try  to  overturn  them. 

The  new  rules  reflected  the  growing  belief, 
that,  as  a  1985  New  Jersey  law  put  it,  "The 
right  of  the  nonsmoker  to  breathe  clean  air 
supersedes  the  right  of  the  smoker  to 
smoke."  Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop.  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States,  gave  the  move¬ 
ment  additional  support  last  December  when 
he  cited  a  study  estimating  that  2.400  non- 
smokers  a  year  die  of  lung  cancer  caused  by 
"environmental  tobacco  smoke,” 

Smoking  restrictions  have  already  been 
imposed  by  a  score  of  states,  many  munici¬ 
palities  and  such  large  employers  as  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation,  I.B.M.  and  Proctor 
&  Gamble.  In  the  metropolitan  area,  restric¬ 
tions  of  va  ry  ing  severity  had  been  enacted.  In 
New  York,  the  new  state  rules  would  super¬ 
sede  any  less  stringent  local  measures. 


appeared  nearly  three  weeks  ago,  was 
"under  arrest." 

The  Kuwaiti  bombers  had  won  praise  for 
performing  their  “Islamic  duty"  from  Aya¬ 
tollah  Hussein  Ali  Montazert,  the  designated 
successor  of  Iran's  leader,  Ayatollah  Ruhol¬ 
lah  Khomeini.  Ayatollah  Montazeri  heads  a 
committee  dedicated  to  spreading  the  Is¬ 
lamic  revolution  and  driving  out  Western  in¬ 
fluence.  Among  its  components  is  Iran’s  un¬ 
derground  A1  Daawa,  or  The  Call,  and  funda¬ 
mentalists  in  Lebanon,  principally  the  rap¬ 
idly  growing  Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God. 
Most  of  the  17  prisoners  in  Kuwait  were  Ira¬ 
qis,  but  three  were  Lebanese,  including  the 
bomb  maker.  Western  intelligence  officials 
said  he  is  a  Lebanese  Shiite  who  figured  in 
the  initial  round  of  hostage-taking.  They  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  a  relative  of  the  Musawi  clan, 
whose  members  run  several  fundamentalist 
organizations.  Some  say  he  is  Mustafa  Yous- 
ser,  a  member  of  the  Mugniyah  family. 

Some  repons  from  Beirut  last  week  indi¬ 
cated  that  Mr.  Waite  had  been  seized  by  kid¬ 
nappers  angry  at  whaL  they  saw  as  unful¬ 
filled  assurances  of  amnesty  for  the  Kuwaiti 
17.  Arab  diplomats  said  he  was  seized  to 
bring  pressure  on  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  to  resume  deliveries  of  arms  to  Iran,  and 
it  was  speculated  that  he  could  have  been 
taken  by  Hezbollah.  Sheikh  Mohammed  Hus¬ 
sein  Fadlallah.  spiritual  mentor  of  Hezbollah, 
accused  the  envoy  of  being  "on  a  propapanda 
mission  for  the  interests  of  the  international 
situation  in  the  United  States.”  The  group's 
officers  are  believed  to  include  relatives  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Hamadei,  arrested  last 
month  at  Frankfurt  airport  with  bottles  filled 
with  explosives.  His  brother,  Abbas  Ali 
Hamadei,  was  arrested  later. 

The  United  States  sought  to  extradite  Mo¬ 
hammed  Hamadei.  who,  it  said,  was  one  of 
the  hijackers  who  took  a  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines  plane  to  Beirut  in  1985  and  killed  an 
American  passenger.  When  the  Hamadei 
brothers  were  arrested,  two  West  Germans 
were  kidnapped  in  Beirut,  and  Bonn  post¬ 
poned  a  decision  on  extraditing  Mohammed 
Hamadei.  Also  in  Beirut,  men  in  police  uni¬ 
forms  appeared  at  University  College  Jan.  24 
and  look  three  more  Americans  hostage. 
Yesterday,  an  American  was  abducted  in  the 
same  area.  There  have  been  difficult-to- 
evaluate  threats  to  kill  the  hostages  if  the 
United  Stales  launched  a  military  action  or  if 
Israel  did  not  release  some  400  prisoners.  Is¬ 
rael  refused.  The  United  States  has  moved 
Navy  ships  into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
But  when  Washington  sought  a  coordinating 
meeting  of  European  allies,  several  countries 
preferred  to  pursue  separate  efforts. 

Kuwait  has  stubbornly  resisted  all  pres¬ 
sure  to  free  the  17  prisoners,  even,  according 
to  some  reports,  appeals  from  White  House 
officials  trying  to  gain  the  release  of  hostages 
in  Beirut  Braving  opposition  from  Iran, 
threats  from  fundamentalists  and  bombings 
at  its  oil  installations  last  month,  Kuwait  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hold  a  summit  meeting  or  leaders 
of  Islamic  countries.  Afterward,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  II  more  Shiites  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  and  accused  them  of  participating  in 
the  oil  bombings.  Kuwaiti  citizens  were  in¬ 
volved,  for  the  first  time,  in  an  act  of  violence 
against  their  country. 
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A  pence  France  Pr<*ssc 


Filipinos  reading  about  results  of 
plebiscite  in  Manila  last  week. 

Aquino  Wins  Big 
On  Constitution 
As  Truce  Ends 

Putting  aside  the  guns  and  knives 
that  played  a  sinister  role  in  previ¬ 
ous  elections.  Philippine  voters  gave 
President  Corazon  C  Aquino  and  her 
Government  a  ringing  endorsement 
and  new  legitimacy  last  week. 

In  a  heavy  turnout,  they  approved 
bv  nearly  80  percent  a  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  that  would  keep  her  in  office 
until  1992,  according  to  unofficial  re¬ 
turns.  The  election  commission 
chairman.  Ramon  Felipe,  reported 
"the  cleanest  and  fairest"  vote  since 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  came  to  power 
in  the  1960  s. 

Juan  Ponce  Enrile,  the  former  De¬ 
fense  Minister  who  opposed  the  con- 
si  mil  ion.  which  at-  Hie  le£st  pul  on 
hold  his- own  reportred  presidential' 
ambitions,  said:  "We  have  to  accept.’ 
the  mandate  of  the  people.”.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  .  returns,  however,  indicated 
considerable  opposition  at  several 
military  bases.  •  : 

The  peaceful  plebiscite  seemed  la 
have  a  calming  effect  after  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  period  in  which  soldiers  killed 
a  dozen  leftist  demonstrators  near 
the  presidential  palace;  right-wing 
troops  staged  a  mutiny  and  seized  a 
television  station  amid  efforts  by  Mr. 
Marcos  to  return  from  exile  in  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  peace  talks  with  Commu¬ 
nist  rebels  were  suspended. 

A  60-day  cease-fire  in  the  18-year- 
old  Communist  insurgency  expires 
today.  Yesterday,  the  rebels  issued  a 
statement  announcing  that  they 
would  not  agree  to  extend  the  cease¬ 
fire.  accusing  the  military  of  violat¬ 
ing"  if. 

Among  the  24,000-word  constitu¬ 
tion's  many  provisions  are  a  ban  on 
political  activities  by  the  military, 
the  creation  of  a  two-house  parlia¬ 
ment  and  a  requirement  that  iwo- 
thirds  of  the  new  Senate  must  ap¬ 
prove  any  extension  of  the  leases  on 
the  two  big  American  bases. 

The  leases  expire  in  1992.  The 
bases  may  also  be  jeopardized  3s  a 
result  of  a  provision  declaring  the 
Philippines  'a  nuclear-free  zone.” 


History,  as  written  by  the  current 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  not 
being  kind  to  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
who  led  the  country  for  IS  years. 

The  period  before  his  death  in  1982 
was  marked  by  *■  serious  breaches  of 
party  ethics”  when  some  officials 
"became  accomplices  ir«,  if  not  or¬ 
ganizers  of,  criminal  activities,”  Mi¬ 
khail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  current  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  said  two  weeks  ago. 

One  of  those  officials,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  Iasi  week,  may  have  been 
Yuri  M.  Churbanov.  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
son-in-law. 

The  Foreign  Ministry  confirmed 
widespread  rumors  that  Mr.  Churba¬ 
nov.  a  former  police  official  in 
charge  of  fighting  fraud,  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  and  is  under  investigation  far 
corruption  and  taking  bribes. 

Mr.  Churbanov *s  descent  started 
sunn  after  Mr.  Brezhnev's  death.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  job  as  First 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
reportedly  assigned  to  a  minor  post 
in  Siberia. 

In  1982,  there  were  rumors  that 
Mr.  Churbanov’s  wife,  Galina  Brezh¬ 
nev,  was  a  friend  of  a  circus  director 
who  was  arrested  in  a  case  involving 
diamond  and  currency  smuggling. 
Mr.  Brezhnev's  son,  Yuri,  was  dis¬ 
missed  last  year  from  his  job  as  a 
high-ranking  trade  official,  presum¬ 
ably  for  health  reasons. 

The  Foreign  Ministry’s  disclosure 
of  Mr.  Churbanov's  arrest  was  in¬ 
tended  for  foreign  correspondents, 
and  it  was  not  clear  whether  the 
Soviet  press  would  carry  the  news. 
The  ministry  did  not  give  any  details 
of  the  charges. 

Economic  crimes  carry  stiff  pen¬ 
alties  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  con¬ 


victed  of  taking  bribes  can  spend  up 
to  15  years  in  prison,  but,  in  "espe¬ 
cially  aggravating  circumstances,” 
they  face  the  death  penalty. 

Chilean  Admits 
Role  in  ’76  Murder 

United  States  courts  long  ago  es¬ 
tablished  an  official  Chilean  role  in 
the  1976  murder  in  Washington  of  Or¬ 
lando  Letelier.  an  exiled  opponent  of 
President  Augusta  Pinochet.  But  the 
case  Has  never  been  resolved  be¬ 
cause  Chile  has  refused  to  extradite 
the  suspects. 

Last  week  the  trial  resumed  in 
Washington  and  a  remorseful  for¬ 
mer  agent  of  the  Chilean  secret  po¬ 
lice  took  the  stand. 

Armando  Fernandez  Larios  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  played  a  role  in 
the  plot,  traveling  to  Washington  on 
a  false  passport  in  1976  with  orders 
to  find  Mr.  Letelier,  who  was  a  for¬ 
mer  Ambassador  (o  the  United 
States,  and  report  on  where  he  lived 
and  worked. 

Mr.  Fernandez,  who  said  he  was 
consumed  by  guilt,  pleaded  guilty  to 
acting  as  an  accessory  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Letelier.  who  was  killed  with  a 
research  associate  in  a  car  bombing 
on  Washington's  Embassy  Row.  Mi¬ 
chael  V.  Townley,  an  American  who 
was  a  Chilean  agent,  confessed  that 
he  planted  the  bomb  and  served  62 
months  in  prison. 

In  exchange  for  his  confession, 
longstanding  murder  charges 
against  Mr.  Fernandez  were 
dropped.  Reagan  Administration  of¬ 
ficials  said  that  the  37-year-old  Chil¬ 
ean  had  long  wanted  to  come  for¬ 
ward  but  that  Chilean  authorities 
told  him  to  cover  up  his  role  and  that 


Pernors 


Juan  Manuei  Contreras  Sepulveda 


General  Pinochet  forbade  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  Slates. 

Mr.  Fernandez's  appearance  fol¬ 
lows  months  of  arrangements  with 
American  officials.  He  still  faces  a 
prison  term  of  up  lo  10  years  on  the 
charge  of  acting  as  an  accessory 
after  the  fact. 

Chile  has  repeatedly  refused  to  ex¬ 
tradite  Gen.  Juan  Manuel  Contreras 
Sepulveda,  (he  former  secret  police 
head. 

India-Pakistan 
Crisis  Eases 

The  absence  of  war  between  India 
and  Pakistan  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  ever  at  peace. 

So  while  the  two  countries  last 
week  managed  to  defuse  the  latest 
crisis  —  a  sudden  buildup  of  heavily 
armed  opposing  troops  on  the  border 
that  both  sides  agreed  never  should 
have  occurred  —  there  is  always  the 
threat  that  it  could  happen  again. 

"It's  ail  very  scary,  and  it's  a 
measure  of  how  far  Indian  and  Paki¬ 
stan  have  to  go  to  learn  to  live  with 
each  other.”  a  Western  diplomat 
said. 

Both  countries  were  relieved  when 
they  reached  agreement  on  a  15-day 
timetable  for  a  partial  withdrawal  of 
the  army  troops  along  a  250-mile 
stretch  of  the  north-central  border. 

But  the  accord  still  leaves  large 
numbers  of  troops  facing  each  other 
in  the  area  of  Punjab  state,  where 
New  Delhi  has  long  maintained  that 
Pakistan  has  aided  Sikh  extremists 
on  the  Indian  side.  And  further  with¬ 
drawals  probably  could  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  until  the  end  of  March. 

Meanwhile,  the  countries  agreed 
"to  exercise  maximum  restraint' 
and  pledged  not  to  attack  each  other. 

The  crisis  began  in  November 
when  India  started  an  unusually 
large  and  long-running  series  of 
troop  maneuvers,  known  as  Opera¬ 
tion  Brass  Tacks,  in  (he  Rajasthan 
desert  in  the  southern  border  region. 

The  Pakistanis,  saying  tha*  they 
feared  art  invasion,  began  moving 
their  troops  to  the  border  in  January. 
Beginning  Jan.  23,  India  moved  in 
reinforcements  and  put  its  forces  on 
alert. 

"The  whole  thing  has  obviously 
gone  out  of  control,”  a  retired  Indian 
diplomat  said  last  week.  “Which  side 
started  it  is  a  game  of  the  chicken 
and  the  egg.  One  thing  is  certain. 
Thir  should  never  have  happened." 


Milt  Freudenheim 
and  Katherine  Roberts 


Sharansky  Warns  the  West 


Gorbachev  Plays  a  ‘Liberator’  Game 


DZENS  of  dissidents  m  Soviet  prisons, 
labor  camps,  psychiatric  hospiiais  or 
internal  exile  have  either  been  released 
or  offered  their  freedom  in  the  Iasi  two 
weeks.  Some  Western  human  rights  groups 
speculate  —  and  hope  —  that  it  is  the  first  stage 
of  a  widespread  release  of  prisoners. 

But  Natan  Sharansky,  who  was  freed  from  a 
labor  camp  and  sent  lo  the  West  a  year  ago. 
argues  that  life  for  imprisoned  dissidents  has  in 
some  ways  become  more  difficult  under  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev. 

In  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Sharansky,  who  changed  his 
name  from  Anatoly  B.  Shcharansky  when  he 
settled  in  Israel,  discussed  the  human  rights 
developments  last  week  with  Francis  X.  Clines,  a 
correspondent  of  The  New  York  Times.  Excerpts 
follow. 


Question.  What  Is  the  latest  Information  you 
have  on  the  life  of  the  imprisoned  dissidents? 

Answer.  The  isolation  is  as  strong  and  even 
stronger  than  it  was. . . .  Not  only  has  the  system 
not  improved,  it  has,  in  fact,  become  more  tough. 

. . .  We've  had  two  deaths  in  Chistopol  prison,  the 
central  prison  for  political  prisoners.  ... 

Those  who  know,  like  me,  the  raw  conditions  of 
the  prison  and  how  it  is  so  under  control  of  the 
K.G.B.  know  that  such  things  cannot  happen 
simply  by  chance. . . .  For  people  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  it's  a  much  more  strong  message  than  all 

those  words  of  Gorbachev _ In  Chistopol  prison 

there  was  not  one  case  of  a  political  prisoner 
dying  during  my  years  there  under  "non-liberal" 
leaders. 

Q.  Describe  (he  routine  of  hardship. 

A.  They  have  a  very  big  f  reedom  of  choice  in 
prison  for  destroying  people  —  not  destroy 
physically  but  to  make  them  confess,  sign  some 
papers,  to  refute  their  ideas.  . . . 

They  have,  for  example,  up  to  18  norms  of 
feeding  the  people.  The  worst  are  9A  and  9B  in 
the  punishment  cells:  9B  is  when  you  get  three 
pieces  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  hot  water;  the  other 
is  hot  water  with  sour  sausages,  the  minimal  900 
calories.  The  highest  one  is  2,800  calories.  . . . 

Your  conditions  can  become  worse  and  worse. 
The  same  for  meeting  relatives.  You  can  have 
three  meetings  in  a  year,  two  meetings,  one  or 
none.  Letters,  the  same  —  two  letters  a  month, 
one  every  two  months,  no  letters  and  so  on.  In  a 
punishment  cell  you  simply  are  not  given  any 
warm  clothing:  no  blankets,  no  pillow.  You  suffer 


from  cold  all  the  time  and  don't  eat.  . . . 

During  the  last  year,  conditions  became  worse. 
There  were  new  instructions  against  hunger 
strikes.  If  you  start  one  you  are  immediately  pul 
into  a  punishment  cell. ...  It  was  widely  used  in 
the  first  days  of  Gorbachev's  regime. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  are  there? 

A.  1  shared  my  cell  by  chance  with  a  man  who 
in  his  previous  life  was  a  top  Soviet  official  who 
had  access  to  this  information.  And  1  was 
surprised  how  much  it  accorded  with  our 
unofficial  estimates. 

In  the  camps  there  are  approxiately  five 
million  people  in  general,  "slaves,”  not  political 
prisoners,  plus  six  million  half-slaves,  the  so- 
called  chemists,  I  detainees  kept  in  isolated 
communities  out  by  chemical  plants  and  other 
factories,  with  better  access  to  amenities  [  in  half 
freedom.  .  .  The  vast  majority  of  them  are 
nonpolitical,  mainly  accused  of  hooliganism  and 


economic  crimes.  We  know  by  name  800  to  900 
purely  political  prisoners,  but  there  are  many, 
many  more. ...  My  estimation  is  from  5,000  w 
10,000  people  jailed  under  purely  political 

charges.  . 

Q.  Is  Gorbachev  better  or  worse  than  ms 
predecessors? 

A.  In  some  ways  we  can  say  the  situation 
became  more  dangerous  because  he  is  much 
more  sophisticated  in  using  the  mass  media  of 
the  West  ...  for  deception. 

Nobody  before  him  dared  to  pass  such  an  anti¬ 
emigration  law  and  call  it  an  “emigration"  law. 

. . .  Under  this  law  they  have  excluded  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  people  who  already  asked  for 
invitations  to  Israel,  because  now  only 
immediate  relatives  are  permitted,  not  uncles  or 
aunts.  It  means,  from  the  382,000  Jews  who 
already  asked  for  invitations  from  Israel  to  help 
them  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  at  best  30,000  can 
reapply.  The  rest  cannot 

The  next  step  for  Gorbachev  in  his  diplomacy 
or  gestures  will  be  to  use  these  30,000  as 
investment  capital.  He  has  decreased  the 
numberof  people  permitted  to  leave  from  50.000. 
before  him.  in  1979.  to  800  or  900  last  year.  These 
30,000  he  wi]]  permit  to  leave  over  five  and  six 
years  and  it  will  look  like  a  big  improvement.  But 
it's  much  worse  than  the  past.  . . . 

I  fear  the  West  is  swallowing  what  he  says  as 
though  it's  not  obvious,  this  game  in  which  he  is 


Q.  fs  there  anything  that  makes  you 
optimistic? 

A.  Just  the  fact  that  Gorbachev  understands 
things  better  than  his  predecessors  gives  some 
reason  for  optimism —  The  West  must  not  be 
deceived  by  his  campaign  of  gesfuresand  must 
be  firm.  ...  '*  - 

If  the  West  will  be  firm,  Gorbachev  sooner  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  can  go  far  in  meeting 
demands  from  the  West  on  the  question  of  human 
rights  because  he  understands  how  urgently  he 
needs  agreements  with  the  West  to  get  . . 
technology  and  so  forth.  ... 

The  West  must  start  speaking  with  him  in  such 
language  as.  "O.K.,  when  you  reactr20J)00  [freed 
prisonersl  a  year,,  we'll  cancel  the  Stevenson 
amendment;  when  you  reach  50,000  a  year  we 
will  use  the  waiver  authority  of  the  Jackson 
amendment"  [The  amendments  link  American- 
Soviet  trade  to  freer  Soviet  emigration^  Now  the 
situation  fs  800  or  900  a  year,  and- if  next  year 
they  free  3,000  everyone  will  be  writing,  "took 
what  a  big  refobver:he  is.',:  \  -  V  .  .. 


Egypt  Rejects  Radioactive  German  Milk 


Off  Third  World  Shelves 


By  JOHN  TAGLIABUE 


BONN 

BVARIA’S  Minister  of  Agriculture  tasted 
the  milk  last  week  and  proclaimed  it 
safe.  The  West  German  Environment 
Minister  was  less  confident,  saying  that 
it  would  cause  no  harm  "unless  it  entered  the 
food  chain."  Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the 
danger.  3.000  ions  of  radioactive  powdered  milk, 
a  legacy  of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster  10 
months  ago,  has  led  lo  bitter  feelings  between-- 
Wesi  Germany  and  some  third  world  nations. 

Bavaria  had  taken  the  milk,  which  was  from 
cows  that  apparently  grazed  on  contaminated 
grass,  out  of  circulation  six  months  ago  and  paid 
the  dairy  that  produced  it  S2  million  in  compensa¬ 
tion.  But  two  rrainloads  of  the  milk  showed  up 
late  last  month  in  Bremen  and  Cologne,  appar¬ 
ently  on  its  way  lo  a  buyer  in  Egypt.  It  was  im¬ 
pounded  when  German  inspectors  found  that 
radioactivity  was  about  16  times  higher  than  the 
maximum  level  permitted  for  humans  and  more 
than  4  times  lhai  allowed  for  animals. 

The  incident  has  raised  questions  here  about 
acceptable  trade  practices  with  the  third  world 
and  led  to  contentions  that  Europeans  have  tried 
to  dump  products  that  were  hanned  at  home.  Ba¬ 
varian  officials  said  they  had  “numerous  offers" 
for  the  milk  from  private  middlemen  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  no  one  seemed  to  doubt  it.  But 
West  Germany's  Health  Minister.  Rita  Siis- 
smuih,  warned  that  it  was  "unconscionable  on 


ethical  grounds  to  make  distinctions  between 
health  precautions  for  Europeans  and  for  the 
peoples  of  the  developing  world."  Whoever  did 
so,  she  said,  acted  “irresponsibly  and  morally 
reprehensibly.”  Walter  Wallmann,  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  Environment  Minister,  agreed.  "We  must 
not  allow  even  the  impression  that  we  would  offer 
something  to  third  world  countries  that  is  not 
permitted  for  consumption  here.” 

After  last  April’s  accident  at  the  Chernobyl 
reactor  in  the  Soviet  Union  produced  fallout 
across  Europe,  many  countries  imposed  controls 
on  food  imported  from  the  continent  or  refused  to 
accept  food  that  was  found  to  be  contaminated. 
Argentina  rejected  Polish  potatoes.  Singapore 
refused  milk  products  from  the  Netherlands  and 
Denmark  and  wheat  from  Italy,  and  Malaysia 
refused  to  accept  Dutch  butler. 

A  Ban  in  Brazil 

In  most  cases,  European  governments  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  shipments,  or  at  least  raised  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  their  delivery.  By  last  November,  diplo¬ 
mats  said,  the  concerns  had  largely  subsided,  al¬ 
though  there  was  some  conflict  over  shipments 
of  suspect  milk  from  several  countries,  including 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark. 
In  Brazil,  the  courts  banned  its  consumption. 

Some  third  world  officials  appeared  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  restrictions.  “We're  just  a  tiny  island 
with  no  agriculture,"  a  Singapore  trade  official 
said.  "We  have  no  intention  of  discriminating. 
It's  purely  a  health  measure." 

In  Western  Europe,  environmental  and  some 


church  groups  criticized  their  govemments  Jor 


products:-  ChOrhobyT  and  *  the  chernicaLspiH  into 
the  Rhine.Iast  November  have  brought  a  surge  of 
support  for  the  environmentalist. cause.  In  Aus¬ 
tria,  elections  brought  the  Green  Party,  which 
made  a  big  issue  of  the  disasters,  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  first  lime.  In  West  Germany's  elec¬ 
tion  last  month,  the  Greens  increased  their  share 
of  the  vote  to  8.3  percent  from  5.6  percent  in  19&3. 

For  European  leaders,  the  political  problem  of 
reassuring  the  environmentalists  and  third 
world  conflicts  with  economic  pressures.  Euro¬ 
pean  farmers  are  pushing  ro  broaden  their  mar¬ 
kets  and  have  complained  that  the  controversy 
over  contaminated  food  has  hurt  them.  Mr.  Wall¬ 
mann,  the  Environment  Minister,  acknowledged 
that  rules  against  the  sale  or  import  of  radioac¬ 
tive  foodstuffs  in  Western  Europe  did  not  apply 
to  food  that  was  delivered  elsewhere.  Ludger 
Volmer,  a  Green  party  member  of  Parliament, 
has  demanded  (hat  Europe  ship  nothing  abroad 
that  could  not  be  consumed  at  home,  a  notion  that 
many  export-oriented  industries,  usually  with 
their  government's  backing,  firmly  reject. 

Egypt  last  week  demanded  an  explanation 
from  West  Germany  and  investigated  cargoes  of 
powdered  milk  from  Hamburg.  An  Egyptian 
businessman  was  reportedly  detained,  presum¬ 
ably  for  trying  to  import  radioactive  milk. 

Meanwhile,  many  Europeans  are  still  worried 
about  contamination  in  their  own  food.  After 
Chernobyl,  the  Western  Europeans  were  quick  to 
throw  up  barriers  to  food  imports  from  the  East¬ 
ern  bloc.  Nestle,  the  food  giant  with  headquarters 
in  Switzerland,  said  Jasl  week  lhar  sales  of  its 
milk-based  products  had  suffered.  On  the  Ger¬ 
man  island  of  Nordenev,  a  distraught  woman 
brought  to  a  prosecutor’s  office  jars  of  jam  that 
had  German  labels  pasted  over  Russian  ones. 
Tests  proved  that  the  jam  was  harmless,  but  the 
incident  illustrated  the  prevailing  mood. 


Zaire:  Dealing  With  Pretoria  and  Its  Foes 
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obutu  Tries  to  Maintain 
Delicate  Balancing  Act 


By  JAMES  BROOKE 

KINSHASA.  Zaire 

REPORTS  that  the  United  States  shipped  arms 
through  Zaire  to  the  rebels  in  Angola  have 
complicated  Mobutu  Sese  Seko’s  delicate 
balancing  act  in  southern  Arrica.  With  nine 
-  countries  as' neighbors  and  with  air  economic  depend¬ 
ency  ori  South  Africa,  Zaire's  President  tries  to  give 
the  appearance  of  being  everyone's  friend. 

But  even  as  Mi*.  Mobutu  was  meeting  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Jose. Eduardo  dos  Santos  of  Angola  in  October, 
diplomatic  sources  say,  Zairian  air  strips  were  being 
used  to  trans-ship  weapons  to  guerrillas  trying  to 
overthrow  Mr.  dos  Samos'  And  while  Mr.  Mobutu 
seeks  friendly  relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  front¬ 
line  states.  Who  are  engaged  in  varying  degrees  of 
hostilities  with  South  Africa,  he  continues  a  quietly 
thriving  commerce  with  Pretoria. 

In  Shaba,  Zaire’s  mineral-rich  southern  region, 
long  trains  of  freight  cars  marked  "South  African 
Railways"  could  be  seen  last  month  roiling  south  to¬ 
ward  the  ports  of  Durban  and  Port  Elizabeth.  Zairian 
stores  are  stocked  with  South  African  products,  from 
toilet  bowr cleaners  to  cocktail  snacks.  Three  airlines 
—  the  Portuguese  TAP.  the  Belgian  Sabena  and  the 
French  UTA  —  fly  regularly  between  Kinshasa  and 
Johannesburg.  "Zaire  is  not  very  hot  for  sanctions." 
said  a  diplomat  in  Lubumbashi.  Shaba's  main  city. 

Looking  toward  the  West,  Mr  Mobutu,  the  head  of 
black  Africa's  second  largest  nation,  would  like  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  an  indispensable  ally.  In  the  last  decade,  he 
has  contributed  troops  to  pro-Western  operations  in 
Chad.  Togo  and  Central  African  Republic.  In  1982. 
Zaire  became  the  first  major  black  African  country  to 
renew  ties  with  Israel.  Last  year,  its  mines  accounted 
for  60  percent  of  world  production  of  cobalt,  a  strate¬ 
gic  mineral  necessary  for  airplane  manufacture. 


But  some  Zairians  complain  that  theirs  is  a  case 
of  unrequited  love.  When  Mr.  Mobuiu  visited  Wash¬ 
ington  in  December.  Presideni  Reagan  hailed  him  as 
"a  voice  of  good  sense  and  good  will,"  but  the  Zaire 
leader  returned  with  little  of  the  debt  relief  he  had 
sought.  In  1986.  about  one-quarter  of  Zaire’s  SI  billion 
export  earnings  went  for  interest  and  partial  repay- 
mem  of  ns  $4.5  billion  foreign  debts. 

Bui  despite  the  many  conflicting  pressures.  Mr. 
Mobutu  seems  securely  in  control.  He  has  been  in 
charge  for  21  of  the  26  years  since  the  colony  known  as 
the  Belgian  Congo  became  independent.  "He  took 
over  a  nation  80  times  the  size  of  Belgium,  with  60  in¬ 
dividual  tribes  and  9  neighbors  —  and  he  has  handled 
it  wonderfully,”  said  a  European  diplomat  as  he 
watched  ihc  Zaire  river  flowing  past  one  of  Mr.  Mobu¬ 
tu's  presidential  mansions. 

Mr.  Mobutu  showed  his  aplomb  by  spending  more 
than  three  months  abroad  last  year  in  traveling  de¬ 
signed  to  build  his  stature  as  an  African  leader.  But 
reports  that  light  blue  cargo  jets  marked  "Santa 
Lucia  Airways"  had  used  Zaire's  Kamjna  air  base  to 
supply  the  Angolan  rebels  are  unlikely  to  help  him. 
Many  bl3ck  Africans  regard  the  anti-Marxist  rebels 
of  the  Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola,  led 
by  Jonas  Savimbi,  as  irrevocably  linked  with  their 
principal  supplier.  South  Africa. 

Another  neighbor  of  Zaire.  President  Kenneth 
Kuunda  of  Zambia,  who  was  also  chairman  of  the 
front-line  states,  assailed  Mr.  Mobutu  last  spring  for 
allowing  the  shipments.  In  July,  Mr.  Mobutu  made  a 
six-hour  visit  to  Angola  and  vowed  to  crack  down  on 
Mr.  Savimbi's  operations  •  in  Zaire.  Indeed,  the 
Savimbi  representatives  in  Zaire’s  capital  have 
dropped  out  of  sight.  In  Lubumbashi,  civilian  pilots 
say  they  no  longer  fly  to  Jamba,  Mr.  Savimbi’s  Ango¬ 
lan  bush  headquarters.  But  United  States  experts 
have  estimated  that  one  million  men  would  be  needed 
to  adequately  patrol  the  extensive  Zairian  borders. 


President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko 
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To  keep  on  top  of  his  enemies,  external  as  well  as 
internal,  Mr.  Mobuiu  maintains  several  competing  in¬ 
telligence  agencies,  frequently  shuffles  his  cabinet, 
and  entrusts  the  i raining  of  his  armed  forces  to  for¬ 
eign  powers.  The  Belgians  man  an  officers’  school,  the 
French  command  a  parachute  bridgade.  the  Chinese 
train  an  infantry  brigade,  the  Israelis  train  the  presi¬ 
dential  guard  and  a  brigade  in  Shaba,  the  West  Ger¬ 
mans  train  an  antiterrorist  border  unit,  and  Amer¬ 
icans  provide  spare  parts  for  trucks  and  technical 
assistance  for  Zaire’s  C-13P  military  transport  planes. 

Mr.  Mobutu’s  greatest  external  threat  has  come 
from  Angola.  In  1977  and  1978.  secessionist  guerrillas 
who  have  never  accepted  his  rule  invaded  Shaba  from 
Angolan  sanctuaries.  Government  resistance  fell 
apart  and  foreign  troops  —  largely  Moroccan  and 
French  —  had  to  be  flown  in  to  repel  the  rebels.  Ango¬ 
la's  Marxist  Government  is  believed  to  keep  about 
10,000  of  these  Zairians  in  reserve  to  dissuade  Mr. 
Mobutu  from  helping  the  Savimbi  forces. 

Incidents  between  Zaire  and  Angola  are  frequent. 
In  December  1985.  a  Soviet-made  Antonov  transport 
made  an  emergency  landing  in  western  Zaire 
with  40  Cubans  aboard.  Before  surrendering  to 
Zairian  authorities,  the  Cubans  burned  the 
plane.  Last  year,  an  Angolan  MIG  fighter  jet 
crashed  in  eastern  Zaire,  and  the  Angolan  pilot 
parachuted  to  safely.  In  September,  two  fula- 
fulas,  or  passengers  trucks,  hit  mines  on  Zai¬ 
rian  roads  leading  to  Angola’s  Cabinda  prov- 

The  two  countries  have  sought  to  reduce 
tensions  by  instituting  regular,  highly  publi¬ 
cized  meetings  of  medium-rank  officials.  The 
Angolan  Ambassador  to  Zaire,  Miguel  Gaspar 
Neto.  dismissed  the  reports  of  American  weap¬ 
ons  shipments. 

‘These  rumors  have  been  invented  in  the 
United  Slates  to  sow  confusion  between  Zaire 
and  Angola."  he  said. 


Japan  Is  Now  Top  Supplier 


Weak  Dollar 
Frays  Saudi 
Ties  to  U.S. 


By  PETER  T.  KILBORN 


Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 

THE  hints  of  the  worsening  relations  between 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States  were  appar¬ 
ent  the  moment  James  A.  Baker,  the  Treasury 
Secretary,  stepped  off  his  plane  into  the  marble- 
covered  royal  entrance  of  the  world’s  biggest  airport.  Al¬ 
though  the  airport  was  designed  by  Americans,  nearly 
all  its  equipment  came  from  other  countries.  Then,  on  the 
29-minute  caravan  through  the  capital  of  Riyadh,  Mr. 
Baker  saw  only  one  Cadillac,  once  a  staple  of  rich  Saudis, 
and  that  was  the  American  Embassy  car  he  was  riding 
in.  His  hosts  met  him  in  Mercedeses  and  Jaguars.  Saudis 
of  humbler  means  buy  their  cars  from  Japan. 

Mr.  Baker  came  to  Saudi  Arabia  last  week  to  repair 
the  fraying  edges  of  America's  most  enduring  alliance  in 
the  fractious  Middle  EasL  He  had  some  success  with  the 
first  item  on  his  agenda:  to  calm  Saudi  Arabia’s  con¬ 
cerns  over  the  secret  Iran  arms  deal  and  reassert  Wash¬ 
ington’s  promises  of  neutrality  in  the  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq.  The  Saudis  apparently  came  away  persuaded 
that  he  meant  it. 

But  Mr.  Baker  had  a  harder  time  allaying  anxieties 
here  over  other  strains. 

The  decline  of  the  dollar  on  the  world  market  has  hit 
Saudi  Arabia  harder  than  many  other  countries.  The 
cheaper  dollar  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  Saudi’s 
American  investments,  worth  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
It  also  means  that  the  Saudis  have  to  pay  more  for  im¬ 
ports  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  their  oil,  the  source  of  most  of  the  country's  reve¬ 
nue,  is  priced  and  traded  in  dollars.  Mr.  Baker  sought  to 
assure  the  Saudis  of  the  stability  of  the  dollar,  but  he 
could  not  promise  that  it  had  stopped  falling.  Saudi  lead¬ 
ers  are  also  worried  that  Congress  will  approve  tariffs  on 
imported  oil  and  on  petrochemicals,  which  are  made  in 
new  industrial  cities  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  Baker  reiterated  Presideni  Reagan's  opposition  to 
such  legislation,  but  the  Treasury  Secretary  did  not 
speak  for  the  new  Democratic  majority  in  Congress. 

The  problems  in  the  economic  ties  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Saudi  Arabia  have  come  after  four 
years  of  falling  oil  revenues.  The  Saudis  drive  harder 
bargains  these  days.  American  industry,  even  with  the 
advantage  of  the  lower  dollar,  sometimes  loses  ota  to 
other  foreign  manufacturers,  especially  the  Japanese. 

"Your  Excellency."  the  Saudi  Finance  Minister,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Abalkheil,  addressed  Mr.  Baker,  “the  King¬ 
dom’s  import  data  for  1986,  shows  that  the  United  States 
has  fallen  to  second  among  nations  as  a  primary  source 
of  the  Kingdom's  imports."  Japan  is  now  the  No.  1  source 
of  imports,  which  range  from  automobiles  to  the  air¬ 
port's  elevators  and  escalators,  made  by  Mitsubishi. 
United  States  investment  in  Saudi  Arabia  has  also  de¬ 
clined,  Mr.  Abalkheil  said, 
with  the  iuimber  of  joint 
'  ventures^failmg  from  271  - 
two  years  ago  to  233  today. 

What  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  figures  show  is  that 
the  Saudis  are  less  depend¬ 
ent  on  American  goods  and 
services,  and  that  Amer¬ 
ican  businesses  are  more 
wary  of  contracts  with  the 
cost-conscious  Saudis. 

For  once  the  issue  is 
not  oil  prices.  King  Fahd  is 
satisfied  with  the  $18- 
a-barrel  limit,  which  was  James  A  Baker*  3d  '  m 
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Countries  late  last  year. 

Mr.  Baker  finds  that  the  price,  about  twice  what  it  was  a 
year  ago,  suits  some  American  aims.  too.  The  higher 
price  may  mean  a  little  more  inflation  in  the  United 
Slates,  but  it  gives  domestic  energy  producers  some 
room  for  recovery. 

Whatever  their  differences,  the  ties  between  the  two 
countries  are  strong,  dating  from  the  1930’s  when  Amer¬ 
icans  first  discovered  oil  here.  Many  aspects  of  Saudi 
Arabia's  economy  are  well-suited  to  the  Reagan  Admin- . 
istrarion’s  free-market  philosophy.  Saudi  businessmen 
take  pride  in  their  freedom  to  fail.  Some  wear  class  rings 
from  American  universities  and  speak  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  English. 

At  the  same  time,  American  agencies  and  busi¬ 
nesses  seem  to  be  involved  in  every  pocket  of  the  Saudi 
economy.  The  Treasury  Department  has  67  employees 
working  here  full  time.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
helps  run  computers  for  tax  collection.  Americans  help 
Saudis  on  everything  from  investing  their  oil  revenues  to 
training  the  national  guard. 

The  rub  in  the  relationship  has  come  largely  with  the 
Saudis’  new  frugality.  "Once,  anyone  could  get  a  Govern¬ 
ment  contract  who  could  crawl  to  the  table  and  then  get 
paid  no  matter  how  he  performed,"  a  Western  diplomat 
said.  Today,  Americans  tell  of  disputes  over  payments 
for  work  on  projects  and  of  arduous  negotiations  if  dis¬ 
putes  arise  over  a  contractor’s  performance.  Sometimes, 
Americans  say,  the  Saudis  withhold  sums  far  in  excess  of 
the  disputed  money.  Said  a  Saudi  businessman:  "This  is 
the  sorest  point  in  our  relations." 
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James  A.  Baker  3d  in 
Saudi  Arabia  last  week. 


For  Nations  Without  Formal  Ties,  Communications  Can  Follow  Tortuous  Routes 


When  a  Nod  Becomes  a  Diplomatic  Act 


By  ELAINE  5CIOLINO 

Washington 

WHEN  Bashkim  Pitarka,  Albania's  new  chief 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  arrived  for 
lunch  recently  at  the  French  chief  delegate’s 
apartment,  he  seemed  upset  to  see  three 
ed  Slates  diplomats. 

•*j  (jo  not  shake  hands  with  Americans  or  Russians, 
Albanian  announced  in  a  loud  voice.  “I  have  instruc- 

Joseph  V.  Reed,  the  American  deputy  chief  delegate 
red  his  hand  as  “a  member  of  the  human  race."  but 
Pitarka  turned  his  back  and  the  flustered  host 
ted  off  to  make  sure  they  would  not  be  seated  within 
thine  range  in  the  dining  room. 

Sme  Of  the  most  delicate  exercises  in  diplomacy  ln- 
edeallngs  among  countries  that  do  not  have  formal 
dims  The  United  States,  like  other  nations,  makes 
oTcomplicated  arrangements,  which irary  w.th  the 
■ee  of  hostility  as  well  as  practical  needs. 
Washington  has  been  represented  in  Iran,  lor  exam- 


pie,  by  the  Swiss  Embassy  since  Islamic  radicals  seized 
the  American  Embassy  in  1979.  Because  of  Iranian  ob¬ 
jections  and  fears  for  their  safety,  na  American  diplo¬ 
mats  work  there. 

In  Washington.  Iran  is  technically  represented  by 
the  Algerian  Embassy  but  it  operates  from  offices 
across  town.  The  United  States  allows  Iranians  to  work 
there,  largely  to  deal  with  the  consular  requirements  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Iranians  in  the  United  Slates.  But 
the  Iranians  representing  Teheran  in  Washington  must 
have  American  passports  or  resident  permits. 

These  channels  often  do  not  function,  however,  in 
pan  because  Iran  doubts  Switzerland’s  neutrality.  Dur¬ 
ing  negotiations  last  week  for  the  release  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  correspondent.  Gerald  F.  Seib,  the  Swiss 
were  unable  to  get  any  response  from  Foreign  Ministry 
officials.  Turkey  and  Pakistan,  which  have  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  both  sides,  helped  arrange  his  release. 

In  Libya,  where  the  United  States  broke  off  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  after  a  mob  burned  the  American  em¬ 
bassy  in  1979,  Belgium  represents  American  interests. 
Anti-American  demonstrators  often  march  past  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Embassy  in  Tripoli.  . 


In  the  case  of  Albania,  which  re¬ 
jects  any  contact  with  either  super¬ 
power,  and  some  other  governments 
that  the  United  States  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  —  for  example,  North  Korea, 

Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Angola  —  no 
formal  relations  are  conducted 
through  third  countries.  Gerald  F  Seib 

But  American  and  Vietnamese  K__ 
officials  meet  regularly  in  Hanoi  and  ** 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City  to  discuss  the  fate 
of  Americans  missing  since  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War. 

Angola  is  another  sensitive  case.  State  Department 
officials  acknowledge  only  that  "an  informal  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  Western  Embassy”  helps  protect  Amer¬ 
icans  there. 

In  Cuba,  however.  United  States  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  interests  section  under  Swiss  auspices  that 
operates  much  like  an  embassy.  It  has  about  20  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomats.  Havana  and  Washington  have  used  their 
Interests  Sections  for  negotiations  on  topics  such  as  pun¬ 
ishing  hijackers  and  regulating  the  immigration  of 
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Gerald  F.  Seib  and  his  wife,  Bar¬ 
bara  Rosewicz,  in  Zurich. 


Cubans  to  the  United  States.  But 
some  subjects  such  as  the  Cuban 
troops  in  Angola  are  only  discussed 
at  higher  levels. 

In  Nicaragua  and  Afghanistan, 
although  Washington  finances  and 
equips  anti-Government  rebels,  it 
nevertheless  maintains  diplomatic 
relations  and  embassies.  The  top  post 
in  Kabul  has  been  left  vacant,  how¬ 
ever,  since  the  1979  murder  of  the 
American  Ambassador,  Adolph 
Reuim  Dubs. 

rich.Wife’  Bar"  Perhaps  the  most  convenient 

place  for  dealings  between  countries 
that  have  hostile  or  nonexistent  rela¬ 
tions  is  the  United  Nations,  where 
most  countries  keep  representatives.  Talks  leading  to  the 
re-establishment  of.  United  States  relations  with  Mongo¬ 
lia  last  month  were  conducted  there  by  the  American 
chief  delegate.  Vernon  A.  Walters,  and  a  deputy.  Herbert 
S.  Okun,  both  of  whom  speak  Russian,  the  language  used 
by  most  Mongolian  diplomats. 

The  State  Department  issues  instructions  explaining 
in  detail  the  appropriate  conduct  for  officials  who  en¬ 
counter  diplomats  from  hostile  countries.  But  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ters  has  devised  his  own  system.  “I  nod  to  them  twice," 
he  says.  "When  they  don’t  nod  back,  l  give  up.” 
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Political  and  Economic  Factors  Slow  a  Market  That  Once  Had  Unlimited  Possibilities 


U.S.  Arms  Exports  Dip  in  the  Third  World 


By  JOHN  H.  CUSHMAN  Jr. 


Washington 

^AMERICAN  weapons  manufacturers  may  be  losing 
their  compel  Stive  edge  in  global  markets  just 
J|LJ|k  when  ihe  prolonged  Reagan  military  buildup 
has  put  their  domestic  business  at  a  peak. 

It  is  not  that  the  prosperous  American  companies 
are  less  efficient  or  adept  than  their  counterparts  in 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  third  world.  Bui 
selling  arms  is  more  dependent  on  subsidy  and  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  politics  than  any  other  export  business,  and  the 
United  States,  for  all  its  technological  prowess  and  de¬ 
spite  the  economies  of  scale  enjoyed  by  its  immense 
arms  industry,  is  facing  increasing  difficulty. 

President  Reagan  argued  that  American  exporters 
are  losing  ground  to  Soviet  competition  in  his  Slate  of  the 
Union  Message.  "Even  today,  though  nearly  one  in  three 
Soviet  families  is  without  running  hot  water,  and  the 
average  family  spends  two  hours  a  day  shopping  for  the 


Leading  exporters  of  arms  to  the 
third  world*  (in  billions  of  dollars,  fiscal 
year  1985) 


France  1.4 
Italy  1.3 


Top  ten  purchasers  of  U.S.  arms* 

(in  millions  of  dollars  .  'fiscal  year  1 986) 


-tatwan- 


477.20s 


Germany  ..  461.1 
■Australia-'  :  400.170 


Indonesia  381.251 


■  Britain.  344.882 


;Pbffygat 


245.672 

239.407 


’figures  refer  fo  arms  transfer  agreements,  which  ’.’ 
represen]  new  contracts  rather  than  deliveries 

Source;  Congressional  Research  Service 


basic  necessities  of  life,  their  Government  siill  found  the 
resources  to  transfer  $75  billion  in  weapons  to  client 
stales  in  the  last  five  years,"  he  said.  At  the  same  time, 
the  President  complained.  Congress  has  cut  his  trudgets 
for  security  assistance.  "When  the  programs  are  devas* 
fated.  American  interests  are  harmed,”  he  said. 

In  developing  countries,  meanwhile,  the  market  is 
shrinking.  "Deliveries  of  arms  to  the  third  world  peaked 
in  1982,  declined  modestly  in  1983  and  1984,  and  abruptly 
in  1985,"  noted  Ruth  Leger  Sivard  in  the  new  edition  of 
World  Military  and  Social  Expenditures,  which  the  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  the  economics  division  at  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  edils.  The  slow¬ 
down  “in  a  market  once  judged  to  have  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities”  was  the  result  of  “strong  economic  pressures," 
she  said,  adding  that  that's  for  the  better,  since  money 
for  arms  is  diverted  from  civil  and  social  investment. 

The  (rend  is  viewed  as  disturbing  by  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration.  which  emphasizes' arms  sales  as  a  tool  of 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  Foreign  aid  has  been 
squeezed,  arukcommitments  to  allies  such  as  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  forced  cuts  in  assistance  to  others,  such  as 
Spain  and  South  Korea.  “When  we  strengthen  our  friends 
we  strengthen  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves,"  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  said.  "It’s  a  much 
more  cost-effective  way  to  defend  the  United  States.” 

The  Administration’s  1988  budget  includes  $5.8  bil¬ 
lion  in  military  aid,  mostly  loans  and  grants  to  finance 
purchases  of  military  hardware.  In  1987,  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  $4.9  billion  but  set  aside  all  but  14  percent  for  Is¬ 
rael.  Egypt.  Greece,  Turkey  and  Pakistan.  "It's  going  to 
be  tight  whether  or  not  we  fall  to  fourth  place  in  third 
world  arms  sales,"  said  Richard  Grimmeu  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Research  Service.  He  is  assembling  1986  data 
for  the  leading  arms  exporters:  the  United  Slates.  Soviet 
Union,  Britain.  France  and  Italy. 

Bui  American  arms  sales  are  far  from  grinding  to  a 
halt.  The  United  Stales  sold  $7.1  billion  of  arms  last  year, 
$3.9  billion  to  the  third  world.  The  Administration  has  an¬ 
nounced  new  sales  to  two  Persian  Gulf  nations  that  are 


watching  with  alarm  as  Iran's  army  inches  into  Iraq. 
Bahrain  is  to  get  a  squadron  of  F-I6's,  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
hundreds  of  Bradley  infantry  fighting  vehicles. 

The  sales,  each  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
are  unlikely  to  be  controversial.  But  arms  exporters  are 
still  smarting  from  Congressional  opposition  to  military 
exports  to  Arab  nations  that  has  squelched  important 
deals.  “Such  informally  blocked  sales  probably  range 
from  $2  billion  to  $.1  billion  a  year,"  said  the  American 
League  for  Exports  and  Security  Assistance,  a  lobbying 
group  for  arms  exporters. 

While  no  arms  sale  proposed  by  any  Administration 
has  ever  been  voted  down,  proposals  have  been  altered 
or  withdrawn.  Representative  Mel  Levine,  Democrat  of 
California,  recently  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  that  would  require  advance  ap¬ 
proval  of  most  arms  sales  to  all  but  close  allies.  The  bill, 
seen  as  a  sign  that  power  In  the  Government  is  shifting 
back  to  Congress,  is  now  before  House  and  Senate  for¬ 
eign  affairs  committees,  and  4s  given  favorable  odds  of 
passing  (he  panels  in  the  wake  of  the  Iran  arms  scandal. 

Its  opponents  sny  that  Arab  states,  in  particular,  will 
turn  to  new  suppliers  ir  they  think  arms  bought  from  the 
United  States  will  face  prolonged  scrutiny.  That  was  the 
case  in  1985,  for  example,  when  Saudi  Arabia  turned  to 
Britain  for  Tornado  fighter  jets  because  of  opposition  to 
additional  sales  by  the  United  States  of  F-15's.  The  Sau¬ 
dis  spent  $€  billion  on  Tornados,  and  the  European  con¬ 
sortium  making  the  planes  can  expect  additional  billions 
in  orders  for  additional  equipment  and  spare  parts. 

Opponents  also  say  that  any  President,  even  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  would  find  the  Levine  amendment  objection  a  ble.- 
This  argument  may  sway  some  in  Congress,  but  so  far 
there  is  no  sign  of  it.  The  Senate  bill  is  co-sponsored  by 
Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  the  Delaware  Democrat  who  is  a 
Presidential  aspirant,  and  Claiborne  Pell,  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Democrat  who  is  the  new  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  Democrats,  with  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  Iran  scandal,  seem  decidedly  uninterested  in 
any  enlarged  role  for  arms  sales  in  future  foreign  policy. 


Atsociaml  Press 

Egyptian  officers  inspecting  an  American-made  Grumman  E-2C  Hawkeye  electronic  surveillance  plane  delivered  to 
Cairo  West  Air  Base  last  week. 
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Gates  Finds 
C.I.A.  Beset 
By  Problems 

By  STEPHEN  ENG  ELBE  RG 

Washington 

SOME  agencies  in  this  city  gain  prominence 
because  of  what  they  do,  others  because  of 
whom  their  leaders  know.  In  the  last  six 
years,  under  William  J.  Casey;  President 
Reagan's  close  friend,  the  Central  .  Intelligence 
Agency  achieved  new  influence  for  both  reasons.  But 
that  very  power  has  contributed  to  a -long  list  of 
potentially  difficult  problems  that  bis  newly  nomi¬ 
nated  successor  must  face  —  without  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Casey’s  clout. 

As  Mr.  Casey  resigned  last  week  because  of  91 
.  health,  his  deputy,  Robert  M.  Gates,-  took  over ’Sft 
agency  once  again  under  kJvestfgacfoirbrKIapitokHiH 
for  its  role  in  a  covert  operation  that  went  soar,  die 
Iran  arms  deal.  He  will  also  be  asked  some  tough 
questions  about  whether  any  senior  agency  officials 
were  involved  in  illegally  helping  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

Although  Mr.  Gates  is  expected  to  receive  quick 
confirmation  from  the  Senate,  questions  will  be 
raised  about  his  own  role  in  the  affair.  Some  Senators 
want  to  know  why  Mr.  Gates  did  not  tell  them  about 
his  investigation  a  month  before  the  operation  be¬ 
came  public  of  suspicions  that  profits  from  the  arms 
deal  were  going  to  the  contras  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Gates,  a  career  intelligence  professional, 
will  also  be  returning  more  than  once  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  try  to  protect  the  intelligence  agencies  against  the 
trend  toward  slower  growth  In  spending  on  military 
and  intelligence  matters:  One  item  likely  to  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  their  budget  is  the  need  to  pay  for  alternate 
methods  of  launching  spy  satellites  that  were  to  have 
been  carried  by  the  grounded  space  shuttles. 

"We  have  a  serious  problem,"  observed  WiHiam 
Cohen,  the  Maine  Republican  who  is  the  new  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  intelligence  committee. 
“People  want  more  intelligence,  but  they're  not  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it” 

Mr.  Gates,  at  43  years  old  the  youngest  Director 
of  Centra]  Intelligence,  has  been  accorded  Cabinet 
rank  and  promised  access  to  President  Reagan 
whenever  he  needs  it.  Nonetheless,  several  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  predicted  that  the  agency  will  inevi¬ 
tably  suffer  a  kiss  of  clout,  not  only  because  of  the 
Iran-contra  affair  but  also  because  of  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Casey's  influence  at  the  White  House.  Several 
legislators,  however,  have  expressed  optimism  that 
Mr.  Gates,  the  first  director  of  central  Intelligence  to 
come  from  Ihe  analytical  branch  of  the  C.IJL,  will 
cooperate  more  fully  with  the  Congressional  over¬ 
sight  committees  than  Mr.  Casey  did. 

New  Cafl  for  Closer  Oversight 

This  week,  there  were  already  indications  of  a 
new  relationship  between  Congress  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies.  Representative  Louis  Stokes,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Ohio  and  the  incoming  chairman  of  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Intelligence  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  he  had  drafted  legislation  to  forbid  the 
President  to  keep  a  covert  operation  secret  from 
Congress  for  more  than  48  hours.  In  the  coven  deal¬ 
ings  with  Iran.  Government  lawyers  concluded  that 
existing  statutes  permitted  Mr.  Reagan  to  delay  noti¬ 
fication  of  Congress  for  nearly  a  year. 

Mr.  Stokes's  bill  would  also  bar  any  oral  "find¬ 
ings”  by  the  President  authorizing  covert  action,  re¬ 
quiring  instead  that  all  such  decisions  be  approved  in 
writing  with  copies  given  to  all  the  members  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  Mr.  Gates  himself  win 
have  to  resolve  a  sharp  split  within  the  intelligence 
community.  Under  Mr.  Casey,  the  agency  has  ac¬ 
tively  pursued  support  for  anti-Communist  insurgen¬ 
cies,  in  Angola  and  Afghanistan,  for  example,  as  well 
as  Nicaragua.  Many  longtime  intelligence  profes¬ 
sionals  contend  that  such  operations  cannot  be  kept 
secret  long  and  that  they  inevitably  drag  the  CLA. 
into  questionable  activities. 

Legislators  and  Administration  officials  agree 
that,  despite  Congressional  feuding  with  Mr.  Casey 
over  such  coven  operations  as  the  mining  of  Nicara¬ 
guan  harbors,  the  committees  have  given  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  substantial  support  in  recent  years. 
Because  of  Mr.  Caseys  close  ties  to  Mr.  Reagan  and 
because  of  a  consensus  in  Congress  that  a  rebuilding 
was  needed,  spending  for  intelligence  agencies  hat 
increased  even  more  than  military  spending. 

Members  of  Congress  are  asking;  however  ' 
whether  the  intelligence  agencies  are  spending  their 
money  wisely.  A  report  this  week  by  the  House  Intel¬ 
ligence  Committee  harshly  criticizes  the  intelligence 
agencies  for  "dangerous  laxities"  in  security  and 
personnel  policies.  In  particular,  the  report  notes 
that  Edward  Lee  Howard  was  hired  by  the  aeenev' 
despite  a  history  of  hard  drug  use  and  was  gtvln  ac- 
cess  to  highly  sensitive  information  during  hieproba- 
tion  penod.  He  is  believed  to  have  devlstatadth* 
C.LA.  s  Moscow  station  by  describing  it  torhe  Ru? 
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By  JOSEPH  B.  TREASTER 

Havana 

■AST  spring,  Cuba's  quixotic  leader, 

■-  -  Fidel  Castro,  discovered  a  garlic 
farmer  making  $50,000  a  year  by 
privately  selling  what  he  had  left  over 
after  meeting  his  quota  for  the  state 
agriculture  system. 

A  little  later,  the  60-yea r-oJd  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tro  came  across  another  farmer  who 
had  bought  two  trucks  and  was  making 
$150,000  a  year  —  30  times  more  than 
the  Communist  state  pays  a  surgeon  — 
hauling  fruit  and  vegetables.  _  .  ,» 

^Mr.  Castro,  whtr  preaches  Socialist  Buying  groceries  at  a  paralh 
equality  with  the  fervor  of  a  Bible  belt  some  farm  output  without  rat 
evangelist,  soon  found  there  were 
many  farmers,  truckers  and  brokers 

making  big  money  supplying  produce  owned  houses  and  apartments,  and 
and  meat  to  the  scores  of  private  farm-  also  to  rid  the  Government  of  huge 
ers’ markets  that  he  himself  had  initi-  maintenance  costs.  But  some  people, 
ated  m  1980  to  stimulate  production  Mr.  Castro  said,  were  “getting  rich," 
and  to  reduce  food  shortages.  He  was  buying,  selling  and  trading  homes, 
stunned.  His  revolution,  now  m  its  28th  The  Cuban  Government  has  never 
year,  was  being  deformed,  he  said.  said  bow  many  people,  bought  homes 
Qiban  Communists  were  behaving  like  during  the  brief  life  of  the  program, 
“capitalists  in  disguise.”  A  new  Those  who  did,  however,  presumably 
wealthy  class  was  developing  in  a  will  be  allowed  to  keep  them  or  pass 
country  where  classes  had  supposedly  them  on  ,0  other  family  members,  but 
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Buying  groceries  at  a  “parallel  market”  in  downtown  Havana,  where  the  government  sells 
some  farm  output  without  rationing,  but  at  high  prices. 


been  eradicated 


will  only  be  able  to  sell  them  to  the 


Not  only  that,  but  throughout  the  is-  state,  at  Government-fixed  prices, 
land  of  10  million  people,  the  revolu-  The  clampdown  in  Cuba  has  come  as 
tionary  work  ethic  that  Mr.  Castro  and  other  Communist  countries  have  eased 
the  legendary  Ernesto  “Che"  Guevara  restraints  on  entrepreneurship.  Re- 
had  trumpeted  in  the  early  days  of  cemly,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
their  victory  over  the  Barista  dictator-  said  it  was  considering  allowing  the 
ship,  seemed  to  have  vanished.  At  private  operation  of  some  restaurants, 
state-run  factories  and  farms,  person-  In  Hungary,  the  least  doctrinaire  of  the 
nel  rosters  were  bloated  and  workers  satellite  states,  shopkeepers,  taxi 
were  putting  in  only  four  or  five  hours  drivers  and  restaurateurs  do  business 


a  day.  Even  with,  dismal  production 
and  quality,  many  managers  were  au¬ 
thorizing  bonuses  and  some  workers 
were  drawing  double  salaries.  A  ring 
of  physicians  employed  by  the  state 
was  caught  selling  faked  health  certifi¬ 
cates  that  permitted  early  retirement, 
for  $1,500  a  crack.  One  artist,  appar¬ 
ently'  having  done  nothing  illegal, 
earned  $180,000  selling  his  paintings  to 
Government-  institutions. 

It  was  “generalized  vice,"  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tro  said:  And  in  anger,  he  shut  down  the 
thriving  farmers'  markets  last  May. 
although  they  had  seemed  to  have 
nearly  ended  the  shortages  of  produce 
#ndmeatthat;hadbeen  so  common  in  • 


almost  as  independently  as  they  would 
in  the  West  and  private  farmers  pro¬ 
vide  40  percent  of  the  country's  food. 
China  has  thousands  of  free  markets 
that  sell  everything  from  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  to  used  motorcycles.  And  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  restaurants  opened  in  China 
in  the  last  nine  years  are  private. 

Against  such  a  backdrop,  Fidel 
Castro's  doctrinaire  disapproval  of 
too  much  individual  wealth  seems  al¬ 
most  old-fashioned.  He  has  even  sus¬ 
pended  author  royalties  and  produc¬ 
tion  bonuses,  the  latter  widely  used 
for  years  by  the  Government  lo  pro¬ 
mote  productivity.  “No  one  was  born 
a 'revolutionary,";:  the  Cuban  leader 
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selves,  with  their  wobd  amtf  cerhehtr 
open  stans,  are  still  standing.  But  the 
farmers  are  gone,  replaced  by  state 
employees  selling  fruit  and  vegetables 
at  what  are  now  Government  markets. 
“Before,,  the  variety  was  greater," 
said  a  woman  shopping  at  one  of  the 
markets  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Havana 
on  a  recent  Sunday. .  “Today  they  had 
bananas  but  not  the  kind  you  cook.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  carrots  didn’t  come  in  at  all." 

A  teacher  in  his  late  20’s  said  it  was 
not  good  that  the  farmers  had  been 
making  so  much  money.  “But  they 
were  solving  a  very  serious  problem,” 
he  said.  “It  was  good  for  the  people." 

The  manager  of  an  office  in  Havana 
said  she  had  never  gone  to  the  farm¬ 
ers’  markets.  But  she  said  she  used  to 
see  farmers  and  their  wives  in  a  store 
in  the  capital  that  sells  expensive  ap¬ 
pliances  and  luxury  items  and  that  she 
resented  them.  “There  would  be  many 
people  looking  at  things  and  thinking 
about  buying  them,”  she  said.  “Then  a 
farmer  would  come  in  and  take  two  or 
three  fans  right  off  the  table.” 

Within  weeks  after  closing  the  farm¬ 
ers'  markets,  Mr.  Castro  halted  his 
other  major  venture  into  capitalism  — 
private  home  ownership,  including  the 
right  to  build  one’s  own  home.  The  goal 
of  the  program,  which  had  lasted  a 
year,  had  been  to  satisfy  a  yearning 
among  Cubans  for  title  to  their  state- 


a*We'ftibsi  cultivate  man’s  sense  of 
shame.  We  must  cultivate  man’s' 
honor,  dignity  and  his  best  qualities." 

Mr.  Castro’s  new  determination  to 
instill  in  his  people  “a  Communist 
conscience"  represents  a  major  shift 
in  economic  policy  —  a  shift  that  goes 
far  beyond  the  sudden  ending  of  the 
free  enterprise  ventures  that  he  had 
permitted  since  1980.  Last  month, 
with  Cuba  caught  in  one  of  the  worst 
economic  crunches  of  its  Socialist  his¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Castro  began  a  sweeping 
austerity  program  that  is  likely  to 
continue  for  many  months. 

To  counter  a  sharp  drop  in  Govern¬ 
ment  revenues,  the  Cuban  leader  or¬ 
dered  a  broad  range  or  cutbacks  to 
reduce  publfc  expenditures.  The  cut¬ 
backs  include  reductions  in  personal 
allotments  of  rice,  milk,  beef,  beer 
and  fabric  for  clothing,  fewer  hours  of 
broadcasting  for  the  two  national 
television  channels,  a  rise  in  elec¬ 
tricity  rates  and  the  doubling  of  city 
bus  fares  to  10  cents. 

The  austerity  campaign  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  Cuban  version  of  Mao 
Zedong's  cultural  revolution,  Mr. 
Castro  said.  But,  he  added,  it  is  none¬ 
theless  meant  to  profoundly  change 
Cuban  life,  instilling  not  only  disci¬ 
pline  and  greater  morality  but  also  a 
toleration  of  the  sort  of.  hardships 
characteristic  of  the  regime's  early 
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years.  He  is  giving  it  almost  all  hts 
energy,  pulling  aside  his  earlier  ob¬ 
session  with  Latin  America's  stag¬ 
gering  debt  and  easing  off  on  his 
largely  successful  campaign  lo  cast 
himself  as  elder  statesman  and 
champion  of  regional  unity. 

Western  diplomats  and  other  ex¬ 
perts  on  Cuba  say  Mr.  Castro  appears 
to  be  taking  Cuba  back  to  the  spirit  of 
the  1960’s  when  revolutionaries  like 
Mr.  Guevara,  rather  lhan  economists, 
formulated  policy.  "In  those  early 
days,  the  economy  was  based  more 
on  moral  incentives."  said  one  mid¬ 
dle-level  Government  official.  "There 
was  no  control  of  the  labor  forces. 
Che  supposed  that  all  people  would 
have  enough  conscience  to  go  to  work 
and  work  hard  without  any  threat  of 
sanctions.  He  tried  to  show  that 
money  was  nor  important." 

In  the  early  1970’s,  Mr.  Castro 
shifted  to  a  more  orthodox.  Soviet- 
style  approach  of  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  after  humiliating  himself  in  1970 
by  failing  to  achieve  a  much-publi¬ 
cized  goal  of  harvesting  10  million 
tons  of  sugar.  Overtime  pay,  bonuses 
and  other  material  incentives  were 
introduced.  Cars,  refrigerators,  tele¬ 


vision  sets  and  other  scarce  items  re¬ 
garded  as  luxuries  in  Cuba,  went  first 
to  outstanding  workers. 

In  time,  Mr.  Castro  permitted 
small,  private  businesses  —  cobblers, 
tailors,  key  makers,  carpenters,  me¬ 
chanics,  plumbers  and  other  crafts¬ 
men  and  artisans  who  work  mainly 
from  their  homes  after  doing  state 
jobs.  Now  most  of  the  worker  incen¬ 
tives  are  being  dismantled.  How  far 
the  Cuban  leader  intends  to  go  in  re¬ 
straining  the  home  businesses  is  not 
clear,  but  one  official  said  there  have 
been  discussions  of  organizing  them 
into  state  enterprises. 

Trying  to  explain  how  things  had 
unraveled,  Mr.  Castro  spoke  to  his 
party  leaders  recently  of  a  "blind  be¬ 
lief  in  mechanisms  alone,”  saying 
that  a  mistaken  belief  had  emerged 
"that  everything  would  work  per¬ 
fectly  under  the  system  of  direction 
and  planning  of  the  economy."  He 
added:  "Economic  mechanisms  are 
instruments  of  political  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  work.  However,  they  are  not 
the  fundamental  means  lo  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Socialism  and  Commu¬ 
nism.  The  fundamental  means  is 
political  and  revolutionary  work." 


A  Game  the  Saudis  Cannot  Afford 


By  STEVE  H.  HANKE 

■AST  week,  during  his  visit  to 
■  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia.  T reasury 
Bm  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  3d 
and  his  Saudi  hosts  continued  to  over¬ 
supply  the  world  oil  market  with  at¬ 
mospherics.  While  confessing  that 
they  did  not  know  how  long  it  would 
last,  both  sides  agreed  that  $18- 
a-barrel  oil  was  good  for  consumers 
and  producers.  So  much  for  the  talk. 
What  about  the  economic  realities? 

First,  look  at  what  caused  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  to  unravel  last  year.  As 
with  all  cartels,  excess  capacity  be¬ 
came  OPEC's  Achilles'  heel.  To  im¬ 
pose  artifically  high  prices.  OPEC 
had  to  reduce  output,  leaving  it  with 
some  excess  capacity  in  the  early 
1 970’s.  The  market  force  of  artifi¬ 
cially  high  prices  pushed  down  world 
demand  by  15  percent  from  from  1979 
through  1985.  Also,  the  supply  of  oil 
from  the  non-OPEC  interlopers  rose 
by  almost  50  percent  from  1973 
through  1985.  Thus.  OPEC  had  to 
again  dramatically  reduce  its  output 
-I to  nearly  50  percent  below  its  peak 
in  1977,  leaving  it  with  even  more  ex¬ 
cess  capacity. 

The  excess  capacity  was  not  evenly 
spread  among  OPEC  members  Like 
non-OPEC  producers,  many  OPEC 
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members  found  high  prices  tempting. 
In  consequence,  these  members  de¬ 
veloped  a  propensity  for  cheating. 
This  left  the  primary  burden  for  cut¬ 
ting  OPEC  output  with  its  largest  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  Saudis,  and  they  became 
the  so-called  swing  producer. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Saudis  were 
almost  squeezed  out  of  the  market, 
with  the  kingdom's  oil  output  plum¬ 
meting  by  80  percent  between  its  1980 
peak  and  August  1985.  Boxed  into  a 
corner,  the  Saudis  began  to  open  their 
oil  valves  in  late  1985  and  prices  went 
into  a  free  fall,  dipping  below  $10  a 
barrel  last  April.  Responding  to  polit¬ 
ical  pressures  from  Iran  —  and,  some 
speculate,  the  United  States  !—  King 
Fahd  altered  his  course,  calling  for  a 
posted  price  of  $18  a  barrel  and  new 
output  quotas  for  OPEC  members. 

Although  the  King’s  new  policy, 
adopted  by  OPEC  in  December,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  working,  we  should  not 
conclude  that  $l8-a-barrel  oil  is  here 
to  stay.  Cartels  are  inherently  unsta¬ 
ble.  and  there  is  more  to  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  international  oil  than  OPEC 
turning  price  and  quantity  diais.  At 
$18  a  barrel,  the  price  of  oil  is  artifi¬ 
cally  high.  This  promises  to  set  the 
same  economic  forces  in  motion  that 
caused  OPEC  to  break  up  last  year. 

In  fact,  these  forces  are  at  work 
now.  To  support  the  $18  price,  Saudi 
Arabia  —  would  have  lo  continue  to 
act  as  the  swing  producer,  a  role  it 
can  ill  afford.  The  kingdom's  support 
of  OPEC  over  the  years  has  cost  it 
dearly  and  has  created  a  mega-finan¬ 
cial  crisis  that  leaves  no  room  to 


maneuver.  Saudi  oil  revenues  fell 
from  $113  billion  in  1981  to  only  about 
Stf-billion  in  1986.  With  falling  inter¬ 
est  rales,  the  kingdom’s  earnings 
from  foreign  investments  have  also 
declined  sharply,  particularly  in  the 
last  two  years.  Furthermore,  since  its 
oil  sales  are  priced  in  dollars  and  a 
good  bit  of  its  foreign  earnings  are  de¬ 
rived  from  dollar  investments,  Saudi 
Arabia's  purchasing  power  has  been 
further  eroded  by  i he  falling  dollar. 

GIVEN  the  dramatic  fall  in  reve¬ 
nues.  the  kingdom  has  slashed 
its  budget  outlays  rather  close 
to  the  bone.  However,  even  with  their 
budget  cutting  and  devaluations,  the 
Saudis  have  had  to  dip  deeply  into 
their  dwindling  reserves  to  finance 
budget  deficits  of  staggering  propor¬ 
tions.  (The  Saudi  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  is  equal  to  31  percent  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  equivalent  of  S3 15  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  United  States.) 

Faced  with  these  financial  woes, 
the  Saudis  will  not  operate  as  a  swing 
producer  for  long.  In  an  attempt  to 
bring  discipline  to  the  cartel,  the  king¬ 
dom  will  be  forced  to  expand  produc¬ 
tion  to  regain  its  market  share,  and 
the  carte!  will  break  down  once  again, 
probably  within  a  year.  These  peri¬ 
odic  episodes  of  cartel  instability  will 
become  more  frequent,  with  an  ever- 
diminishing  possibility  for  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  to  act  as  a  swing  producer. 

Sooner  or  later,  financial  pressures 
will  force  the  kingdom  to  manage  its 
oil  resources  so  as  to  maximize  their 
value.  This  will  require  the  Saudis  to 


raise  output  from  the  current  3.75 
million  barrels  a  day  lo  near  their  9 
million  barrel  capacity  and  dust  off 
plans  for  development  of  new  capaci¬ 
ty.  Since  only  15  of  the  50  known  com¬ 
mercial  oilfields  in  Saudi  Arabia  have 
'  been  developed,  the  Saudis  could,  ac¬ 
cording  to  calculations  made  by  Prof. 
M.A.  Adelman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  easily  push 
their  capacity  to  23  million  barrels  a 
day  by  1995.  This  increase  would  be 
attractive  because  it  would  cost  only 
about  62  cents  a  barrel  to  develop  and 
operate. 

When  the  Saudis  begin  to  increase 
their  production  and  develop  new  ca¬ 
pacity,  it  will  signal  the  beginning  of  a 
transition  toward  a  more  competitive 
world  oil  market,  This  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  oil  development  boom  in 
low-cost  areas,  primarily  the  OPEC 
countries.  For  example,  again  using 
Professor  Adelman's  figures,  the  car¬ 
tel  countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia, 
could  push  their  capacity  from  the 
current  28  million  to  63  million  bar¬ 
rels  a  day  by  1995,  and  80  percent  of 
this  new  capacity  could  be  developed 
and  operated  at  between  30  cents  and 
68  cents  a  barrel. 

Competitive  markets  will  induce 
more  production  and  a  gradual  shift 
in  production  from  high-cost  to  low- 
cost  regions,  producing  prices  conser¬ 
vatively  estimated  at  $5  to  510  a  bar¬ 
rel.  The  so-called  oil  glut  of  1986  was 
not  an  anomaly.  It  was  symptomatic 
of  a  permanent  1 ‘oversupply "  that 
promises  to  exert  unyielding  down¬ 
ward  pressure  on  oil  prices.  ■ 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

The  economy  showed  signs  of 
strength  in  December,  but  analysts 
are  maintaining  a  cautious  pessi¬ 
mism.  Leading  indicators  rose  a 
strong  2.1  percent  in  December,  the 
best  showing  in  four  years.  Sales  of 
new  homes  spurted  8.9  percent,  end¬ 
ing  a  record  year  for  the  housing  in¬ 
dustry.  and  factory  orders,  helped  by 
strong  civilian  demand,  gained  1.2 
percent.  On  the  downside,  produc¬ 
tivity  fell  1.7  percent  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  and  spending  on  new  con¬ 
struction  dropped  five-tenths  of  l  per¬ 
cent  in  December.  Most  analysts 
warned  that  a  number  of  one-time 
factors,  including  the  tax  law  that 
went  into  effect  Jan.  I,  made  the  im¬ 
provement  seem  less  dramatic.  They 
said  they  would  wait  and  see  what  the 
next  few  months  bring  before  declar¬ 
ing  the  economy  back  on  track. 

Unemployment  was  unchanged  at  ' 
6.6  percent  overall  in  January.  A  nor¬ 
mal  post-Christmas  rise  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  did  not  develop,  analysts  said, 
because  fewer  workers  were  hired 
just  for  the  Christmas  season. 

Stocks  resumed  their  climb.  The 
Dow  Jones  industrial  average,  on  a 
high  since  the  first  of  the  year,  topped 
2,200  on  Thursday,  closing  at  a  record 
2.201.49  in  a  rally  that  has  seen  the 
Dow  gain  more  than  300  points  since 
New  Year's  Day.  What’s  causing  the  | 
optimism  remains  anyone's  guess,  1 
but  small  traders  are  joining  institu-  * 
tional  investors  in  the  buying  spree.  1 
sending  volume  to  near-record  levels.  1 
But  Friday  brought  a  spate  of  profit  t 
taking  and  for  the  week,  the  Dow  t 
gained  28.83  points,  closing  at  2,186.87. 

Bond  prices  rose  as  well  as  inves-  i 
tors  —  especially  foreign  ones  —  f 
snapped  up  a  new  Treasury  issue.  1 

The  former  Bell  units  should  be  al-  f 
lowed  to  expand  into  equipment  c 
manufacturing,  electronic  delivery  of  1 
information  and  long-distance  —  with  c 
restrictions  —  —  - —  — 

the  Justice  De-  I 

partment  said.  It  /  ''  (  i 

urged  a  Federal  |  47  W\  )  \ 

court  to  ease  — '  J  , 

most  restrictions  ' — - — • — o  . 

placed  on  the  0°  I 

companies  spun  .  tB 
off  in  the 

breakup  of  ^ 

A.T.&T.  three  Tom  Bklom  , 

years  ago.  The 

companies  had  been  seeking  such  a  1 

relaxation  so  they  could  better  com-  1 
pete  against  their  former  parent,  but  j 
A.T.&T.  said  that  allowing  the  Baby 
Bells  such  latitude  would  create  ' 
“chaos  and  gridlock."  ' 

Saudi  Arabia  wants  the  price  of  oil 
to  be  $18  a  barrel  —  not  more  and  not  | 
less.  Aramco,  the  Arab-American  oil  , 
consortium,  agreed  lo  the  $18  price.  | 
an  indication  that  it  might  hold.  j 
Treasury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  ( 
3d.  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  talks  centering 
on  oil,  did  not  disagree  with  that  level, 
but  other  members  of  OPEC  may.  j 

A  conference  on  the  falling  dollar  J 
was  postponed.  The  Group  of  5  had 
been  expected  to  meet  this  weekend  1 
in  Paris  to  discuss  ways  of  stabilizing  1 
the  dollar,  but  the  fall  has  eased 
somewhat  and  officials  may  be  waif-  j 
ing  to  see  January's  trade  figures  be-  , 
fore  deciding  what  steps  to  take.  , 
Meanwhile,  Paul  A.  Volcker,  the  Fed  , 
chairman,  warned  that  the  dollar  . 
may  be  falling  too  far.  ( 

The  S.E.C.  is  expanding  its  invest i-  t 
gation  of  the  trading  activities  of  Ivan 
F.  Boesky  and  Drexel  Burnham  Lam- 
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bert.  Among  the  latest  targets:  Drex- 
el’s  customers  for  "junk”  bonds  and 
a  $5.3  million  invoice  Trom  Drexel  lo 
Mr.  Boesky.  Although  Drexel  and  Mr. 
Boesky  said  the  invoice  was  for  advi¬ 
sory  and  consulting  services,  investi¬ 
gators  are  looking  into  the  possibility 
that  Drexel  made  illegal  purchases  of 
stock  for  Mr.  Boesky. 

A.  H.  Robins  was  offered  a  buyout 

by  American  Home  Products.  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  wants  to  structure  the 
deal  to  limit  the  liability  that  Robins 
faces  from  women  who  used  the  Dai¬ 
kon  Shield.  Robins  is  in  Chapter  11; 
the  bid  is  reported  to  be  worth  be¬ 
tween  $1.8  billion  and  $2.2  billion. 

G.M.'s  profits  fell  nearly  70  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  and  26  percent 
for  the  year.  Chrysler,  too,  reported 
lower  profits  for  the  year,  but  its 
fourth-quarter  net  jumped  50.5  per¬ 
cent.  G.M.  has  been  losing  money  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  writing  down 
outmoded  plants  and  operations. 

T.  Boone  Pickens  offered  $2.06  bil¬ 
lion  in  cash  for  all  or  Diamond  Sham¬ 
rock.  sweetening  his  previous  offer  of 
$30  million  for  18  percent.  But  Sham¬ 
rock  is  still  resisting  —  it  announced 
a  recapitalization  plan  that  would 
break  it  in  two  and  brought  Pruden¬ 
tial  in  as  a  major  investor  with  veto 
power  over  any  bid. 

Sweeping  changes  in  pension  rules 
will  be  requested  by  President  Rea¬ 
gan,  who  wants  stricter  standards  on 
employer  contributions.  He  would 
also  like  companies  to  have  greater 
latitude  in  using  pension  fund  money 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  proposals 
are  expected  to  face  stiff  opposition. 

Charles  R.  Schwab  is  buying  back 
his  discount  brokerage  from  Bank- 
Americn  for  $250  million.  The  move 
had  been  long  expected  as  Bank- 
America  sheds  assets  to  strengthen 
its  financial  condition. 

USX  will  close  three  plants  and  lay 
off  about  2,700  workers.  Although  the 
big  steel  company  called  the  closings 
"temporary,”  it  acknowledged  that 
the  plants  would  not  reopen  unless  the 
market  improves. 

Viacom  was  offered  a  buyout  by 
Sumner  M.  Redstone,  who  already 
controls  about  20  percent  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  company.  Viacom  has  al¬ 
ready  agreed  to  a  $44-a-share  man¬ 
agement  buyout,  but  Mr  Redstone’s 
offer  is  valued  at  $44.75  a  share  in 
cash  and  preferred  stock. 

MERRILL  PERLMAN 
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Company 

Sales 

Last 

Net  Cling 

AT&T  . . 

22.181,550 

23»* 

-  % 

6  Mot - 

15.219,200 

76V» 

+  2* 

IBM  — 

11,624,600 

135* 

+  8* 

USX - 

10.989,100 

24Mt 

+  1* 

Phil  Pet - 

9,792,100 

14 

+  1* 

Texaco  - - 

8.705^00 

38* 

+  1* 

Nt Sena  - 

8.293.900 

14* 

+  * 
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8,212^00 

26  Vi 

+  1 

Schlmb _ 

8.180.500 

39* 

4  3 

AElPw - 

7,209.700 

30* 

-  * 

AMD _ 

7,031,900 

22* 

4  AVa 

Salmon - 

6.967,400 

39* 

4  1* 

FeNM - 

6.519.300 

48 

4  4* 

AMI . - 

6,317,900 

18* 

4  * 

Navistr - 

6.287,900 

6* 

. . . 

Standard  &  Poor's 

400  Indus!  — 

318.9 

307  3 

316.2 

♦  7.93 

20Transp  — 

226.7 

212.1 

225.9 

+11.11 

40  Utils  . 

123.4 

121.7 

121  8 

-  0.98 

40  Financial . 

30.1 

29.2 

29.9 

+  0.28 

500  Stocks  .. 

282.2 

2731 

280  0 

+  5.79 

Dow  Jones 

30  Indust . 

2223  3 

2142.1 

21868 

+28.83 

20Transp . 

932  1 

869.0 

924.1 

+49.30 

15  Utils  . 

228.5 

223.2 

226.1 

-  1.44 

65  Comb - 

852.4 

816.4 

841  9 

+  19.79 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  FEB.  6, 1987 
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MARKET  DIARY  Last 
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1,181 
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_ _ 477 

768 
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_ 2,195 
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27 
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Nel  Chng 

Wickes . 

5,361,000 

4 

... 
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15* 

+  2 

Amdahl - 

2,579,400 

34* 

+  4* 

TexasAirCp  - 
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49* 

+  4* 
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2,040,400 

7* 

+  3/16 
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1,976,100 

27% 

+  2% 

Domtar _ _ 

1.882,200 

36 

+  4* 
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1,585,700 

38Vz 

+  * 

LorimarTel .... 

1.545,100 

18* 

+  * 

Hasbro - 

1,344,400 

22% 

+  * 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Week 

Advances  ..... . . . 573 


WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES. 

I  Net 

j  Mifjh  Low  Lasi  Change 

*  New  Yorit  Slock  Exchange 

1  Indust -  189.5  182.7  188.1  +5.38 

Tramp _  137.1  128.6  136.3  +7.51 

!  Utils  ....I......  80.1  79.2  79.5  -0.11 

I  Finance  . .  157.9  153.5  157.3  +2.76 

i  Composite-.-  1609  ?56.0  159.9  +3.82 
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- 220 

. . 133 

Total  Issues 
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New  Lows _ 

_ _ _ 17 

VOLUME  Lasi  Year 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Dose)  Week  To  0316 

Total  Sales -  79.703  J00  309^61.995 

Same  Per.  1986. .  57,300,885  301,629,635 
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Franchising  the  Reagan  Doctrine 

Day  by  day,  the  news  exposes  a  deep  and  dan-  And  from  1983  to  1985,  King  Fahd  saw  to  it  that 
gerous  dimension  to  the  Iran-contra  crisis:  priva-  $30  million  was  donated  to  the  contras,  though  it’s 
tized  diplomacy.  still  unclear  who  got  the  money. 

Behind  the  specifics  of  this  Iran  deal  or  that  The  highly  sophisticated  Awacs  surveillance 
contra  payment,  there's  an  underlying  pattern.  If  an  planes  are  not  routine  weapons  but  something  fike 
American  President’s  foreign  policy  is  thwarted  at  the  crown  jewels  of  America’s  arsenal.  The  sale  to 
home,  he  franchises  his  diplomacy  secretly.  He  Saudi  Arabia  was  the  first  to  a  non-NATO  customer, 
needn’t  bother  to  sell  his  policies  to  his  own  people,  so  it  fixed  a  precedent,  whetted  appetites  of  other 
He  needn't  bother  getting  Congress  to  pay  for  them,  third  world  friends  and  ratcheted  upward  the  Aratv 
Instead,  he  can  promote  them. by  bartering,  under  Israeli  arms  race. 

the  counter,  with  foreign  potentates  like  King  Fahd  The  Saudi  deal  was  the  first  hot  issue  to  face 
of  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  Sultan  of  Brunei.  President-elect  Reagan.  He  discussed  it  in  his  first 

Worse  yet.  the  money  thus  raised  can  be  pooled  post-election  meeting  with  President  Carter,  dis- 
with  funds  from  American  oil  men  or  rightist  pri-  playing  the  same  tolerance  for  dictators,  if  anti- 
vate  groups  like  Gen.  John  Singlaub’s  World  Anti-  Communist,  that  has  fueled  his  privatized  diplo- 
Com munis t  League.  macy  and  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  Reagan 

Who  needs  the  State  Department?  Who  needs  Doctrine.  This  holds  that  Americans  should  provide 
Congress.even?  military  aid  to  "freedom  fighters”  against  leftist 

regimes. 

*  Wien  unable  to  persuade  Congress  to  lavish  aid 

The  Reagan  Administration’s  privatized  diplo-  at  the  levels  he  wanted,  he  turned  to  foreign  govem- 
macy  first  came  to  light  in  August  1985,  when  the  ments  to  finance  his  policy  desires.  Thus  the  Saudis 
White  House  confirmed  that  a  National  Security  and  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  have  provided  funds  for 
Council  aide  was  raising  funds  for  the  Nicaraguan  Nicaragua’s  contras.  The  main  patron  of  Unita 
contras.  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  North’s  activities  stirred  rebels  in  Angola  has  been  South  Africa.  It’s  the  au- 
protests  in  Congress,  even  the  threat  of  hearings.  thoritarians  to  whom  Mr.  Reagan  has  turned  in  his 
But  nothing  much  happened  and  soon,  he  was  crusade  for  democracy, 
all  over  the  globe  —  chartering  Danish  ships  to  send  There’s  no  sign  that  the  White  House  has  given 

TOW  missiles  to  Iran,  persuading  Ross  Perot  to  of-  thought  to  where  this  zeal  might  lead.  Where  in  the 
fer  ransom  for  American  hostages,  diverting  arms  Constitution  is  it  written  that  the  President  can  go  to 
profits  to  Central  America.  foreign  governments  to  evade  the  Congressional 

The  Times's  Jeff  Gerth  brought  more  priva-  power  of  the  purse?  Where  is  it  written  that  he  can 
tized  diplomacy  to  light  last  week  with  reports  of  franchise  war-making  powers  without  the  slightest 
the  1981  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  Awacs  radar  planes  consultation?  In  the  Awacs  deal,  for  instance. 


Letters 

Our  Friends  Shake  Their  Heads 


To  the  Editor: 

Lewis  E.  Lehrman’s  ardent  defense 
of  the  Reagan  Doctrine  (Op-Ed,  Jan. 
21)  may.  serve  to  rally  the  troops  for 
the  Pres’idem's  last  two  years,  but  a 
number  of  his  arguments  do  not  stand 
up  to  careful  scrutiny. 

It  is  not  true,  as  he  suggests,  that 
American  containment  policies  since 
the  Truman  era  form  a  seamless,  con¬ 
tinuous  web.  Disagreements,  even 
within  administrations,  about  how  and 
what  to  contain  have  often  been  as 
prominent  as  the  control  objective.  It 
therefore  hardly  follows  that  those 
who  oppose  the  objective  of  trying  to 
topple  every  seemingly  vulnerable 
Marxist  regime  are  isolationists. 

Mr.  Lehrman’s  position  is  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  long  Wilsonian  tradition 
in  American  political  life  —  in  this 
case,  that  American  interests  require 
a  compatible  world,  one  defined  as 
ideologically  similar.  Our  values 
must  be  universalized,  or  even  their 
internal  value  might  falter.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  appeals  to  the  traditional 
American  sense  of  mission,  but  it  is 
hardly  the  wily  way  to  define  Amer¬ 
ican  roreign-policy  commitments. 

George  F.  Kennan  and  other  "real¬ 
ists”  have  long  pointed  out  that 
American  leaders  and  opinion 
makers  tend  to  generalize  from  one 
case  to  many  or  all.  The  Reagan  Doc¬ 
trine  is  a  perfect  example:  It  is  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  suggest  that  a  policy  appro¬ 
priate  tor  Afghanistan,  where  the 
Russians  themselves  occupy  the 
country  and  there  is  a  fully  legitimate 
opposition,  can  be  applied  in  places 
such  as  Nicaragua  or  Angola,  where 
neither  of  these  conditions  obtains.  If 
official  objectives  are  to  overthrow 
Nicaragua  and  Angola,  they  will 
surely  fail.  If,  instead,  we  seek  to  put 
pressure  on  those  governments,  there 
needs  to  be  a  far  firmer  domestic  con¬ 
sensus  on  our  objectives  and  whether 
they  are  within  reach. 

Mr.  Leftrman's  point  about  policy 
credibility  surely  stands  this  concept 
on  its  head.  The  common-sense  notion 
is  that  others  can  rely  on  our  pledges. 
Aside  from  Afghanistan,  this  could 
hardly  be  less  true  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  Reagan  Doctrine  is 
to  be  applied.  There  is  simply  no  na¬ 
tional  or  Congressional  consensus 
that  our  vital  interests  turn  on  the 


composition  of  the  Angolan  or  even  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

Responsible  opponents  of  die  Ad¬ 
ministration's  policy  consistently 
urge  other  approaches,  such  as  multi¬ 
lateral  negotiations  and  security  ■ 
guarantees.  If  anything,  a  broad 
rhetorical  commitment  to  a  doctrine . 
as  open-ended  as  this  will  convince 
both  friends  and  opponents  that  we 
remain  as  unpredictable  as  ever. 

Among  the  many  foreign-policy 
choices  Americans  must' make,  few 
are  as  important  as  the  one  posed  by 
Mr.  Lehrman.  An  overgeneral,  ideo¬ 
logically  motivated  approach  to  na¬ 
tional  commitments  can  be  contrasted 
with  one  that  bases  national  interests 
more  on  intrinsic  geopolitical  or 
strategic  value,  taking  into  account 
the  probability  of  success  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  failure.  We  simply  do  not 
need  to  stand  everywhere  to  be  cred¬ 
ible  anywhere.  Joseph  lepgold 
Assistant  Professor,  Political  Science 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Milwaukee,  Jan.  21,  1987 
• 

Privatized  Diplomacy 

To  the  Editor: 

A  Feb.  2  news  story  reports  Chat  in 
October  1985,  when  the  Reagan  White 
House  needed  to  communicate  with 
Italy’s  Prime  Minister,  Bettino  Craxi, 
to  tell  him  that  we  were  forcing  down 
in  Italy  the  jetliner  carrying  the 
Achille  Lauro  hijackers,  "it  turned  in 
desperation  to  a  part-time  consult¬ 
ant."  Michael  A.  Ledeen. 

We  maintain  a  large  embassy  in 
Rome  with  several  hundred  employ¬ 
ees  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  our  people  there  know  the 
telephone  number  of  the  Italian  Prime 
Minister  at  his  habitual  residence  in 
the  Raphael  Hotel.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  White  House  did  not  tryst  the  em¬ 
bassy  to  inform  Mr.  Craxi  of  our  ac¬ 
tion  and  to  fix  a  telephone  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  President 

Privatization  is  a  concept  that  may 
sometimes  work  in  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  affairs.  It  is  hardly  a  sensible 
approach  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations.  Richard  N.  Gardner 
Washington,  Feb.  2,  1987 
The  writer  was  United  Slates  Ambas¬ 
sador  lo  Italy,  1977-81. 


How  Making  Guns 
Costs  Us  Butter 

Dmipeti  tiveness,  N«  Indus¬ 
trial  Policy’^Op-Ed.  Jan.  26)  Alan iM. 
Webber,  editor  of  thc  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  Review,  warns  that  in  the  end, 
it  is  the  company"  ~  not  government 
—  “that  must  match  and  surpass  tor- 
eign  competition."  He  urges  thatthe 
Reagan  Administration  invest  more 
in  research  and  development,  educa¬ 
tion  and  export  promotion,  and  avow 
more  protectionism. 

For  decades,  Washington  has  exe¬ 
cuted,  de  facto,  a  military-industrial 
policy  that  has  been  a  major  cause  of 
the  loss  of  our  industrial  competitive¬ 
ness.  Pentagon  policies  have  been  to 
buy  American  and  aggressively  ex¬ 
port  American  equipment  of  such 
high  technology  that  our  military  per¬ 
sonnel  are  not  able  to  operate  or 
maintain  their  assigned  readiness, 
American  civilians  are  now  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  from  foreign  terrorists  equipped 
with  American  weapons.  Washington 
and  industrial  leaders  have  pre¬ 
sumed  that  our  civil  manufacturers 
could  exploit  spinoffs  from  high-tech 
weapons  in  competitive  markets. 

Our  military  manufacturers  have, 
had  pre-emptive  use  of  most-  bf  our 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  through 
noncompetitive  porkbarrel,  have 
dominated  growth  in  world  arms  mar¬ 
kets.  Meanwhile,  our  civil  manufactur¬ 
ers  move  their  factories  to  Mexico, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea  or  Singapore. 
Japanese  and  European  manufactur¬ 
ers  operate  more  factories  in  the  U.S., 
producing  high-quality,  low-price 
products  more  competitively. 

President  Eisenhower  warned  of 
and  the  Reagan  Administration'  his 
demonstrated  the  loss  of  our  ability  to 
compete  fairly,  openly,  freely  and 
with  full  accountability  tn  industrial- 
economic  transactions  that  require 
trust  between  producers  and  custom¬ 
ers.  Our  obsessions  with  our  arms-in- 
dustrial  hegemony  have  caused  indo¬ 
lence  in  managing  competitiveness, 
uncontrolled  trade  and  budget  defi¬ 
cits,  fears  of  our  protectionism  and 
loss  of  solidarity  with  our  Western 
allies.  Robert  E.McGarrah 

Amherst,  Mass..  Jan.  28, 1987 
The  writer  was  assistant  director ;  re¬ 
search  and  engineering  programs. 
Office  of  the  Defense  Secretary. 


and  other  advanced  weaponry.  As  part  of  this  furi¬ 
ously  contested  $8.5  billion  deal.  King  Fahd  evi¬ 
dently  agreed,  surreptitiously,  to  aid  anti-Commu- 
nist  resistance,  groups  favored  by  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Afghanistan,  Angola  and  Nicaragua. 


there’s  no  evidence  that  anyone  in  Congress  was 
ever  informed  of  the  kickbacks  involved. 

The  remedy  is  for  Congress  to  close  the  back 
door  through  which  a  determined  President  can 
now  drive  entire  rebel  armies. 


When  Social  Security’s  Anti-Social 


Can  America  afford  to  "acquire  more  land  for 
national  parks  or  retrain  workers  displaced  by  im¬ 
ports?  Can  it  pay  for  rebuilding  the  congested  air 
traffic  system  or  protecting  South  Africa's  neigh¬ 
bors  from  economic  collapse?  There’s  a  better 
question:  Can  a  rich  nation  afford  not  to  make  these 
and  other  investments  in  a  decent  future? 

The  answers  are  obvious.  Yet  the  vast  continu¬ 
ing  budget  deficit  puts  all  priorities  in  doubt.  One 
way  to  pay  for  desirable  goals  is  with  taxes,  but 
there’s  also  another  way. 

Government  subsidies  for  affluent  Americans 
need  not  forever  remain  untouchable.  Such  subsi¬ 
dies  range  from  crop  price  supports  for  successful 
farmers  to  tax-free  fringe  benefits  for  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  middle-income  workers.  By  far  the  largest 
involves  Social  Security. 


Social  Security  pension  payments  will  total 
about  $217  billion  in  1988,  roughly  double  the  amount 
in  1980.  Some  of  the  increase  is  explained  by  the 
growth  of  the  older  population,  some  to  automatic 
cost  of  living  adjustments.  But  much  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  average  benefits,  as  workers  with  larger 
entitlements  keyed  to  higher  wages  retire.  In  1981 
the  average  pensioner  and  spouse  received  about 
$6,800  annually;  next  year  it  will  reach  $10,000. 

This  increase  has  transformed  the  lives  of  old 
people  in  need.  In  1959,  one  retiree  in  three  lived  in 
poverty;  now,  it’s  one  in  eight.  Today,  the  average 
retiree  on  Social  Security  has  a  higher  average  in¬ 
come  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 


Beneficiaries  contend  that  they  'are  get  t mg 
back  only  what  they  invested  in  wage  taxes.  In  fact, 
payments  from  the  Social  Security  trust  fund  have 
always  been  set  by  a  Congress  inclined  to  be  far 
more  generous  than  a  private  insurer’s  budget-con¬ 
scious  actuaries.  Average  payments  are  six  times 
greater  than  the  return  a  pensioner  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  investing  in  a  private  annuity. 

The  current  generation  of  workers,  many  of 
them  poorer  than  the  pensioners,  is  picking  up  the 
tab  with  a  15  percent  payroll  tax.  No  one  has  dared 
think  about  who  will  pay  for  their  retirement.  No 
one  wants  to  push  millions  of  old  people  into  poverty 
by  roiling  back  benefits  or  eliminating  cost  of  living 
adjustments.  But  why  neglect  a  whole  population's 
vital  interests  for  the  sake  of  affluent  retirees? 

A  modest  first  step  would  be  to  treat  Social  Se¬ 
curity  payments  as  ordinary  taxable  income.  Pen¬ 
sioners  on  light  budgets  would  owe  little  or  nothing. 
Those  with  higher  incomes  currently  pay  tax  on  just 
half  their  Social  Security  benefits.  That  made  sense 
to  Congress  because  the  employee  half  of  Social  Se¬ 
curity  contributions  had  already  been  taxed  once. 
But  since  the  whole  system  runs  on  funny  money, 
there  is  no  deeper  logic  to  this  tax  break.  The 
change  would  bring  in  about  $15  billion  next  year, 
considerably  more  in  the  future. 

Congress  is  far  from  eager  to  stand  up  to  a  well- 
organized  lobby  representing  one  voter  in  six.  If  the 
large  and  growing  Social  Security  elephant  remains 
free  to  graze  where  it  pleases,  however,  other  public 
interests  will  be  unjustly  trampled. 


The  Editorial  Notebook 

Blacks  and  Blue  Power 


In  Chicago,  it  used  to  be  routine  po¬ 
lice  practice  to  sweep  up  large  num¬ 
bers  of  young  black  and  Hispanic 
men  on  disorderly  conduct  charges, 
hold  them  overnight  and  release 
them  the  next  day  without  prosecu¬ 
tion.  In  1982,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  challenged  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  Federal  court  In  1983,  when 
Harold  Washington  took  over  as  Chi¬ 
cago's  first  black  mayor,  the  city  en¬ 
tered  into  a  consent  decree  to  end  the 
sweeps.  His  predecessor  had  de¬ 
fended  the  policy ;  Mayor  Washington 
apologized  for  there  ever  having  been 
such  a  practice  in  Chicago. 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that 
black  political  power  acquired  real 
significance  for  me.  It  meant  that  the 
police  could  actually  be  forced  to  ex¬ 
ercise  some  discretion  and  restraint 
toward  black  people. 

A  dangerous,  humiliating,  some¬ 
times  fatal  encounter  with  the  police 
is  almost  a  rite  of  passage  for  a  black 
man  in  the  United  States.  Such  en¬ 
counters  are  a  staple  in  black  litera¬ 
ture  —  see  James  Baldwin’s  "The 
Fire  Next  Time”  or  Ralph  Ellison’s 
"Invisible  Man"  or  Richard  Wright’s 
"Native  Son."  Even  black  men  who 
share  no  other  problem  with  the 
black  underclass  share  this  one.  The 
most  successful,  respectable  black 
Man  can  find  himself  in  a  one-sided 
confrontation  with  a  cop  who  thinks 


Why  Crime  Victims 
Are  Willing  to  Cheer 
A  Larry  Davis 

his  first  name  is  "Nigger"  and  his 
last  name  is  “Boy." 

It  has  happened  to  me  more  than 
once;  it  has  happened  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  family.  I  think  in  particu¬ 
lar  of  an  uncle,  once  kind  and  gentle, 
who  now  resides  in  a  psychiatric 
ward  in  Waco,  Tex.  My  parents  say 
that  his  long  descent  into  insanity 
began  with  a  brutal  beating  by  two 
Houston  policemen  in  the  1950’s. 

That’s  why  l  have  no  trouble  believ¬ 
ing,  his  no  contest  plea  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  that  Dwight  Gooden  was  "set  up” 
by  the  Tampa  police  and  that  they 
would  have  Uked  nothing  better  than 
to  break  his  arm,  as  one  shouted  for 
his  colleagues  to  do,  and  deprive  him 
of  his  living. 

Thai's  why  1  have  no  trouble  believ¬ 
ing  Cedric  Sandtford’s  account  of  his 
treatment  —  like  a  suspect,  not  a  vic¬ 
tim  and  witness  —  by  the  New  York 
City  police  after  they  found  him, 
beaten  and  dazed,  on  the  highway  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Howard  Beach  incident  in 
December. 

That’s  why  it  didn't  exactly  sur¬ 


prise  me  to  learn  that  Larry  Davis, 
the  accused  murderer  who  eluded  a 
New  York  police  dragnet  for  17  days 
last  fall,  was  cheered  by  some  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Bronx  housing  project 
where  he  finally  was  captured.  For  if 
I.  blessed  with  middle-class  comfort 
and  security,  feel  an  ambivalence  tilt¬ 
ing  toward  antipathy  for  the  police, 
imagine  what  those  in  less  favored 
circumstances  must  feel. 

What  makes  this  all  so  perverse  is 
that  those  people  need  good  policing 
more  than  anyone.  They  and  their 
children  are  at  greatest  risk  from 
petty  crime  and  gang  warfare,  from 
drug  dealers,  burglars,  extortionists. 
These  people  know  that  New  York 
has  put  years  of  effort  into  integrat¬ 
ing  its  Police  Department  and  they 
know  of  the  leadership  of  Benjamin 
Ward,  the  city’s  first  black  Police 
Commissioner.  But  they  also  know 
that  a  call  to  the  police  invites,  along 
with  the  possibility  of  help,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  abuse,  mistreatment,  even 
death. 

Of  course  Mayor  Koch  is  right: 
People  ought  to  deplore  the  criminal 
havoc  wreaked  by  people  like  Larry 
Davis.  And  1  do.  But  1  also  remember 
that  —  knock  wood  —  I  have  never 
been  abused  or  terrorized  by  a  Larry 
Davis.  I  wish  1  could  say  the  same 
about  police.  DON  WYCUFF 


Repay  College  Loans 
With  Income  Surtax 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  report  on  worries  by  educa¬ 
tion  officials  and  others  that  the 
heavy  burden  of  college  debt  is 
threatening  the  financial  stability  of 
a  generation  of  young  people  and 
their  families  (Jan.  29)  was  a  good 
one,  but  the  solution  is  obvious.  Stu¬ 
dent  debts  should  be  repaid  by  a  sur¬ 
tax  on  income. 

Each  $1,000  borrowed  would  in¬ 
crease  the  tax  rate  by  an  actuarially 
determined  amount,  and  payment 
could  be  spread  over  a  lifetime.  Those 
who  earn  more  money  would  pay 
more,  but  with  all  borrowers  in  the 
pool  and  a  lifetime  repayment  span, 
actual  payments  would  be  relatively 
low.  Each  year,  the  Department  of 
Education  could  inform  borrowers  of 
iheir  surtax  rale,  and,  as  with  the 
Form  1099,  send  a  copy  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service. 

Not  only  would  this  eliminate  the 
burden  of  student  debt,  but  it  might 
in  addition  actually  serve  as  a  coun¬ 
terweight  to  the  deplorable  fact  that, 
in  our  economic  system,  remunera¬ 
tion  is  generally  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  social  value  of  work  being 
performed.  William  a.  Baker 
New  York,  Jan.  29.  1987 


Taking  a  Nice  Cake  on  the  Iran  Mission 


Anders  WewiRren 

To  the  Editor: 

Russell  Baker  questions  the  gifts 
Col.  Robert  C.  McFarlane  took  with 
him  when  he  met  with  his  Iranian 
connection  in  Teheran  (column,  Jan. 
24).  The  gifts  included  a  cake,  baked, 
the  column  says,  in  Israel,  and  a  Bible 
signed  by  President  Reagan.  The 
arms  he  was  peddling  were  sent 
under  separate  cover. 

I’m  sure  the  cake  had  no  sinister  in¬ 
tent  —  no  gun  baked  into  it.  Rather,  it 


was,  I  believe,  a  Jewish  mind  at  work,  . 
trying  to  do  something  nice  in  the  sur-  . 
rounding  muck. 

This  immediately  brought  to  mind : 
a  scene  in  Woody  Allen’s  movie  " Ba¬ 
nanas."  Mr.  Allen,  arriving  at  the  pal-^ 
ace  of  the  dictator  of  the  banana  re- 
public,  for  dinner;  carries  ap  unmis;-  r 
?  lakaWawhite  cakeb^WeJraro-that  nJ 
the  box  contains  Danishpastry.  As  I  ' ' 
recall,  the  dictator  complained  be¬ 
cause  his  guest  brought  only  plain  . 
Danish,  rather  .than  assorted^Did  Mr.  - 
Allen  foresee  the  future? 

This  delicious  bit  of  satire  was  hK 
lariously  funny  to  the  children  of  Jew-* 
ish  immigrants  bom  and  raised  in 
New  York  City.  It  was  a  maxim  that 
"you  don’t  walk  into  someone’s  house 
as  an  invited  guest  without  bringing 
something."  Freshly  baked  cake, 
bought  at  a  local  bakery,  became  the 
food  of  choice.  (I  must  add  that  bring¬ 
ing  cake  is  not  in  the  same  league 
with  bringing  chicken  soup.) 

Perhaps  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  should  hire  Woody  Allen  as  a 
consultant.  At  the  very  least,  or  most, 
he  could  add  some  humor  to  negotia¬ 
tion.  Maybe  that’s  what  is  needed  to 
defuse  the  Underbox  we  call  the 
world.  Blanche  K.  Sloan 

San  Diego,  Jan.  28,  1987 


Employers  Caught  in  a  Pension  Plan  Squeeze 

To  the  Editor:  visory  Council  an  Employee  Welfare 


"Just  Whose  Money  Is  in  an  Em¬ 
ployee  Pension  Plan?"  (Week  in  Re¬ 
view.  Feb.  1).  in  discussing  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  taken  money  from 
overfunded  pension  plans,  misses  a 
critical  point  —  the  future  of  defined 
benefit  plans. 

For  decades,  defined  benefit  plans 
have  been  the  cornerstone  of  retire¬ 
ment  security  for  American  workers. 
All  the  invest  men l  risk  of  plan  assets 
for  these  guaranteed  benefits  is  borne 
by  the  employer.  In  the  last  decade, 
however,  statutory  and  regulatory  re¬ 
quirements  on  such  plans  have  in¬ 
creased  dramatically.  As  a  result,  the 
rate  at  which  they  are  established 
has  slowed  considerably. 

Enormous  disincentives  to  employ¬ 
ers  providing  workers  with  this  im¬ 
portant  retirement  benefit  security 
have  arisen  from  excessive  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  to  fulfil)  almost  annual 
new  requirements  and  changes;  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  reversions .  frozen  or  re¬ 
duced  benefit  limits;  higher  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  pre¬ 
miums  —  almost  quadrupled  (not 
doubled),  and  conflicting  and  burden¬ 
some  disclosure  reouiremems  from 
the  Financial  Accounting  Standards 
Board.  Lhe  arbiter  of  accounting 
standards. 

No  employer  wants  to  terminate  a 
pension  plan.  But  many  arc  forced  to 


and  Pension  Benefit  Plans. 

The  council,  reporting  June  26  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  William  E.  Brock, 
recommended  creation  of  a  system  of 
direct  access  to  surplus  assets  with¬ 
out  plan  termination,  accompanied 
by  several  well-reasoned  protections 
for  employees.  Recognizing  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  (his  recommendation,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  expected  to  act  on  this 
important  proposal  soon. 

Narrow,  simplistic  views  of  who 
"owns"  pension  assets  tends  to  side¬ 
track  considerations  more  critical  to 
the  health  and  financial  security  of 
American  workers.  For  example,  if 
employers  had  the  option  to  transfer 
excess  assets  from  a  defined  benefit 
plan  to  pay  for  health  benefits  for 
retirees  without  adverse  tax  conse¬ 
quences.  many  would  Institute  Sec¬ 
tion  401(h)  arrangements  to  provide 
a  far  more  secure  benefit  for  current 
and  future  retirees  than  now  exists. 

In  today’s  environment  and  in 
view  of  the  legitimate  concerns 
about  health-care  coverage  for 
American  workers  and  retirees,  and 
their  dependents,  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
vincingly  argued  that  sanctioning 
such  transfers  is  not  in  the  national 
interest.  Stuart  J.  Brahs 

Executive  Director.  Association  of 
Private  Pension  and  Welfare  Plans 
Washington,  Feb.  2.  1987 


Networks,  Not  Viewers, 
Skittish  on  Condom  Ads 

To  the  Editor: 

I  wish  to  applaud  the  intelligent  and 
necessary  recommendations  by 
Jonah  Shacknai  and  William  Squad¬ 
ron  on  the  advertising  of  condoms  on 
television  (Op-Ed.  Jan.  29).  For  the 
networks  to  refuse  to  advertise  con¬ 
doms  on  the  ground  that  American 
audiences  are  "not  ready”  to  view 
material  of  this  nature,  while  simul¬ 
taneously  bombarding  the  public  with 
the  most  sexually  suggestive  adver¬ 
tising  and  programming  possible  is 
hypocrisy  of  a  high  order. 

I  think  the  true  reasons  are  that  the 
networks  do  not  wish  to  appear,  how¬ 
ever  indirectly,  to  support  any  form 
of  birth  control,  much  less  tacitly  to 
endorse  homosexual  sex  by  promot-' 
ing  a  product  that,  by  preventing  the 
spread  of  acquired  immune  defi¬ 
ciency  syndrome,  saves  lives. 

Is  network  thinking  so  narrow  that 
fear  of  controversy  outweighs  the 
benefits  of  the  prevention  of  un¬ 
wanted  pregnancy  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  life?  Once  again,  the  networks 
have  drastically  underestimated  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  public, 
and  in  neglecting  this  opportunity  to 
inform  us  about  an  issue  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  us  all,  done  a  disservice  to 
the  public.  Anthony  Levi  ntow 

New  York.  Jan.  29,  1987 


do  so  because  current  law  provides 
no  other  legal  means  to  employ  ex¬ 
cess  assets  —  funds  that  are  rightly 
theirs  to  claim  —  for  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  purposes.  This  issue  was  exam¬ 
ined  in  considerable  detail  early  last 
year  by  the  Labor  Dcpartmeni's  Ad- 
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ON  MY  MIND  I  A.  M.  Rosenthal 

The  President  Makers 


We  were  sifting  around  the 
table  after  a  fine  stout  lunch, 
a  bunch  of  us  —  a  couple  of 
Marios,  four  Bobs,  Sam,  old  George  of 
course,  Elizabeth,  one'  Howard  and  a 
fellow  nobody  had  expected  to  be 
there.  Dale.  • 

Somebody  had  said  lei's  play  The 
Game  —  who  will  be'  President,  not 
necessarily  your  favorite,  but  the 
winner,  Thai  is  how  we  divided.  Gary 
would  have  been  the  re.  for  sure  but 
his  man  wasofLplaying  golf  in  Barba¬ 
dos.  which  may  . tell  you  something, 
about  Gary,  himself ;  or  not. 

It  was  a  .  Long  Island  house  and  a 
good  New  Yorky  group  —  a  compos¬ 
er,  couple  of  newspaper  people,  two 
lawyers,' two  writer  s.a  -manufactur¬ 
er,  a  television  producer,. a  choreog¬ 
rapher,  a  casting  director  and  a  per¬ 
son  in  real  estate.  Two  were  in  the  So¬ 
cial  Register  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
in  the  telephone  book. 

Politically  it  was  what  you  would 
expect  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
which  is  far  more  mixed  than  is  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Nobody  was  a  member  of  a  political 


Conclave 

on 

Long  Island. 


party  but  almost  everybody  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  a  political  emotion. 

There  were  .four  liberals,  one 
abashed,  two  un,  one  ultra.  Usually 
they  voted  Democratic,  but  give  them 
a  Lindsay,  a  Javiis,  a  Nelson  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  they  would  happily  go  Re¬ 
publican;  the  party  of  Lincoln,  right? 

When  it  came  to  like,  all  liberals 
were  for  Howard  Baker  but  three 
said  he  didn't  have  a  chance.  He 
never  should  have  gone  back  lo  Ten¬ 
nessee  but  stayed  in  Washington,  like 
Bob  Dole,  is  what  they  said. 

Bob  was  big  among  these  power 
brokers,  big.  But  one  kind  of  mean  fel¬ 
low  said  Bob  had  been  a  Republican 
hatchet  man.  One  of  the  Kansas  crowd 
said  everybody  had  forgotten  ail  about 
that  Yeah,  said  the  Dole-basher,  wed 
we  will  remind  them.  But  most  of  the 
assembled  turned  away  from  him. 
From  right  and  left  came  opinion  that 
Bob  had  a  lot  going  and  that  it  was  an 
axiom  that  a  politician  could  outlive  his 
hatchet  days. 

One  of  the  writers  was  straight  out 
for  Elizabeth  Dole  because  this  coun¬ 
try  was  ready  for  a  woman  President 
and  since  Marga  ret  Thatcher  seemed- 
to  ^  iriflfgibl^'EB2ahrtlr.wb9'tlWhy« 
next  best. ; 


Mrs.  Dole's  unit  at  the  table  was 
something  of  a  conservative,  very 
something.  But  the  vote  for  George 
Bush  also  came  from  a  man  who 
thought  himself  a  conservative  with  a 
head  hard  as  iron.  Material  for  analy¬ 
sis  here.  The  unexpected  entry  of  Dale 
Bumpers  into  the  dining  room,  right 
from  Arkansas,  elicited  cries  of  admi¬ 
ration  from  all  for  the  risk  taking  of  his 
sponsor,  the  kindly  New  Deal-type 
manufacturer  whose  perspicacity, 
however,  was  questionable,  because  lie 
clearly  thought  more  of  sportswriters 
than  of  columnists. 

-  The  individual  who  came  out  for 
Sam  Nunn  was  on  the  rightist  side 
and  his  choice  was  sharply  chal¬ 
lenged  by  several  present.  Was  he 
suggesting  Sam  because  they  both 
were  militarists,  practically  mer¬ 
chants  of  death,  and  was  this  not  in 
violation  of  the  rule  of  head  before 
heart?  Not  at  all,  said  the  Nunner.  he 
had  chosen  Sam  because  he  had  read 
Larry  Tisch  liked  him  and  what 
Larry  liked  Larry  goi. 

The  man  who  really  dominated  the 
talk  was  Mario  Cuomo.  He  got  votes, 
emotion  and  terrific  advice.  One  ad¬ 
vice  was  not  to  act  so  educated ;  keep 
his  classicisms  to  himself.  Another 
was  that  he  was  too  isolated;  aside 
from  his  son,  only  three  people  close 
to  him  were  known  to  the  table,  one  of 
whom  was  able,  another  a  viper  and 
the  third  a  bumblehead-  And  he  was 
going  on  too  much  about  gnarly¬ 
handed  ethnics;  velvet-handed 
Wasps  also  voted.  All  thought  that  if 
he  had  any  desire  lo  be  President  he 
ought  to  say  something  detailed  about 
foreign  affairs  by  tomorrow  morning. 
The  right-leaning  liberals  were 
particularly  vehement  about  that. 

One  fellow,  proudly  a  mushy- 
headed  conservative,  thought  Mario 
ought  to  show  if  he  had  any  original 
thoughts  about  foreign  affairs  even  if 
he  was  just  going  to  stick  around  as 
Governor  of  New  York.  Didn’t  he 
have  a  responsibility  as  head  of  the 
state  National  Guard  to  say  what  he 
felt  about  Angola? 

There  was  a  lot  of  passion  about 
Mario,  both  ways,  and  everybody 
knew  exactly  what  he  should  do.  if  he 
wanted  to  make  Si  John’s  University 
proud  of  him  by  making  good  at  last. 

Some  people  got  so  excited  about 
Mario  that  they  did  not  eat  the 
cheesecake. 

'  Well,  you  bef  I  was  on  the  phone  to 
Albany  pretty  quick  breaking  the  news 
about  the  poll  showing  Bob  displaying 
unexpected  strength  among  Eastern 
opinion  makers.  That  threw  a  scare 
into  Albany  all  right  and  forced  Mario 
into  deciding  to  do  something  dramatic 
fast.  So  he  is  going  to  make  a  speech  at 
Villanova  on  Thomist  theology,  roots 
and  coniradictipm^-in  August*  You 
read  it  here  first.  - 


In  the  Mideast,  Fear 
Of  an  Iran  Victory 


By  Drew  Middleton 

The  alarm  bells  are 
clanging  from  Muscat 
in  Oman  to  Cairo  and 
Tel  Aviv.  The  stately 
pleasure  domes  of  the 
Saud  dynasty  seem  to 
stand  just  a  bit  less  firmly  than  they 
did  a  month  ago.  The  arms  market  is 
booming. 

The.  reason  is  nothing  proved,  noth¬ 
ing  certain.  It’s  just  a  feeling  spread¬ 
ing  through  the  Arab  world  that  Iran 
is  going  to  win  its  war  with  Iraq  and 
that  a  purely  military  victory  is  in 
sight  by  the  end  of  the  year.  A  sudden 
end  for  President  Saddam  Hussein  — 
what  recent  Iraqi.  leader  has  died  a 
natural  death?  —  would  hasten  the 
victory. 

Victory  would  mean  not  simply  the 
triumph  of  Iran  over  Iraq.  Victory 
would  release  a  tide  of  Islamic  funda¬ 
mentalism  as  practiced  by  Iran’s  Shi¬ 
ite  leaders  on  a  vulnerable  Arab 
world  and  upon  Islam’s  chief  enemy. 
Israel. 

Before  we  examine  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  Iranian  victory,  we 
must  understand  why  so  many  West¬ 
ern  and  Middle  East  experts  on  the 
war,  now  in  its  seventh  year,  are 
becoming  reluctantly  convinced  that 
Lhe  Iranians  are  going  to  win. 

The  testing  ground  was  the  three 
and  one-half  week  Iranian  offensive 
in  the  Basra  are a.  The  attackers  took 
terrible  losses  —  perhaps  15.000  to 
1 7,500  dead.  These  were  heavy  but  no¬ 
where  nearly  as  heavy  as  those  in 
World  War  I,  with  which  they  were 
airily  compared  by  some  writers. 

Two  developments  surprised  mili¬ 
tary  analysts  in  Tel  Aviv,  Cairo,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Washington. 

One  was  that  Iraqi  artillery  superi¬ 
ority,  in  which  Baghdad  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  had  placed  such  trust,  did  not 
suffice  to  hah  Lhe  Iranians  despite 
their  mounting  casualties.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  that  the  invaders,  having 
gained  ground  at  terrible  cost  dug  in, 
were  reinforced  and  resumed  the  of¬ 
fensive  the  next  day. 

This  was  not  the  way  the  scenario 
was  supposed  to  play.  The  Iranians, 
by  neutral  calculations,  would  be  too 
shocked  by  artillery  and  mortars  to 
do  more  than  cower  under  new  bom- 

^Nor'did  the  highly  trained  Iraqi 
Army  respond  to  the  opportunities  for 
Seranack  provided  by  the  Bred 
invaders.  Counterblows  were  struck. 

Bui  only  a  few  had  the  effect  of  delay- 
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ing  the  overall  Iranian  operation. 
When  that  resumed,  the  Iraqis  found 
that  their  shells,  again  plunging  into 
swamplands,  had  little'impact  on  the 
invaders'  inexorable  advance. 

The  Iranians  have  a  number  of  at¬ 
tractive  options.  They  can  maintain 
pressure  in  the  Basra  sector,  eventu¬ 
ally  drawing  reinforcements  from 
other  areas  for  the  depleted  Iraqi 
forces  there.  The  latter,  in  making 
any  troop  transfers,  will  understand 
that  they  are  outmanned  —  that  a 
stronger  defense  at  Basra  may  mean 
a  weaker  one  for  Baghdad  or  Kut. 
The  Iranians  can  also  continue  their 
long-range  tnissile  bombardment  of 
the  Iraqi  capital,  hoping  that  this  plus 
war-weariness  will  move  leaders  to 
depose  Saddam  Hussein. 

Meanwhile,  fears  will  mount  in  the 
rest  of  the  Arab  world.  There  are  Shi¬ 
ite  minorities  in  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  two  of  the  richest  of  lhe  oil 
states.  The  United  States  and  other 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
members  must  ask  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  those  two  states  could  re¬ 
press  Shiite  rebellions  armed  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  fiery  mullahs  of  Tehe¬ 
ran. 

The  tiny  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  in  even  worse  shape.  For  defense 
they  must  rely  on  Saudi  Arabia  or 
Oman.  But  what  if  those  two  com¬ 
paratively  strong  countries  have  too 
much  to  handle  at  home  in  the  form  of 
Iranian  attacks?  The  Omanis,  with 
their  well-trained  forces  and  modern 
equipment,  should  be  able  to  deal 
with  anything  less  than  a  major  inva¬ 
sion.  Military  analysts  are  not  so  cer¬ 
tain  about  Saudi  Arabia. 

■‘They’ve  tried  to  buy  their  way  out 
of  every  scrape  they’ve  been  in.”  a 
Western  military  man  said  recently. 
“And  most  of  the  time  they’ve  suc¬ 
ceeded.  But  what  happens  when  they 
try  to  do  business  with  a  lot  of  mad 
mullahs  from  Teheran  who  want  to 
dump  the  royal  family  and  proclaim 
an  Islamic  republic  of  Saudi  Arabia? 
No  room  for  brokerage,  old  man.” 

If  and  when  the  Iranians  win,  the 
tide  will  sweep  further  north.  Syria, 
which  alone  of  the  Arab  states  has 
backed  Iran,  probably  is  safe.  But  not 
Jordan  or  Egypt  and  certainly  not  Is¬ 
rael,  for  to  the  Iranians  the  ultimate 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  holy 
war  against  IsraeL 

Beyond  that,  the  West  must  con¬ 
template  a  situation  in  which  Islamic 
‘  fundamentalism,  triumphant  on  both 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  decides  to 
punish  European  infidels  by  closing 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz  to  oil  traffic.  It 
would  be  an  irrational  thing  to  do. 
but  we  are  not  discussing  rational 
people.  L-l 
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Gorbachev  as  Peter  the  Great 


By  Kurt  M.  Campbell 


Cambridge.  Mass. 

Whal  is  Mikhail 

S.  Gorbachev 
up  to,  and  why 
is  he  inviting 
all  those  inter¬ 
esting  people 
to  Moscow?  Much  like  Czar  Peter  the 
Great,  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  summoning 
Western  intellectuals  to  his  Kremlin 
court.  Peter  brought  scores  of  Euro¬ 
pean  artisans,  sages  and  shipbuilders 
to  Russia  in  the  late  1600's  as  part  of  a 
quest  to  “civilize’’  his  backward  land. 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  too.  has  invited  an 
eclectic  collection  of  artists,  writers, 
scientists  and  futurists  to  hear  their 
views  across  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  from  strategic  defense  to  spirit¬ 
ual  malaise. 

Yet  while  the  ruling  Romanovs 
were  genuinely  attracted  to  Western 
ideas  and  customs,  as  a  group  Soviet 
leaders  before  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  have  been  deeply  xeno¬ 
phobic  and  suspicious  of  foreign  influ¬ 
ences.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  chosen  lo 
break  with  this  clandestine  tradition, 
leaving  himself  considerable  time  in 
recent  months  for  discussions  with  a 
diverse  group  of  visitors,  including 
Alvin  Toffler,  James  Baldwin,  Gary 


Hart  and  Peter  Ustinov. 

To  lop  it  off,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in¬ 
vited  several  hundred  prominent 
Americans  from  academia,  business, 
politics  and  entertainment  to  attend  a 
high-visibility  conference  in  Moscow 
from  Feb.  14  through  16.  The  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  sent  a  group 
of  former  statesmen,  including  Henry 
A.  Kissinger  and  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  to 
engage  Mr.  Gorbachev  on  issues  of 
arms  control.  However,  the  guest  list 
also  includes  unlikely  participants 
such  as  the  rock  singer  John  Denver. 
(During  Mr.  Denver's  last  visit  to  the 
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Soviet  Union,  an  overzealous  Russian 
interpreter  translated  his  song 
"Rocky  Mountain  High"  as  “Drunk 
in  the  Mountains.”) 

Since  there  is  virtually  no  prece¬ 
dent  in  the  Communist  world  for  this 
sort  of  cultivation  of  the  Western  in¬ 
telligentsia.  what  accounts  for  Mr. 
Gorbachev’s  opening  toward  Western 
elites? 

Before  the  bloom  went  off  the 
flower  of  the  Cuban  Revolution,  Fidel 
Castro  entertained  poets  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  pirates  from  throughout 
Latin  America  (he  met  the  writer  Ga¬ 
briel  Garcia  Marquez  during  this 
period  and  reportedly  struck  up  a 
friendship  by  swapping  fish  recipes). 
However,  as  Cuba  slipped  further  into 
the  Soviet  orbit,  Mr.  Castro  lost  his 
tolerance  for  debate  with  foreign 
bourgeois  elites.  Perhaps  the  only 
modern  equivalent  of  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  meeting  with  highbrow  inter¬ 
locutors  was  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  desire  to  surround  himself 
with  intellectuals,  both  socially  and  in 
Government. 

There  are  several  possible  motives 
at  work.  First,  Mr.  Gorbachev  may 
well  have  given  up  on  the  idea  of  con¬ 
ducting  diplomacy  through  official 
channels  because  of  an  “anti-Soviet 
clique"  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
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mem,  fastening  instead  on  the  idea  of 
establishing  alternative  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  to  the  White  House 
through  respected  and  renowned  in¬ 
termediaries.  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  cur¬ 
rent  strategy  of  fostering  hfeh-level, 
unofficial  contacts  with  Westerners 
complements  the  longstanding  Soviet 
campaign  to  reach  American  grass¬ 
roots  organizations. 

There  is  obviously,  too,  an  element 
of  old-fashioned  public  relations  in  all 
this,  arising  perhaps  from  the  hope 
that  a  steady  stream  of  visitors  will 
give  legitimacy  to  a  historically  inse¬ 
cure  Soviet  leadership.  Indeed,  the 
willingness  to  grant  important  foreign 
visitors  an  audience  with  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev  appears  to  have  at  least  rein¬ 
forced  Western  impressions  of  Mr. 
Gorbachev  as  a  forceful  and  dynamic 
leader.  Mr.  Toffler  remarked  after  his 
meeting  with  the  Sovier  leader:  "Gor¬ 
bachev  was  witty,  amiable,  quick,  at 
home  with  intellectual  thrust  and 
parry  Behind  his  charm  stood  an  im¬ 
pressive,  vital  figure,  accustomed  to 
command.”  Like  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
ruminations  with  intellectuals'  over 
cups  of  clam  chowder  ai  Cape  Cod.- 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  musings  with  West¬ 
ern  elites  (replete  with  the  bowls  of 
beetroot  borscht)  have  won  him  ad¬ 
miring  and  sympathetic  reviews. 


Furthermore,  in  his  zeal  to  revital¬ 
ize  Soviet  society.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
looked  to  the  West  for  new  ideas  and 
inspiration.  He  has  demonstrated  a 
certain  impatience  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  advice  he  has  received 
from  underlings.  Indeed,  many  bu¬ 
reaucrats  laboring  within  the  Stalin¬ 
ist  state  machinery  have  failed  to. 
meet  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  urgent  de¬ 
mands  for  "new  thinking.”  it  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  brainstorming 
with  the  West's  best  minds  will  help 
to  percolate  creative  new  ideas  from 
the  top  of  the  bureaucracy  downward. 
For  instance,  senior  Soviet  planners 
recently  met  with  the  American  de¬ 
signers  of  a  popular  motivation  semi¬ 
nar.  The  Russians  are  apparently  in¬ 
tent  on  applying  these  same  tech¬ 
niques  to  boost  worker  productivity  in 
their  inefficient  factories. 

Yet  while  some  of  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
motives  are  commendable  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  encouragement,  there  is  an  un¬ 
mistakable  undercurrent  of  propa¬ 
ganda  to  this  courtship  of  foreign  in¬ 
tellectuals.  The  Soviet  Union  has  no 
doubt  designed  the  upcoming  confer¬ 
ence  involving  several  hundred 
American  visitors  to  highlight  the 
wonders  of  "glasnost”  —  openness  — 
hoping  in  part  to  make  some  inroads 
into  American  public  opinion.  In  this 
regard,  we  in  the  West  should  strive 
to  keep  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  initiatives  in 
perspective.  The  pilgrimage  of  intel¬ 
lectuals  to  the  Kremlin  is  a  new  wrin¬ 
kle,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  a  whole¬ 
sale  opening  up  of  Soviet  society. 

The  exodus  by  these  foreign  “shi- 
shki"  —  Russian  slang  for  “big 
shots"  —  to  Moscow  has  yet  to  touch 
the  lives  of  everyday  Soviet  citizens. 
Indeed,  contact  with  foreign  elites  is 
still  reserved  for  very  senior  Soviet 
officials. 

Peter  the  Great’s  contact  with  for¬ 
eign  intellectuals  helped  inspire  his 
program  of  social,  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  reforms,  [t’s  much  too  early  to 
tell  whether  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  fledg¬ 
ling  contacts  with  elite  foreigners  will 
have. an  enduring  impact  on  Soviet 
society  at  large.  L) 


The  Outside  View  of  Inside  Trading 


By  Ronald  J.  Gilson 


Stanford.  Calif, 
he  prosecution  of 
prominent  individuals 
trading  on  inside  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  largest  fines 
in  the  history  of  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
dominated  the  financial  news  in  late 
1986.  This  year  promises  to  be  no  dif¬ 
ferent:  even  now.  Wall  Street  is  ner¬ 
vously  awaiting  the  next  round  of  in¬ 
dictments. 

The  general  view  that  the  bad  guys 
are  finally  getting  caught  has  been 
met,  however,  with  a  surprising  coun¬ 
terpoint  —  the  resurgence  of  the  idea, 
originally  conceived  and  now  again 
urged  by  conservative  economists, 
that  insider  trading  is  a  beneficial 
practice  that  should  be  legalized 
rather  than  prosecuted. 

The  most  puzzling  thing  about  this 
position  is  not  the  argument  itself,  al¬ 
though  it  is  certainly  surprising. 
Rather,  it  is  that  conservatives  would 
make  it  at  all.  For  if  the  public  takes 
the  argument  seriously,  it  may  well 
undermine  the  very  thing  conserva¬ 
tives  care  most  about. 

A  central  conservative  tenet  is  that 
goods  and  services  are  better  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  market  than  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Wealth  acquired  through 
success  in  the  market  is  legitimate; 
wealth  acquired  through  success  in 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government 
is  noi. 

No  surprises  yet.  But  here  is  a  sur¬ 
prise.  The  American  people  agree!  In 
a  recent  article,  the  political  scientist 
Robert  E.  Lane  reviewed  a  large 
body  of  public  opinion  surveys  con- 
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ceming  attitudes  toward  the  market 
and  the  Government.  He  reported  — 
indeed,  almost  lamented  —  that 
“Americans  tend  to  prefer  market, 
methods  to  political  methods.”  The 
Federal  Government  was  seen  as 
favoring  "a  few  big  interests"  while 
the  free-enterprise  system  gave 
“everyone  a  chance."  In  this  country, 
Mr.  Lane  tells  us,  “the  market  is  re¬ 
garded  as  ‘fair  and  wise’  and  political 
practices,  at  least,  are  regarded  as 
neither.” 

For  conservatives,  this  should  be 
wondrous  news:  in  numbers  large 
enough  to  transcend  political  party 
preference.  Americans  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  market  system. 

But  Mr.  Lane  reports  another  di¬ 
mension  to  the  public  opinion  surveys 
—  one  that  should  make  conserva¬ 
tives  think  twice  before  arguing  that 
insider  trading  is  a  bad  idea,  that  pro¬ 
hibiting  it  would  be  just  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  muddleheaded  economic 
regulation. 

For  the  surveys  also  show  that 
Americans'  commitment  to  the  mar- 
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ket  is  based  not  on  efficiency  but  on 
fairness. 

In  1984,  for  example,  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  public  agreed  that 
"America  has  an  open  society"  and 
that  "what  one  achieves  in  life  no 
longer  depends  on  one's  family  back¬ 
ground,  but  on  the  abilities  one  has 
and  the  education  one  acquires.” 

Unlike  Government  regulation  and 
transfer  -  programs,  the  market  is 
thought  to  give  people  what  they 
really  deserve:  hard  work  is  re¬ 
warded  and  we  all  have  the  same  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  it. 

In  short,  the  breadth  of  political 
support  for  the  market  rests  on  per¬ 
ceptions  of  fairness,  not  efficiency. 
The  market  is  attractive  because,  un-. 
like  Government,  it  rewards  what  you 
do,  noL  whom  you  know. 

It  doesn’t  require  a  Gallup  Poll  to 
see  that  insider  trading  turns  this 
relationship  on  its .  head.  Market 
wealth  then  comes  from  whom  you 
know,  not  hard  work.  A  gain  in  effi¬ 
ciency  may  result,  although  1  doubt  it. 
But  the  cost  is  the  weakening  of  the 


perceptions  of  fairness  that  provide 
the  political  underpinnings  of  public 
support  for  the  market  system. 

Raising  the  matter  of  fairness  does 
not  leave  advocates  of  insider  trading 
speechless.  They  reply  that  fairness 
means  only  that  public  investors  get 
the  odds  they  expected.  As  long  as 
public  investors  know  insiders  can 
trade,  they  argue,  the  returns  from 
owning  stocks  will  increase  to 
reflect  that  fact,  and  no  one  is  cheat¬ 
ed. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  public 
means  by  fairness.  In  the  public 
mind,  fairness  is  equated  with  access. 
From  this  perspective,  what  is  unfair 
about  insider  trading  is  that  it  is  a 
game  that  only  some  can  play,  and 
participation  is  not  based  on  meriL 
However  attractive  the  mechanical 
conception  of  fairness  offered  by  in¬ 
sider  trading  advocates,  the  public 
does  not  share  it.  And  the  risk  of  pur¬ 
suing  deregulation  of  insider  trading 
is  that  public  support  for  market  solu¬ 
tions  may  be  lost  in  situations  where 
something  really  important  is  at 
slake. 

The  notion  that  insider  trading  is 
really  good  for  us  is  based  on  prob¬ 
lematic  arguments  about  incentives 
and  information  efficiency.  These  ar¬ 
guments  are  debatable  on  technical 
grounds  and  they  disregard  inter¬ 
mediate  solutions  that  may  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  either  complete  prohibition  or 
no  prohibition  at  all.  But  that  is  not 
my  point.  Even  if  the  economic  argu¬ 
ments  for  insider  trading  turned  out 
tobe  right,  the  possibility  of  a  slightly 
more  efficient  market  is  simply  not 
worth  striking  at  the  heart  of  why 
Americans  prefer  a  market  economy 
to  a  centralized  economy.  Econo¬ 
mists  are  fond  of  cost- benefit  analy¬ 
sis.  in  this  case,  the  game  is  just  not 
worth  the  candle.  i  i 
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Klee’s  Legacy  Is  Everywhere 


By  JOHN  RUSSELL 


(he  unemphatic  art  of  Paul 
Klee  has  entered  the  univer¬ 
sal  language  not  only  of  fine 
art  but  of  advertising, 
graphic  design,  high-quality 
cartooning  and  communications  in 
general.  Short  of  hiding  under  the 
sofa,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  a  day 
in  a  big  city  anywhere  in  the  Western 
world  and  not  be  reminded  of  Paul 
Klee  over  and  over  again.  His  way 
with  faces,  with  the  human  body 
(complete  or  fragmented)  and  with 
animals  of  every  kind  is  all-pervad- 
ing.  So  are  the  big  broad  arrows,  the 
use  of  outsize  letters,  initials  or  com¬ 
plete  words,  the  all-purpose  ideo¬ 
grams  and  the  shorthand  architec¬ 
tures. 

The  uses  to  which  Klee  —  whose 
retrospective  at  Lhe  Museum  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Art  opens  to  the  public  tomorrow 
—  put  these  devices  were  peculiar  to 
himself.  As  a  young  man  he  could 
draw  with  ink  on  paper  in  an  almost 
continuous  cobweb-like  line  that 
could  result  in  a  small  masterpiece 
like  the  "Suicide  on  the  Bridge"  of 
1913.  After  a  visit  to  Tunisia  in  1914  he 
learned  to  paint  walercolors  in  which 
pure  and  vibrant  color  worked  as  an 
equal  partner  with  line.  Perhaps  best 
known  for  fantasy  that  never  degen¬ 
erates  into  whimsy,  he  could  package 
painful  and  unwelcome  truths  about 
the  plight  of  Europe  in  ways  that  ini¬ 
tially  seemed  mild  enough  but  turned 
out  *io  have  a  Kafkaesque  substruc¬ 
ture. 

Though  himself  inimitable,  in  all 
the  ways  that  matter,  he  did  his  level 
best,  both  as  teacher  and  as  writer,  to 
explain  how  it  was  done.  And  when 
the  terrible  tests  came,  and  it  became 
clear  that  Europe  would  be  taken 
apart,  piece  by  piece,  and  trashed, 
Klee  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
could  not  cast  out  fear,  but  he  taught 
us  to  look  fear  in  the  face  as  upright 
human  beings.  In  ail  these  respects 
he  was  guide  and  master,  companion 
and  exemplar.  Above  all,  he  had  a 
confidential  approach,  and  we  feel 
that  he  is  talking  to  us,  and  to  us  only, 
about  the  things  that  matter  most. 

Klee  had  a  way  of  leaping  ahead  of 
our  understanding  and  trusting  to  us 
lo  catch  up  with  him.  Posterity  has 
proved  that  he  had  the  right  idea.  His 
harbors  are  our  harbors,  his  birds  our 
birds,  his  feasts  our  feasts.  He  func¬ 
tioned  as  poet  and  critic,  epigramma¬ 
tist  and  diagnostician,  and  a  hand¬ 
written  list  of  those  who  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Paul  Klee  and  got  away 
with  it  would  stretch  from  this  office 
to  Weehawken. 

Yet  he  does  not,  even  today,  rank  as 
high  as  he  should  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion.  People  do  not  talk  about  the  Klee 
show  at  the  Modem'  in  the  way  that 
they  talk  about  van  Gogh  at  the  Mel 
or  Matisse  at  the  National  Gallery. 
This  is  not  because  they  have  studied 
the  work  closely  and  found  it  wanting, 
but  because  they  think  that  they  know 
all  about  it  already.  That  Klee  bor- 
rowed-from  is  Klee  diluted  and  di¬ 
minished  has  not  occurred  to  them. 
Besides,  his  output  was  enormous.  A 
total  tally  of  more  than  4,000  paint¬ 
ings  and  around  5,000  drawings  is 
more  than  even  the  specialist  can 
keep  up  with.  "There's  just  too  damn 
much  ol  him,"  people  say.  "And,  be- 


‘The  Snake  Goddess  and  Her  Foe”  (1940) — Klee  functioned  as  poet  and  critic. 


sides,  aren't  they  all  much  alike? 
Who  needs  another  room  of  Klees?” 
This  point  of  view  —  monitored  at  the 
recent  opening  of  Lhe  new  Lila  Ache- 
son  Wallace  Wing  at  the  Met  —  is 
heard  ali  too  often.  “Seen  one,  seen 
them  all”  would  sum  it  up. 

This  was  not  the  case  in  Klee's  life¬ 
time.  As  early  as  1930,  he  was  the 
first  living  European  painter  to  be 
given  a  one- person  show  at  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modem  Art  Marcel  Du¬ 
champ  was  not  the  man  to  come  up 
with  an  empty  compliment,  and  he 
laid  it  on  the  line  that  "Klee’s  ex¬ 
treme  fecundity  never  shows  signs  of 
repetition.''  In -1941,  Alfred  H.  Barr 
Jr.  wrote  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Mod¬ 
em’s  second  Klee  show  that  “Not 
even  Picasso  approaches  him  in 
sheer  inventiveness.  In  quality  of 
imagination,  also,  he  can  hold  his  own 
with  Picasso;  but  Picasso  of  course  is 
incomparably  more  powerful.  Picas¬ 
so’s  pictures  often  roar  or  stomp  or 
pound;  Klee’s  whisper  a  soliloquy.” 

Another  key  witness  to  the  1940*s  is 
the  painter  and  print  maker  S.  W. 
Hayter,  who  remembers  Klee  as  “a 
man  who  covered  an  enormous 
amount  of  territory  from  the  point  of 
ideas”  and  was  “without  a  doubt”  an 
influence  upon  Pollock,  Newman, 
Rothko,  Motherwell  and  others. 
"Whether  they  knew  it  or  not,”  Clem¬ 
ent  Greenberg  once  said,  “everyone 
was  learning  from  Paul  Klee." 

But  today,  40  and  some  years  later, 
we  do  not  look  at  Klee  for  ideas  as  to 
the  directions  that  painting  can  most 
profitably  take.  We  look  at  him  for 
content  —  for  the  incomparably  deft, 
ironical  but  deeply  felt  way  in  which 


he  tacked  this  way  and  that  among 
the  problems  that  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  a  gifted  and  exceptionally 
intelligent  man  throughout  the  first 
40  years  of  a  terrible  century.  This 
seen,  Klee's  career  looks  more  and 
more  like  one  long  rescue  operation, 
through  which  an  irreplaceable 
something  was  saved,  over  and  over 
again,  from  a  civilization  in  jeopardy. 

Meanwhile,  Klee's  reputation  in 
this  country  has  suffered  from  what 
might  be  called  the  "little  work,  tittle 
man"  syndrome.  Since  World  War  II, 
in  particular,  big  pictures  have  had  a 
prestige  all  their  own.  They  are  un¬ 
avoidable.  in  a  straightforward  physi¬ 
cal  sense,  and  unavoidably  they  get 
talked  about.  Pictures  that  we  can  al¬ 
most  put  into  our  pockets  have  no 
such  cachet.  Besides,  Klee’s  paint¬ 
ings  have  to  be  read,  as  well  as  looked 
at.  Each  one  of  them  operates  as  a 
treasure  hunt,  and  the  treasure  may 
take  some  finding. 

Their  smallness  was  due  in  part  to 
his  delight  in  idiosyncratic  handmade 
blendings  of  oil  and  tempera,  water- 
color  and  gesso.  (Visitors  to  his  studio 
were  fascinated  by  their  almost  al¬ 
chemical  complication.)  Not  1  until 
1938,  when  he  was  within  two  years  of 
his  death  at  61  in  May  1940,  did  he 
paint  anything  that  would  now  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  large  painting,  and  it  is  a 
mark  of  his  agility  and  versatility 
that  at  that  same  time,  back  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Switzerland  after  many  years  in 
Germany,  he  was  producing  draw¬ 
ings  in  very  large  numbers  —  in  all. 
1,583,  according  to  his  own  minutely 
kept  catalogue,  between  1938  and 
1940.  Neither  illness  nor  the  steady 


A  Tribute  of  Seven  Nations 
Marks  the  Chagall  Centennial 


By  JOHN  F.  DUNN 


seven-nation  omnibus 
issue  arranged  by  the  In¬ 
tergovernmental  Phila¬ 
telic  Corporation  of  New 
i  York  leads  off  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  large-scale  program  to 
mark  the  Chagall  centennial  year. 
Marc  Chagall,  the  famed  artist  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  France,  was 
bom  100  years  ago  on  July  7  in  Vi¬ 
tebsk,  Russia. 

Five  states  have  released  their  con¬ 
tributions:  Antigua  &  Barbuda, 
Dominica,  The  Gambia,  Grenada  and 
Grenada  Grenadines,  which  is  part  of 
the  nation  Grenada.  Their  sets  in¬ 
clude  a  total  of  48  stamps  and  10 
souvenir  sheets.  In  April,  Ghana  and 
Sierra  Leone  have  scheduled  sets  of 
four  stamps  and  one  souvenir  sheet. 

The  stamps  and  souvenir  sheets 


were  primed  by  The  House  of  Questa 
of  London,  England.  They  were 
adapted  from  slides  of  original  works 
that  Marc  Chagall  produced  during  a 
career  that  spanned  almost  75  years. 
Following  the  style  of  France's  popu¬ 
lar  art  stamps,  the  Chagall  stamps  do 
not  show  the  names  of  the  master¬ 
pieces. 

AH  stamps  in  the  seven-nation 
mini-omnibus  illustrate  different 
works  of  art.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
some  duplication  in  later  issues  from 
additional  nations.  But  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  major  works  created  by  Marc 
Chagall  offers  a  fertile  field  for 
stamp  designers. 

Chagall’s  works  are  found  in  public 
centers  in  many  cities  as  well  as  in 
museums.  In  New  York  City,  his 
murals  can  be  seen  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  House  and  his  stained 
glass  memorial  windows  for  Dag 
Hammarskjold  are  at  the  United  Na- 
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Marc  Chagall's  "Return  From  the  Synagogue"  is  featured  on  a  new  issue. 


tions  headquarters. 

Other  Chagall  works  can  be  found 
on  display  in  Israel’s  Knesset  and  He¬ 
brew  University  in  Jerusalem.  In 
France,  the  cathedrals  of  Metz  and 
Rheims  and  the  Paris  Opera  House 
include  some  of  his  mastei  pieces  as 
well  as  the  Nice  museum  of  his  bibli¬ 
cal  paintings. 

Bom  Moyshe  Shagal  in  Vitebsk. 
Russia,  Marc  Chagall  was  one  of 
eight  children.  He  lived  in  the  Pale  of 
Settlement,  that  section  -of  Russia 
where  mast  Jews  had  to  reside  and 
study.  At  the  age  of  20  he  moved  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  begin  the  study  of  art 
and  in  191 1  he  went  to  Paris  to  further 
his  artistic  development.  Some  of  his 
greatest  works  date  back  to  this  peri¬ 
od. 

During  World  War  II.  the  artist  fled 
to  southern  France  and  traveled  to 
the  United  States  arriving  in  New 
York  City  in  1941.  A  majot  1946  exhi¬ 
bition  of  his  work  at  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art  solidified  his  stature  in 
the  United  States,  in  1948  Marc  Cha¬ 
gall  returned  to  live  in  France.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Sl  Paul  de  Vence 
on  March  28,  1985. 

The  international  acclaim  he  en¬ 
joyed  in  his  later  years  included 
numerous  stamp  issues  that  repro¬ 
duced  his  works.  In  1963  his  adopted 
homeland  depicted  "The  Married 
Couple  of  the  Eiffel  Tower"  on  an  85 
centime  stamp.  A  1969  issue  from  Is¬ 
rael  reproduced  Chagall’s  "King 
David”  and  a  12-stamp  set  released 
in  1973  depicted  the  "Twelve  Tribes 
of  Israel”  stained  glass  windows  that 
Chagall  created  for  the  Hadassah  He¬ 
brew  University  Medical  Center 
Synagogue. 

These  forerunner  stamps  and  the 
many  Chagall  centennial  commemo- 
ratives  that  will  be  released  this  year 
can  be  the  nucleus  for  an  outstanding 
collection  of  miniature  works  of  art.* 
For  good  reason,  art  on  sLamps  ranks 
as  one  of  the  leading  collecting 
themes.  Details  and  ordering  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  new  Chagall  mini-om¬ 
nibus  is  available  from  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Philatelic  Corporation.  48 
West  48th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
10090. 


deterioration  of  Europe  could  stanch 
that  flow. 

Thinking  of  that  ghastly  decade,  I 
remember  what  Klee  once  said  when 
someone  put  forward  the  view  —  still 
common  at  the  time  —  that  Mozart’s 
“Don  Giovanni”  should  really  end 
when  Don  Giovanni  is  dragged  down 
to  hell.  What  was  the  point  of  that 
chirpy  little  finale?.  Klee  did  not 
agree.  “Not  at  all,”  he  said.  “It’s  just 
tike  any  other  catastrophe.  Everyone 
hides  under  the  table,  and  then  after  a 
while  they  put  their  heads  out  of  the 
window  to  see  who  else  is  left  alive.” 
To  the  day  of  his  death.  Klee  was  put¬ 
ting  his  head  out  of  the  window  to  see 
who  else  was  still  alive,  and  we  are 
the  richer  for  his  having  done  it 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Mod¬ 
em  Museum  show  is  not  yet  installed. 
But  I  judge  from  the  book  that  dou¬ 
bles  as  a  catalogue  that  it  contains 
close  to  400  works  of  art.  The  cata¬ 
logue  —  edited  by  Carolyn  Lanchner, 


‘‘Vigilant  Angel”  (1939)—  Posterity  has 
proved  that  he  had  the  right  idea. 


curator  at  the  Modem  and  director  of 
this  particular  show  —  also  contains 
lenglhy  essays  nn  four  different 
aspects  of  Klee’s  career.  These  es¬ 
says  are  rich  in  auxiliary  material, 
and  some  of  it  is  of  a  disconcerting 
sort 

Readers  who  look  upon  Switzerland 
in  World  War  II  as  a  sanctuary. unpol¬ 
luted  by  Nazi  ideas  may  be  surprised, 
for  instance,  to  read  of  the  Swiss  po¬ 
lice  sergeant  who  reported  wi  Paul 
Klee  to  his  superiors  in  the  fall  of 
1939.  (Bom  in  Switzerland  in  1879,  but 
long  resident  in  Germany,  Klee  had 
applied  for  the  restitution  of  his  citi¬ 
zenship.)  After  an  interview  with 
him,  the  sergeant  concluded  that  Klee 
was  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  Further¬ 
more,  he  said,  there  were  well-known 
Swiss  painters  who  saw  him  as  a 


threat  to  themselves.  “If  his  tenden¬ 
cies  were  to  gain  a  foothold  in  this 
country  it  would  be  an  insult  to  true 
art,  a  deterioration  of  good  taste  and 
of  the  healthy  ideas  of  the' popula¬ 
tion."  As  his  last  word,  the  sergeant 
suggested  that  Klee's  work  was  bring 
promoted  by  Jewish  dealers  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  personal  gain  only  His  report, 
was  overruled,  but  it  does  not  make 
pleasant  reading.. 

Paul  Klee  did  not  have  either  a  dra-. 
malic  or  an  adventurous  life,  in ' 
everyday  terms,  but  his  imaginative 
life  was  one  of  the  subtlest  that  we 
can  hope  to  penetrate.  He  had  as  keen  - 
a  sense  as  anyone  then  Tiving^of  the 
prospects  for  Europe,  but  he-exr 
pressed  it  obliquely,  as  often  as  not 
leaving  it  to  us  to  find  the  key  that  fit¬ 
ted  that  particular  lock.  - 


Celebrity  Spinoffs 
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BY  NORMA  STEINBERG/Puzzfes  Ecfted  by  Eugene  T.  Mateska 

ACROSS 

1  Check 
5  Pony 
9  Fashion 

13  Perjurer 

17  Domingo 
offering 

18  Kimonos 

20  Nobelist 
Wiesel 

21  Import 

22  Talk-show  host 
with  a 
warning? 

24  A  rough  Stone? 

26  He  wrote 
“Alastor" 

27  What  bouncers 
do 

29  Like  small 
print,  often 

30  Caviar 

31  “Apocalypse 
Now"  star 

33  A  Merman  role 

35  Dwells 

39  Happify 

41  Spoken 

45  Zodiacal  Ram 

46  Ancient  Greek 
waitress? 

49  “And  that  ain't 

_ i" 

50  Tweed,  for  one 

51  Kind  of 
sandwich 

52  Dither 

53  - majeste 

54  Encore! 

55  High-flying 
singer? 

59  Passe 

60  Freezing 

61  Sapins 

62  Nigerian  city 

63  Thomas  Wolfe 
hero 

64  Evaluate 

66  Actor  DeVito 

67  Belvedere 

69  Fight  for 
breath 

70  Fortunetelling 
card 

71  Part  of 
HOMES 

72  Sturm - 

Drang 

74  Easel 

76  Verbose 
writer- 
director? 

78  Kind  of  shin 

79  Haifa  clock's 
vocabulary 

SO  Eur.  is  one 

81  Kin  of  rahs 

82  School  orgs. 

83  "We  —  lhe 
World” 

84  More  sinuous 
bandleader? 

88  Smart  — 

89  " - for 

Bonzo” 

91  Ridd’s  bride 

92  James  1, 

Charles  et  al. 

94  ” — the 
Sofa":  Cowper 

96  Cup,  in  Cannes 

98  Tax  people 

99  Shrewdness 


99 

100 

101 

T5T 

nS 

117 

102  Fla.  city 

104  Wrote  music 

108  Outspoken 
tennis  player? 

1 10  Memorable  TV 
personality 
makes  a 
Freudian  slip? 

113  "1 - Anyone 

*Til  Ynu" 

114  Words  of 
understanding 

1 15  Drench 

1 16  Quote 

117  Closcfittmg 

118  Nice  summers 

1 19  Series 
winners:  1969 
and  1986 

120  Diner  side  dish 

DOWN 

1  Scoundrel 

2  "Trimly" 
author 

3  Comic  Liltie 

4  Places  for 
brioches 

5  Irish  seaport 

6  Spaiiaic 

7  Minds 

8  Earl  Grey.  c.g. 

9  Keepsake 

10  Suffix  in 

names  of  acids 


11  Pronounce¬ 
ments 

12  " - and 

Meek,"  comic 
si  np 

13  Symbol  of 
cruelty 

14  Photographer 
Mora  Hi 

15  On  the  Laptev 

16  Foxx  from  Si. 
Louis 

19  Addison's 
collaborator 

21  Menial 
equilibrium 

23  Gross  ones 

25  Groups  of 
intriguers 

28  Genet  or 
Racine 

32  Laconian 
thrall 

34  Role  of  the  dog 
in  "Peter  Pan” 

35  Ben  Ezra,  e  g. 

36  Beethoven's 
rhird 

37  Wool-gather¬ 
ing  Oscar 
winner? 

38  Hairdresser's 
tool 

40  Likeness 


42  Oily  Mitchell 
•  hero? 

43  Adroitness 

44  Recolored 

47  Goofs 

48  Nnhel  Peace 
Prize  winner: 
1984 

51  Sutton  caper 
S3  Lois  or  Abbe 

56  " - melodies 

are  sweet . . 
Keats 

57  Nettie 

58  —  Kmtr.  in 
"Pools" 

59  Slun 

61  Ward  (off) 

63  Profits 

65  Submerged 

66  Flit  it'd 

67  Salutes 

68  Kind  of  play  . 

70  Singer  Tennitie 

71  Cinders  of 
comics 

73  Secretaries 

74  Awkward  try 

75  Raced 

76  Bruche 

77  Theater 
sections 

80  —  Real.”  T. 

Williams  play 


82  Compounds 
formed  by 
polymerization 

84  Most 
sagacious 

85  Turns 

86  Cannei.e.g. 

87  Nol  expressed 

88  Of  the  ear  . 

90  One  of  Jack 

Benny’s  fortes 
93  Earl  and  count 
95  "Whither  — 
rhou?": John 
16:5 

97  Follow 


1ST 

H 

iiF 

75T 

7 

rnations 

100  Derr  Biggerc 
hero 

101  Pakistani  lar 
guage 

103  Manitoba  In¬ 
dian 

105  Cashier 

1 06  Satan’s  dehg 

107  Scientists' 
notes 

109  Compete 

HI  Comedian 

.  DeLuise 

112  Unused 
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dUlJU  UfclUUB  QBLOaE 
Baaao  BuaauQiiunij  yE 
BOO  OGO  DQGO  CUE 

cueb 

OBOaDEOB  npDDQ  CEDED 
_O0gEQ  OEBBB  0DEELJ 
CQULJU  DLiLEULTJ 

- IHDBBBHflDIlCiaE  GC 

„„  !Q  Gone  god  cue 
Qoa  anGnaaoEDB  becdg 
BOODDB  QBBBO  BEGEB 
_raODEI3  HBQBU  GUCE 
QOQQC  GBGBB  CLJL3GBGE 
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®-A  SCIENTIFIC  article  on  .  a  dis¬ 
appearing  Jewish  community,  which 
was  set  to  appear  in  the  official 
Soviet.-  periodical .  Ethnographic  ' 
Almanac,  now  seems  to  stand  little 
chance  of  publication;  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  has  learned . 

The  article  on  die  Aramaic  Jews  — 
also  known,  perhaps  pejoratively,  as 
the  Lakhlukhs  -  was  written  by  two  - 
Jewish  ethnographers  in  Moscow/ 
who  for  the  time  being  prefer  to  be 
identified  simply  as  “M”  and  “I.” 
Their  work  was  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  provided  them  before  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Israel  about  a  year  ago  by 
Mark  Drachinsky.  A  teacher, 
Drachinsky  had  a  grandparent  of 
Lakhlukh  origin. 

The  Aramaic  or  LakhJukh  Jews  do  ; 
not  form  a  separate  ethnic  group  but 
were,  until  relatively  recently,  a  pan 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Turkish 
<i:  Kurdistan  and  Iranian  Azerbijan. 
Like  the  Kurdistani  Jews,  they  stem 
from  the  Babylonian  exile  and  their 
language,  on  the  verge  of  dying  out  is 
Neo- Assyrian,  a  dialect  of  Aramaic. 

The  Aramaic  Jews  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  tbeir  special  identity  in  the  I 
mid-19th  century,  when  some  ! 
moved  into,  areas  of  the  Russian  ! 
empire,  especially  Georgia  -  the  | 
term  Lakhlukh  was  possibly  stuck  on  j 
the  newcomers  at  that  time  by  (Jeor-  j 
gian  Jews.  Most  of  the  community, 
however,  stayed  until  early  in  tins 
century  on  the  Turkish  and  Iranian 
side  of  the  border,  in  villages 
shared  with  Assyrian  Christians. 

The  large-scale  emigration  of 
these  Jews  took  place  during  and  just 
after  World  War  I.  They  fled  the 
areas  where  they  had  lived  for 
almost  2,500  years  as  the  Ottoman 
empire  collapsed,  and  both  Jewish 
and  Christian  Aramaic-speakers  be- 
,  came  the  target  of  Turkish  army  and 
then  Kurdish  Moslem  assaults. 

A  few  Lakhlukhs  made  their  way 
to  Palestine.  Most  took  shelter  clos¬ 
er  by  in  the  Caucasus,  especially 
Georgia  where  some  of  their  own 
had  preceded  them,  and  Armenia. 
The  Turkish  and  Iranian  borders 
with  Russia  remained  porous  during 
the  October  Revolution  and  the  civil 
war,  and  Soviet  authority  was  slow 
to  be  established  in  the  mountainous 
and  traditionally  rebellious  region 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian 

THE  r  nkhtnfcfr^fi.fw*;  f-ttteH 
mainly  in  Tbilisi,  assimilating  cultur¬ 
ally  and  socially  to  the  Georgian 
Jews,  according  to  Drachinsky. 
However,  they  were  denied  Soviet 
citizenship  and  were  counted  for 
some  50  years  as  resident  aliens. 
Stalin  in  1951  ordered  their  roundup 
by  the  NKVD  and  expulsion  to  Iran 
-  this  at  a  time  when  other  groups, 
such  as  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea, 
were  the  victim  of  mass  deportation 
to  Central  Asia. 

When  Iran  refused  to  take  in  the 
Lakhlukhs,  those  who  survived  the 
trek  were  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Alma  Ata.  capital  of  Soviet  Kazak¬ 
stan.  Most  returned  to  Tbilisi  after 
Stalin's  death. 

The  Lakhlukhs,  now  Soviet 
citizens  listed  as  of  Jewish  national¬ 
ity.  may  no  longer  be  said  to  form  a 
distinct  community.  Their  own, 
small  synagogue  in  Tbilisi  is  disused, 
and  they  share  the  Sephardi  synago¬ 
gue.  Some  of  the  older  people  in  the 
Maidan  neighbourhood  of  town  con¬ 
tinue  to  speak  Neo-Assyrian.  The 
vounger  people  favour  Russian  and 
Georgian,  and  are  hardly  acquainted, 
with  the  old  language,  which  is  parti¬ 
cularly  perishable  since  it  possesses 
no  literature. 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of 
Lakhlukhs  in  the  Soviet  Union  range 
from  a  few*  hundred  to  2,000. 

Drachinskv  says  that  when  “M" 
and  “I”  submitted  their  manuscript, 
l  it  was  entitled  “A  Little-Known  Jew- 
/  ish  Community. ’’  The  editors  of 
Ethnographic  Almanac  accepted  it, 
only  deleting  the  reference  in  the 
title  to  Jews.  The  reason  for  the  long 
delay  in  publication  is  unclear . 

Not  long  ago  Drachinsky  got  a 
letter  from  “M"  and  "l".  who  had 
eone  to  Alma  Ata  seeking  Lakh- 
iukhs.  The  researchers  report  that 
the  Aramaic  Jews  in  Central  Asia 
are  losing  their  language  and  histor¬ 
ical  memory  even  faster  than  those 
m  Tbilisi. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Lakd- 
lukhs  is  not  the  result  of  any  anti- 
Semitic  policy  but  is  akin  to  the 
disappearance  of  many  other  sut»- 
eroups  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  else¬ 
where.  The  fate  of  the  people  once 
known  to  themselves  as  Aramaic 
Jews  will,  however,  continue  to  be 
t  bound  up  with  that  of  other  Jews. 

UJ  A  film  focuses  on  Ida 

7 ions  Captives,  an  eight-minute 
UJA  videotape  on  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  focusing  on  longtime 
refusenik  Ida  Nudel  * ias  just  been 
completed  by  the  L  J  „ 

from0  an°"undergroiin<^S  filrn^of 
Nudel's  lift  in  Siberian  exile 

b“N*an  Sharansky;  and 
p™ofa  phone  call  between  Nudel 

"^eoTs  b^ng  screened  |n 

^a%^ay.3:m 
^  7;00P-m-  — 

tv,  is  edited  by  Louis  ttapcpon.  | 


When  my  father  will  arrive 


By  VIVIENNE  LEVY 


Twenty  paintings  by  Vera  Gutkina,  a  Russian  artist  who  has  been  living* 
in  Israel  since  1982,  are  to  be  exhibited  in  London  next  month  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  plight  of  her  father,  retired  physics  professor 
Abram  Gutkin,  a  refusenik  in  Moscow. 

Her  publicity  campaign  comes  after  a  year  of  waiting  for  her  father's 
health  to  improve.  Last  year,  after  his  10th  and  latest  application  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union ,  be  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  was  hospitalized.  He  asked 
her  to  do  nothing  as  he  feared  a  renewed  surge  of  hope  and  disappointment 
would  aggravate  his  condition. 

Now  Vera  and  her  husband,  Abrasha  Rachkovsby  have  made  appeals  to 
international  human  rights  organizations,  the  Israel  Public  Council  for 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  South  Florida  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 

Abram  Gutkin.  70,  taught  physics  for  35  years  at  the  Moscow  Institute  of 
Energy.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Moscow  State  University  and  a  decorated 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  first  applied  for  an  exit  visa  in  1982  but  was 
turned  down  on  the  grounds  that  he,  or  close  family,  had  been  involved  in 
“secret"  work.  Recent  refusals  have  given  no  reason. 

Though  he  was  involved  in  research  during  his  career,  says  Vera,  he  was 
never  involved  in  what  could  be  considered  "secret  or  sensitive"  work. 

After  Vera  Gutldua's  paintings  are  shown  at  the  new  Martin  Braun 
Gallery  in  London,  they  will  be  exhibited  in  Norway,  Holland  and  other 
European  countries. 

Defiant  Odessa  family 


'  -V  '  . 


(From  left  to  right)  Yehudft,  Mark  and  Hannah  Neporaniashcby  with 


Ida  Nudel 

Eighty  years  ago,  the  city  of  Odes¬ 
sa  was  a  centre  of  Jewish  intellectual 
and  political  life.  Every  Jewish 
movement  flourished  there,  includ¬ 
ing  Zionism.  Indeed,  it  was  from  the 
port  of  Odessa  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  Russian  Jews  set  sail  for  Palestine, 
in  the  three  decades  before  the  Rus¬ 
sian  revolution  of  November  1917. 

Forty-five  years  after  that  revolu¬ 
tion.  a  Jewish  girl,  Yehudit  Nepom- 
niashchy,  was  bom  in  Odessa.  Her 
father  Mark  worked  as  an  electrical 
engineer,  and  her  mother  Hannah  as 
a  construction  engineer.  Their 
dream  was  to  live  in  Israel,  but  in 
J979  their  application  to  leave  was 
refused. 

Following  their  first  refusal,  the 
Nepomniashchy  family  did  not  sit  in 
silent  quiescence.  Instead,  they  set 
themselves  the  task  of  studying  Jew¬ 
ish  history,  culture  and  religion.  Far 
from  the  centres  of  Jewish  renaiss¬ 
ance  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  they 
made  persistent  efforts  to  become 
real  Jews,  and  to  tell  others  about 
their  quest.  Yehudit  taught  herself 
Hebrew,  studied  Hebrew  literature, 
and  then  taught  Hebrew  to  others. 
“The  young  men  who  came  to 
study,"  Hannah  Nepomniashchy 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  West,  "also 
sang  our  Jewish  songs,  songs  in  Heb¬ 
rew,  the  songs  of  our  country, 
Israel." 

In  May  1983  Yehudit  Nepom- 
niashchy  was  accused  in  the  local 
Odessa  newspaper.  Communist 
Banner,  of  “dealing  in  Zionist  prop¬ 
aganda."  The  article  added:  “It  is 
known  that  she  invites  young  people 
to  her  flat  in  order  to  spread  Zionist 
propaganda.”  Not  Zionist  prop¬ 
aganda.  however,  but  the  strong 
spirit  of  Judaism,  was  and  remains 
Yehudit's  unique  contribution  to  her 
friends  in  Odessa.  In  April  1983  a 
British  Jew  visiting  Odessa,  was 
struck  by  what  he  described  as  her 
•incredible  strength  of  character’. 
Asked  when  she  and  her  family  had 
last  applied  for  an  exit  visa,  she 
replied:  “We  don't  bother  to  ask  for 
permission  to  leave.  Why  should  I  go 
crawling  on  my  hands  and  knees  to 
the  authorities?  I’m  a  proud  Jew. 
Why  should  1  go  crawling  to  them? 
They  know  we  want  to-go." 

In  1984  a  member  of  this  Odessa 
group,  Shai  Gisser,  was  allowed  to 
leave  for  Israel.  The  others  redou¬ 
bled  tbeir  efforts  to  be  allowed  to 
follow  him.  That  June,  Mark 
Nepomniashchy  was  one  of  1 10 
Soviet  Jews  who  signed  a  letter  to 
president  Mitterrand  of  France, 
urging  recognition  of  their  right  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  also 
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one  of  34  signatories  of  a  telegram¬ 
me  to  the  president  of  the  State  of 
Israel  seeking  his  help,  and  that  of 
the  Knesset,  in  the  struggle  to  emi¬ 
grate. 

These  appeals  were  in  vain.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Nepomniashchy  family 
continued  their  efforts  to  learn  Heb¬ 
rew,  and  to  teach  it.  Among  Yehu- 
dit’s  pupils  was  Yakov  Levin,  a 
watch  repairer.  In  1984  he  was  25 
years  old  and  she  22.  He,  roo,  was  a 
refusenik.  They  studied  together, 
fell  m  love,  and  made  plans  to  many. 
Seven  days  before  the  date  of  their 
wedding,  Yakov  Levin's  apartment 
was  searched,  and  Hebrew  textooks 
and  postcards  of  Jerusalem  taken 
away.  Later  that  same  day.  Levin 
was  arrested. 

At  his  trial,  which  began  on  15 
November  1984  and  lasted  for  three 
days.  Levin  was  charged  with  "dis¬ 
semination  of  anti -Soviet  propagan¬ 
da.”  He  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
in  labour  camp.  Less  than  three 
months  later,  on  4  February  1985, 
Yehudit's  father  Mark  was  charged 
with  "defaming  the  Soviet  state"  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  labour 
camp.  He  was  53  years  old. 

The  despatch  of  Yakov  Levin  and 
Mark  Nepomniashchy  to  labour 
camp  was  a  cruel  blow  to  that  small 
Jewish  circle  in  Odessa  which  was 
struggling  to  preserve  its  Jewishness, 
and  which  had  set  its  sights  upon  a 
life  in  Israel.  But  hope  is  not  so  easily 
crushed.  On  7  June  1985,  in  a  labour 
camp  in  the  Ukraine,  Yakov  and 
Yehudit  were  married  according  to 
Jewish  custom,  just  as  Natan  and 
A  vital  Sharansky  had  been  married 
according  to  Jewish  custom  more 
than  a  decade  earlier,  in  Moscow. 
Natan  and  A  vital  are  now  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  proud  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  in  Israel.  We  can  only  hope, 
and  by  our  own  actions  try  to  ensure . 
that  Yakov  and  Yehudit  may  one 
day  share  a  celebratory  meal  with 
the  Sharanskys. 

Yehudit's  husband  and  her  father 
should  both  be  released  from  labour 
camp  by  February  I9SS,  a  year  from 
now.  Let  us  urge  the  Soviet  author¬ 
ities  to  turn  that  month  into  one  of 
joy  for  every  member  of  the  Nepom¬ 
niashchy  and  Levin  families.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  latest  news  from  Odessa  is 
disturbing.  Mark  Nepomniashchy 
has  been  put  in  a  punishment  block 
with  hardened  criminals.  "1  am  de-  • 
sperately  worried  for  my  father,” 
Yehudit  pleads,  and  urges:  "Please 
do  something  for  him." 


Compiled  by  Enid  Wumnan  from 
reports  received  by  the  Israel  Public 
Council  for  Soviet  Jewry,  the  Soviet 
Jewry  Education  and  Information 
Centre  (Jerusalem),  Israel  Action, 
die  London  newsletter  “Jews  in  the 
USSR,"  the  Long  Island  Committee 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  Chicago  Action  for 
Soviet  Jewry ,  Union  of  Councils  for 
Soviet  Jews  (U.S. ),  35’s  Women's  . 
Campaign  for  Soviet  Jewry  (Lot  i- 
don)  and  other  sources.  The  dat  cs 
indicate  when  the  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

I  JANUARY  23 

Irina  and  Victor  Brailovsky, 
Larissa  Bogoraz  Marchenko,  Alex¬ 
ander  Lerner,  Yuli  Kosharovsky, 
Lev  Ovsischcr,  Vladimir  Slepak,  Abe 
Stohr,  Mikhail  Shipov,  Tanya  Edel- 
shtein,  Anna  Lifshitz,  Igor  Gurevich, 
and  many  other  activists  in  the 
USSR  sent  an  appeal  to  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  in  behalf  of  Yosef  Begun: 

**We  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  Yosef  Begun’s  tragic  fate.  Yosef  is 
held  in  Oustopol  Prison,  the  same 
prison  where  [dissident]  Anatoly 
Marchenko  died  only  a  short  time 
ago." 

In  accordance  with  Article  70/1  of 
the  RSFSR  Criminal  Code.  Yosef 
Begun  was  convicted  for  disseminat¬ 
ing  the  Hebrew  language,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  Jews  to  their  national  herit¬ 
age.  None  of  his  close  relatives  has 
seen  him  in  18  months.  He  has  been 
continuously  deprived  of  the  right  to 
be  visited  by  his  relatives  and  has 
received  a  series  of  consecutive 
punishment  terms  served  in  an  isola¬ 
tion  cell  for  having  failed  to  fulfill  his 
work  quota. 

On  January  12.  iy87  the  prison 
administration  informed  his  wife 
that  he  will  again  be  deprived  of  a 
meeting  with  her  in  February  . 

While  Soviet  society  is  seemingly 
undergoing  profound  changes,  this 
situation  strangely  contradicts  the 
emergence  of  “a  constructive 
approach  to  solving  painful  prob¬ 
lems  -  including  humanitarian  issues 
and  human  rights.” 

..."We  have  a  tragic  situation: 
Men  like  Yosef  Begun,  who  are 
socially  active  and  real  fighters  for 
justice,  continue  to  languish  in  pris¬ 
on  ar  the  very  same  time  when 
society'  has  embarked  on  a  new  path. 

“Yosef  Begun  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  an  opponent  of  the  Soviet 
system.  In  his  letters  from  prison  he 
welcomed  the  positive  changes  now- 
developing  in  the  country... 

"We  have  learned  that  a  number 
of  positive  steps  have  been  taken 
recently  in  relation  to  several  politic¬ 
al  prisoners.  Unfortunately,  no  such 
steps  have  been  taken  in  relation  to 
Yosef  Begun  even  though  he  suffers 
from  cardiac  problems... 

‘•We  have  seen  only  a  short  lime 
ago  that  disregard  for  human  life  can 
lead  to  tragic  consequences.  We 
appeal  for  the  release  of  Yosef  Be¬ 
gun.” 

Inna  Begun  forwarded  this  letter 
to  V.G.  Afanasiev,  one  chief  editor 
of  the  Pravda  newspaper. 

JANUARY  24  .  f/ 
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Moldavian  Republic  came  to  Ben¬ 
dery  and  spoke  to  former  Prisoner  of 
Zion  Ida  Nudel  and  told  her  that  she 
can  re-apply  for  an  exit  visa  -  and 
may  receive  a  reply  in  a  month  -  ora 
year. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Geor¬ 
gian  Republic  informed  Prisoner  of 
Zion  Alexei  Magarik ’s  family  in 
Moscow  that  there  are  no  grounds 
for  reconsidering  his  verdict. 
Arrested  on  March  14. 1986.  Alexei, 
a  cellist  and  Hebrew  teacher,  was 
falsely  charged  and  sentenced  to  the 
maximum  three  year-  sentence  in  a 
labour  camp  for  “possession  and 
dissemination  of  drugs.”  The  drugs 
were  planted  in  his  luggage  in  Tbilisi 
as  he  was  about  to  board  an  airplane 
home  to  Moscow.  In  the  camp. 
Alexei  must  wear  a  badge  designat¬ 
ing  him  as  an  especially  dangerous 
criminal.  He  recently  spent  another 
14  days  in  a  punishment  cell  in 
isolation. 

Former  Prisoners  of  Zion  Alexan¬ 
der  Kholmiansky,  Boris  Chemobils- 
ky,  Vladimir  Kislik.  Alexander 
Vakir  and  Vladimir  Siepak  sent  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  Magarik  to  the 
Politburo  of  the  CCCP.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  great  concern  for  “the  rep¬ 
ressions  and  acts  of  shameless  arbit¬ 
rariness"  to  which  Alexei  has  been 
subjected.  They  described  the  cruel 
beatings,  and  punitive  periods  in  the 
punishment  cell.  Apparently  special 
exercises  were  ordered  by  the  camp 
administration. 

“All  the  prisoners  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  ward  were  forced  outside  into 
the  cold  by  guards  using  truncheons 
where  they  were  beaten  and  had 
dogs  set  against  them,”  the  state¬ 
ment  said. 

Following  Natasha  Magarik ’s  and 
the  former  Prisoner  of  Zion's 
appeals  and  complaints  to  Soviet 
officials,  the  commandant  of  the 
Omsk  Labour  camp  where  Alexei 
Magarik  is  incarcerated.  Colonel 
Plotnitsky  has  been  dismissed 
together  with  the  Regional  Procura¬ 
tor.  The  notorious  secret  unit  16  for 
incorrigible  inmates,  where  Alexei 
was  initially  housed  and  was  badly 
beaten,  has  been  disbanded. 

Alexander  Ioffe  ended  his  19-dav 
hunger  strike  today.  During  the 
course  of  his  hunger  strike  he  sent  an 
appeal  to  Guri  Ivanovich  Marchuk, 
the  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  in  which  he  wrote:  ..."I  am 
holding  a  hunger  strike  to  protest 
Ovir's  [the  emigration  office]  refusal 
to  give  my  son  Dmitri  and  his  family 
permission  to  leave  for  Israel... The 
10  years  that  J  have  spenr  waiting  for 
permission  to  leave  have  produced 
considerable  and  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  to  my  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Ioffe's  appeal  was  mirrored  by 
strong  protests  by  scientists  in  Israel 
tfjfyarquhd  jJie.world'. r,-- 
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Yosef  Begun 
JANUARY  28 

Following  a  two  day  journey  from 
the  closed  city  of  Gorky  to  sub- 
freezing  conditions  (-60  degrees)  in 
Lensk  in  the  Yakutsk  region.  Mila 
Volvo  vsky  had  a  three -hour  visit 
with  her  husband  Leonid  (Aril,  a 
Prisoner  of  Zion  serving  a  three-year 
sentence  on  charges  of  "anti-Soviet 
slander." 

Concerned  about  his  health,  Mila 
noted  in  her  conversation  with  the 
town  of  Efrat  which  has  adopted 
Ari.  that  he  is  suffering  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis  and  that  the 
joints  of  his  fingers  are  so  swollen 
that  his  hands  are  unrecognizable. 
Despite  the  intense  pain,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  fulfill  the  corrective  labour 
camp  requisites,  sewing  mattresses 
12  hours  a  day.  The  doctors  at  the 
camp  do  not  have  the  proper 
medication  to  alleviate  his  pain.  Mila 
was  permitted  to  bring  Ari  a  5  kg. 
package  of  food  and  warn-  clothing. 

Mila  i?  isolated  in  the  closed  city  of 
Gorky,  where  she  lives  A-ith  her 
18-year-old  daughter  Kira.  The  Vol- 
vovskys  have  been  forced  to  live  in 
Gorky  since  1980.  when  they  were 
banned  from  living  in  Moscow.  The 
Voivovskys  welcome  correspond¬ 
ence  from  abroad:  USSR:  RSFSR: 
GORKY'  603081;  KRILOVA  14- A. 
Apt.  1J5;  VOLVOVSKY.  LUDMI¬ 
LA 

JANUARY  28 

Soviet  emigration  officials  in 
Odessa  suggested  to  Hanna  and 
Yehudit  Nepomniashchy,  wives  of 
Prisoners  of  Zion  Marik  Nepom¬ 
niashchy  and  Yaskov  Levin,  that  they 
submit  their  documents  for  emigra¬ 
tion  -  but  without  their  husbands. 
They  were  told,  that  they  would  deal 
with  their  husbands  upon  their  re¬ 
lease.  Ovir  strongly  recommended 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to 
submit  their  applications  when  there 
was  a  real  chance  that  they  would  be 
granted  exit  visas.  They  declined,  as 
they  have  no  intention  of  leaving  the 
Sotfet  Union  without  their  hus¬ 
bands. 

In  Odessa.  Jewish  activist  Valery 
Pevsner  was  called  to  the  KGB  and 
:gjyen  a.  final,-, seriou>.  warning.  He 
was  .toUirfietnK*  meet  .WJtb.-Joreign 


tourists.  Subsequently,  he  was  also 
told  to  resubmit  his  emigration  docu¬ 
ments  to  Ovir. 

JANUARY  31 

Nine  wives  of  Prisoners  of  Zion  - 
including  Ina  Begun,  Ludmila  Vc4- 
vovsky,  Tatyana  Edefsbtein,  Galina 
ZeUchenolc,  Anna  Lifshitz,  Natasha 
Rainer  Magarik,  Yehudit  Neopom- 
niashchy  Levin,  Evgenia  (Hanna) 
Nepomniashchy  and  Fanya  Berea- 
shtein,  sent  an  appeal  today  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the 
Procurator  General:  and  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  section  of  the  CCCP  re¬ 
garding  new  measures  to  improve 
the  juridical  system. 

“We  wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  cases  of  our  husbands  who 
haven't  committed  any  crimes  and 
have  been  arrested  only  for  their 
devotion  to  Jewish  culture  and  their 
national  traditions,  and  to  the  Heb¬ 
rew  language;  and  for  their  desire  to 
live  in  their  ancestral  homeland.  The 
charges  against  them  were  fabri¬ 
cated.  and  our  husbands  are  in  pris¬ 
on.  Their  health  is  suffering,  and 
their  situation  is  tragic.  We  demand 
the  immediate  reconsideration  of 
their  cases  and  their  rehabilitation. 
If  this  does  not  happen  -  we  will 
resort  to  more  derisive  actions." 
FEBRUARY' 3 

Vladimir  Lifshitz,  45,  a  Prisoner 
of  Zion  serving  a  three-year  sent¬ 
ence  on  charges  of  anti-Soviet  slan¬ 
der,  was  visited  by  a  local  official  of 
the  State  Board  of  Corrective 
Labour  Institutions  of  the  Ministry 
of  Interior  who  warned  him  that  if 
“his  wife's  stream  of  complaints  do 
not  cease,  then  he  will  suffer  the 
consequences." 

On  January  25  Anna  Lifshitz  vi¬ 
sited  her  husband  at  his  labour  camp 
in  distant  Kamchatka.  Vladimir  had 
recently  been  taken  to  the  local 
procurator  and  punished  for  break¬ 
ing  two  regime  regulations:  the 
towel  at  the  end  of  his  bed  was 
hanging  rather  than  being  folded 
(though  it  was  immediately  after  his 
bath);  and  the  pillow  on  his  bed  had 
not  been  centred. 

Although  one-third  of  his  term 
was  over  -  and  in  accordance  with 
the  law  he  could  be  transferred  to 
compulsory  work  -  Vladimir  was 
told  he  must  continue  to  serve  his 
sentence  at  the  labour  camp. 

Prisoner  of  Zion  losef  Bereu- 
sh tern's  wife  and  daughter,  Fanya 
and  Yanna,  have  appealed  to  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  West  "with  the  request 
to  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  release  of  our  husband  and 
father,  a  very  sick  man  who  has  been 
imprisoned  for  more  than  two 
years.” ' 

In  January,  Judith  Rattier  Bialy,  a 
refusenik  since  1977,  went  to  Ovir  to 
apply  for  a  visitor's  visa  in  order  to 
visit  her  father's  grave  in  Israel  {a 
legitimate  reason  stipulated  in  the 
newly  amended  regulations)  but  she 
was  told  that  she  couldn't  apply 
because  the  USSR  has  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel. 

Emigration  statistics:  98  Soviet 
Jews  left  the  Sevier  Union  in  the 
month; of  January-. 
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A  first-ever 


meeting 


ELDERLY  PEOPLE  are  the 
fastest-growing  sector  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  most  western  countries.  With 
more  and  more  people  living  into 
their  eighties  and  even  nineties,  so¬ 
cial  planners  are  having  to  take  this 
group  into  serious  consideration. 

Toward  that  goal.  Jerusalem  is 
this  week  the  host  of  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Housing  and 
Services  for  the  Aging.  The  confer¬ 
ence  which  continues  through 
Thursday,  is  being  held  at  the  city's 
Laromme  Hotel. 

“This  is  the  first  time  an  event  of 
this  kind  is  taking  place.”  says  con¬ 
ference  spokesman  Amir  Shaeham, 
adding  that  it  has  drawn  experts 
from  all  over  the  world  including 
some  of  the  leading  names  in  geron¬ 
tology  and  planning  for  the  elderly, 
as  well  as  psychologists,  social  work¬ 
ers.  physicians  and  architects,  who 
will  consider  the  physical  as  well  as 
emotional  aspects  of  the  aging  pro¬ 
cess. 

Head  of  the  conference  is  Dr. 
Kalman  Mann,  former  director- 
general  of  the  Hadassah  Medical 
Organization:  and  Minister  of 
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Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Moshe 
Katzav  is  its  honorary  chairman. 

Dr.  Paul  Lawton,  research  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  well-known  Philadelphia 
Geriatric  Centre,  opened  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  Monday  with  remarkson  the 
subject  of  “New  Frontiers  in  Re¬ 
sidential  and  Environmental  Plan¬ 


ning  for  the  Elderly."  Othei  topics 
on  the  agenda  are: 
a  defining  a  social  and  demog¬ 
raphic  profile  of  the  elderly,  circa 
2000; 

•  determining  the  influence  of 
medical  and  social  sciences  on  the 
elderlv; 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  active  elderly 
have  a  myriad  of  day-time  activities 
to  choose  from,  whether  offered  by 
women’s  or  pensioners’  organiza¬ 
tions  or  other  social  groups.  But 
what  about  the  mentally-  or 
physical Jy-impaired  who  cannot  take 
part  in  such  programmes  and  are 
relegated  to  a  boring  and  often  iso¬ 
lated  existence? 

In  the  last  few  years,  a  number  of 
day-care  centres  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  care  for  such  people, 
brightening  their  lives  with  soda] 
contact  and  involving  them  in  re¬ 
habilitative  and  therapeutic  activi¬ 
ties.  The  staff  are  usually  well- 
trained  in  coping  with  the  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped.  The  activi¬ 
ties  take  place  in  pleasant,  non¬ 
hospital  settings  and  not  at  old  age 
homes  which  may  remind  the  partici¬ 
pants  that  institutionalization  is  lurk¬ 
ing  on  the  horizon. 


Day  care,  good  care 


Leah  Abramowitz  visits  centres  which  cater  to 
the  physically-  and  mentally-impaired  elderly. 


scribed  treatment  for  the  families  of 
the  demented  aged. 

Also  on  the  agenda  was  a  stroll 
around  the  Pardes  Katz  premises. 


The  staff  of  nine  such  special  cen¬ 
tres  from  all  parts  of  the  country  - 
Jerusalem.  Haifa.  Tel  Aviv  and  its 
environs,  and  Safad-  recently  held  a 
seminar  to  discuss  common  prob¬ 
lems.  They  met  at  the  Pardes  Katz 
Rehabilitation  Day-Care  Centre  in 
Bnei  Brak.  and  focused  cm  tbe  needs 
of  the  families  of  the  mentally- 
impaired  elderly. 

Sara  Gat,  director  of  services  for 
the  elderly  in  Bnei  Brak,  opened  the 
event  with  a  discussion  of  program¬ 
mes;  and  several  soda!  workers  de- 


THIS  BNEI  Brak  centre,  with  access 
to  hospital  facilities  across  the  street, 
began  10  years  ago  to  accept  elderly 
people  to  its  daytime  programmes. 
Today,  40  men  and  women  partici¬ 
pate  daily  in  music  therapy,  phy¬ 
siotherapy.  handicrafts,  supervised 
outings  and  other  social  activities 
there.  Most  are  between  the  ages  of 
75  and  85.  Some  arrive  at  the  centre 
via  taxis  or  volunteer  transport  ser¬ 
vices;  others  come  by  bus  or  are 
taken  by  family  members.  Hoc  meals 
are  served  on  the  premises. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  men  and 
women  at  Pardes  Katz  suffer  from 
dementia,  displaying  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  forgetfulness  and  diso¬ 
rientation.  The  centre’s  staff,  its 
director  explained  to  those  attending 
the  seminar,  tries  to  help  them  deal 
with  tbeir  increasingly  incompre¬ 
hensible  world. 

A  second  group  of  programme 
participants  are  physically  handicap¬ 
ped,  some  recovering  from  hospita¬ 


lization  and  reaching  out  for  a  sup¬ 
portive  framework  in  which  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  lifestyles. 

A  third  category  of  patients  at 
Pardes  Katz,  and  other  centres  like 
it,  is  the  depressed  elderly  who  are 
often  grappling  with  the  death  of  a 
spouse  or  close  friend  and  barely 
have  the  desire  to  get  up  in  the 
morning.  The  work  of  the  staff  in 
such  cases  is  -  as  one  social  worker 
described  it  -  ‘■‘to  give  them  motiva¬ 
tion  and  a  new  lease  on  life.” 

Finally  there  are  those  persons 
who  are  recommended  to  the  centre 
because  of  conflicts  in  their  families, 
not  because  of  any  particular  hand¬ 
icap.  Family  caretakers  -  whether 
spouses,  children  or  grandchildren  - 
are  given  a  much-needed  respite 
from  their  duties  while  these  elderly 
people,  attend  programmes  at  day¬ 
care  centres. 

After  observing  activities  at  the 
centre,  the  seminar  participants  then 
made  their  way  to  another  day-care 
facility  in  Bnei  Brak  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  director  Benny  Upsky,  ‘‘the 
men  and  women  are  healthier, 
somewhat  younger  and  more  active 
than  those  at  Pardes  Katz."  and  the 


SELF-SUFm^ENCY  is  the  watch¬ 
word  at  Nofim,  a  multiple-storey 
apartment  complex  located  in  tbe 
western  part  of  Jerusalem  with  a 
breath-takinE  view  of  the  Judean 
Hills. 

Sponsored  by  the  Association  of 
Americans  and  Canadians  in  Israel 
(AAC1).  Nofim  represents  a  whole 
new  concept  in  communal  housing 
for  its  elderly  residents,  the  first  of 
whom  moved  in  exactly  three  years 
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Golden-age  luxury 


Leah  Abramowitz 


ago  this  month. 

AACI  leaders  and  others  involved 
in  tbe  planning  of  tbe  project  toured 
the  world,  consulting  with 


The  Beit  Avi  Parents  Home 
Has  Opened  Its  Doors* 


*  Quiet,  family  atmosphere. 

*  Personal  attention. 

+  Full  hoard  ( diningroom  or  private  room  service). 

*  Clinic  on  the  premises— 24  hour  medical  service. 

*  Club  with  cultural  and  social  activities. 


All  this  on  a  monthly  apartment  rental  basis. 
Immediate  occupancy. 

*  Number  of  available  places  limited. 


For  details  and  registration; 

Ezer  Laholeh  -  Nursing  Services,  51  Reh.  Aza,  Jerusalem, 
Tel.  02-63830S. 

IrfUS-O-"1 


MERKAZ 
YAD  LAKASH1SH, 
NESS  ZIONA 

In  a  quiet,  rural  setting 


Services  that  enhance 
the  quaiity  of  life  for  golden  agers 

Our  retirement  home  offers  — 

H  Medical  supervision 

24  hours  a  day 

H  Dietetic  cuisine,  physiotherapy, 
occupational  therapy. 

S3  Soda]  activities:  garden  with 
an  animal  comer. 

B  Excursions 

H  Rooms  for  singles  and  couples 
H  Rooms  may  be  booked  for  short  periods 
S  Club  on  the  premises  serving  the  entire 
area,  with  ali  services.  Sunday-Thursday 
B  N  umber  of  places  limited 

Details  at  1 3  Reh.  Reuven,  Ness  Ziona, 

Tel.  08-473363. 


architects,  engineers  and  geronto¬ 
logists  alike  to  devise  the  optimal 
scheme  for  the  deluxe  housing  com¬ 
plex.  Technical  and  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  hindered  progress,  but  when 
it  opened,  Nofim  offered  its  180 
residents  a  wonderful  -  and  unique 
home,  in  which  to  spend  their  golden 
years. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature 
of  the  housing  project  is  its  adminis¬ 
tration:  Nofim  is  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  residents  themselves, 
each  couple  or  individual  becoming 
a  partner  in  the  enterprise. 

Instead  of  paying  a  membership  or 
entrance  fee,  the  senior  citizens  in¬ 
vest  in  the  (non-profit)  company  -  a 
sum  ranging  between  $80,000- 
$130,000.  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  apartment.  This  sum  is  linked  to 
the  dollar  and  is  refundable  in  case  of 
death  or  if  the  person  moves  out. 
The  residents  also  hire  the  nine  staff 
members  who  work  at  Nofim.  in¬ 
cluding  the  director. 

Through  their  work  on  seven  com¬ 
mittees,  Nofim  residents  determine 
all  aspects  of  life  in  their  home. 

Ernst  Vegh,  a  veteran  resident 
and  head  of  Nofim**  present  council, 
points  to  another  unique  feature  of 
the  home:  its  high  intellectual  and 
cultural  level. 

A  membership  committee  screens 
all  potential  newcomers  to  deter¬ 
mine  suitability  to  the  existing  mem¬ 
bership.  Vegh  explains.  All  candi¬ 
dates  must  be  well  enough  to  func¬ 
tion  independently. 

The  advantage  of  such  housing,  he 
says,  is  full  privacy  in  a  social  setting. 
People  know  there  are  services  avail¬ 
able  if  assistance  is  needed.  A  nurse 
is  always  at  hand.  Elaborate  secunty 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  residents,  including  special 
locks,  emergency  stairways.  TV  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  entrances  and  park¬ 
ing  lot.  fire  prevention  systems  and 
an  electrical  generator  in  case  of 
power  shortage. 

NORM’S  residents  live  in  small 


•  society’s  obligation  regarding 
the  planning  of  housing  for  the  elder¬ 
ly- 

Tlie  event  features  field  trips; 
workshops,  lectures  and  discussions. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 


CAROL  GREEN 


programmes  offered  are  thus  less 
therapeutic  in  nature. 

Like  Pardes  Katz,  this  centre  - 
which,  because  of  its  religious  na¬ 
ture.  cateis  to  elderly  men  and 
women  in  separate  wings  -  was  well- 
fumished  and  decorated  with  the 
handiwork  of  programme  partici¬ 
pants. 

ONE  IMPORTANT  aspect  of  the 
day-care  centres  for  the  country’s 
mentally-  or  physically-impaired 
elderly  is  the  service  they  provide  for 
children  and  spouses  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Through  support  groups  and 
individual  meetings  with  social 
workers,  these  family  members  are 
instructed  in  caring  for  tbeir  loved 
ones  and  are  encouraged  in  their 
efforts. 

In  Bnei  Brak  as  elsewhere,  tbe 
day-care  centre  staff  keeps  dose  tabs 
on  each  participant’s  progress  and 
suggests  an  individualized  treatment 
plan  within  the  larger  group  therapy 
framework.  Doctors,  nurses,  social 
workers,  therapists  and  administra¬ 
tors  alike  are  usually  involved  in 
reviewing  each  case. 

While  many  difficult  issues  have 
yet  to  be  resolved  -  when  staff 
should  suggest  institutionalization, 
when  one  participant's  needs  should 
take  precedence  over  the  group’s, 
how  to  improve  family  counselling  - 
Pardes  Katz  and  other  day-care  cen¬ 
tres  have  gone  a  long  way  in  making 
life  bearable  for  thousands  of  elderly 
persons  around  the  country. 


apartments  (l-2fc  rooms),  no  two  of 
which  are  the  same.  Some  include 
porches  with  roof-top  gardens.  Each 
apartment’s  compact  kitchenette  has 
been  built  to  order.  Ample  storage 
space  is  available  and  arrangements 
for  safety  and  security  are  evident 
everywhere  -  doors  that  open  out¬ 
ward  in  case  a  person  falls;  four 
intercoms  placed  strategically 
around  the  apartment;  extra  wide 
doorways  to  allow  for  wheelchairs; 
night  lights;  telephones  sensitive 
enough  to  respond  if  dialling  is  in¬ 
complete;  and  bars  in  the  bathroom 
by  the  toilet  aod  tub. 

Vegh  points  out  that  about  half  of 
the  area  of  the  building  has  been 
reserved  for  communal  use.  There  is 
a  spacious  cultural  activities  room,  a 
large  entrance  lobby  and  reception 
desk  where  members  congregate, 
two  commercial  restaurants  -  meat 
and  milk,  and  a  mini-market. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  well-stocked 
library  and  a  beautiful  synagogue 
which  attracts  some  worshippers 
from  Nofim 's  neighbourhood. 

A  spirit  of  comradeship  and  coop¬ 
eration  pervades  among  Nofim  resi¬ 
dents.  daily,  particularly  when  they 
are  ill. 

In  the  next  few  months,  according 
to  Shraga,  a  sophisticated  and  well- 
staffed  unit  for  the  chronically  ill  is 
slated  to  open  on  the  premises. 

"We  are  currently  looking  for  staff 
for  the  unit,  which  will  accept  12 
patients,"  he  says.  “We  will  give 
priority  to  Nofim  residents  but  will 
also  take  others.  In  numbers,  our 
staff  will  exceed  those  required  by 
the  Health  Ministry. 

“The  unit  is  located  on  our  most 
scenic  floor,  and  will  reflect  the  same 
high  standards  we  have  maintained 
elsewhere  in  Nofim." 

Sbraga  adds  that  at  present,  three 
more  apartments  are  available  at  the 
complex  for  those  seeking  a  life  of 
privacy  and  independence  in  an 
atmosphere  of  communal  warmth. 

“None  of  us,"  Vegh  explains, 
“wanted  to  enter  a  standard  old  age 
home,  a  last-stop  institution.  We 
sought  a  residence  where  all  our 
needs  would  be  provided  for. 
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A  recent  study  shows  that  the  radio  is  a  useful  tool  for  disseminating 
information  about  sexual  behaviour.  Lea  Levavi  reports. 


ONLY  ABOUT  one-quarter  of 
Israeli  school  children  get  any  sort  of 
sex  -education  in  school,  and  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  all  adults  - 
including  those  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  religiously  “traditional"  or 
observant  -  would  like  to  hear  radio 
programmes  about  family  planning 
and  sexual  behaviour. 

These  statistics  were  presented  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Israel  Family 
Planning  Association,  which  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  convince  government  officials 
and  Knesset  members  to  implement 
compulsory  sex  education  in  the 
schools,  and  to  improve  family  plan¬ 
ning  services. 

Association  executive  director 
Ruth  Landau  denied  that  providing 
information  about  sex  to  youngsters 
would  “whet  their  appetite.” 

She  told  the  meeting  that  she  had 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Sweden. 
Finland  and  Holland,  where  sex 
education  is  compulsory  and  abor¬ 
tions  are  freely  -  and  legally  -  avail¬ 
able.  Statistics  show  that  the  abor¬ 
tion  rate  there  is  steadily  declining, 
she  said,  and  the  age  for  beginning 
sexual  intercourse  is  going  up,  not 
down;  marriage  and  birth  rates  are 
also  on  the  rise. 

Kol  Yisrael's  director  of 
documentary  programming.  Esther 
Barzell,  talked  about  her  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Hebrew  University 
on  the  use  of  radio  as  a  tool  to 
disseminate  information  and  advice 
on  family  planning. 

Her  findings  were  based  on  reac¬ 
tions  to  a  series  of  10-minute  broad¬ 
casts  called  It's  Not  a  Children's 
Game,  which  were  on  the  radio 
during  1979-80  as  part  of  a  morning 
programme  called  Here  at  Home. 


FOR  MOST  people,  a  bee  sting 
causes  little  more  than  redness  on 
the  skin  and  slight  pain:  for  those 
who  are  sensitive  to  them,  chocolate 
or  strawberries  may  cause  hives. 

But  for  a  few  thousand  Israelis, 
allergic  reactions  to  insect  stings, 
certain  foods  or  other  allergen.-  are 
so  acute  that  they  may  go  into  shock 
or  even  die. 

A  self-injected  dose  of 
epinephrine,  an  antidote  to  the 
allergens,  is  now  imported  into 
Israel.  Called  EpiPcn  (tor  adults) 
and  EpiPen  Jr.  (fox  children),  the 
device  costs  NIS  57.87  and  should  be 
carried  at  all  times  by  people  who 
know  that  they  have  severe  allergic 
reactions  to  certain  substances.  It  is 
manufactured  by  Center  Laborator¬ 
ies  in  the  U.S.  and  imported  and 
distributed  here  by  Trupharm. 

It  is  believed  that  J0U  Americans 
die  each  year  from  severe  allergic 
reactions  to  insect  bites.  Scorpion  or 
snake  bites  are  also  known  u>  cause 
such  reactions. 

Until  now.  highly  allergic  persons 
carried  ampules  that  first  had  to  be 
broken  to  fill  a  syringe.  Then  the  air 
had  to  be  removed  from  the  syringe 
before  the  person  could  inject  him¬ 
self.  The  new  product  allows  for 
immediate  injection,  and  its  needle 
is  hidden,  thus  reducing  some  of  the 
fear. 


THE  NATURAL  sweetener  in 
licorice  is  believed  to  combat  the 
cavities-producing  effects  of  sugar, 
according  to  researchers  at  the  Heb¬ 
rew  University  in  Jerusalem. 

Glvcyrrhizin,  which  is  50  limes 
sweeter  than  sugar  and  is  one  of  a 
number  of  alternative  sweeteners 
that  have  been  proposed  to  replace 
common  sugar,  provides  the 
pleasant,  natural  sweetness  of  licor¬ 
ice.  (The  characteristic,  biting  taste 
of  licorice  comes,  however,  from 
another  compound. ) 

Prof.  Ruth  Segan  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  products  at  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Pharmacy,  and 
Profs.  Michael  Sela.  Sara  Pisanty 
and  Itzhak  G c d a  I  i a  of  the 


At  the  outset,  she  admitted,  there 
was  concern  that  some  listeners  - 
particularly  those  who  were  obser¬ 
vant  -  would  find  the  subject  objec¬ 
tionable,  But  a  preliminary  audience 
survey  was  conducted,  and  it  indi¬ 
cated  overwhelming  support  for  the 
series.  Barzell  reported  that  50  per 
cent  of  listeners  polled  said  they 
would  use  the  information  they 
heard  on  the  air. 

“I  had  thought  that  the  20  to  24 
year-old  age  group  would  be  the 
most  interested  hut  to  my  surprise,  f 
found  that  the  25  to  39  year-olds 
expressed  the  most  interest,”  she 
said. 

“People  have  to  become  aware  of 
their  need  for  information  before 
they  can  seek  and  use  it  and  family 
life  education  in  the  schools  could 
increase  that  awareness.” . 


PROF.  ZV1  PALTt.  chief  of  gyne¬ 
cology  'at  Hadassah  Hospital  on 
Mount  Scopus  and  chairman  of  the 
Israel  Family  Planning  Association, 
spoke  about  the  triennial  convention 
of  the  International  Planned  Parent¬ 
hood  Federation  held  recently  in 
Tokyo,  and  offered  some  interesting 
statistics. 

In  Israel,  where  there  are  approx¬ 
imately  100.000  births  a  year,  seven 
to  nine  mothers  die  annually  from 
complications  in  pregnancy  or  child¬ 
birth.  The  figure  is  12  in  100,000  in 
the  LLS..  and  several  hundred  per 
hundred  thousand  (sometimes  up  to 
1.000  deaths  per  100,000  births)  in 
the  developing  world.  Eliminating 
unwanted  pregnancies  could  save 
200,000  women's  lives  annually 
worldwide.  Patti  said,  and  could  also 
save  five  million  children. 


PRACTICALLY  everyone  knows 
about  the  Pessah  seder,  with  its  four 
cups  of  wine  and  its  Four  Questions. 
But  relatively  few  people  know  ab¬ 
out  the  Tu  Bisbvat  seder,  with  its 
focus  on  the  seven  species  typical  of 
Eretz  Yisrael. 

A  creation  of  the  16th-century 
mystics  from  Safad.  the  Tu  Bishvat 
seder  has  been  growing  in  popularity 
over  the  past  few  years.  One  of  the 
attractive  aspects  of  this  ritual  is  that 
those  who  celebrate  the  holiday  - 
known  as  tbe  New  Year  of  the  Trees 
-  in  this  manner,  can  interpret  it  as 
they  like. 

This  year  in  particular,  the  Tu 
Bishvat  seder  has  a  special  meaning, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  shmirta  or 
sabbatical  year  when  planting  trees  - 
the  usual  manner  of  observing  Tu 
Bishvat  -  is  forbidden  according  to 
Jewish  law. 

Like  that  held  on  Pessah,  the  Tu- 
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A  tasty 
?q  Bishvat 
ritual 


Haim  Shapiro 


Bishvat  seder  usually  also  includes 
drinking  four  cups  of  wine.  Often  the 
first  cup  is  white,  with  each  cup 
becoming  progressively  darker,  with 
the  fourth  cup  a  deep  red.  Inters¬ 
persed  are  usually  readings  of  Tora 
passages  related  to  trees  and  their 
fruitsT 

Because  Tu  Bishvat  falls  on  Shab¬ 
by  this  vear.  many  such  .festive  i 
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Do-it-yoursdf 
allergy  treatment 


THE 

HEALTH 

SCAN 


Judy  Siegel-ltzkovich 


University- Hadassah  School  of  Den¬ 
ial  Medicine  have  beeD  studying 
tiic  other  properties  of  glycynrhiziiL 

The  professors  believe  it  counters 
the  damaging  effects  of  harmful 
decay-causi  ng  plaque  bacteria  on  the 
teeth,  but  does  not  barm  the  growth 
of  beneficial  bacteria  in  the  mouth. 
It  also  promotes  the  ingestion  of 
fluoride  and  prevents  calcium  loss. 

They  believe  that  glycyrrhizin  can 
bo  a  valuable  additive  to  toothpaste, 
not  to  mention  being  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  for  sugiir. 


NEWBORN  BABIES  just  a  few 
weeks  old  frequently  have  periods  of 
incessant  crying,  especially  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  early  evening. 
The  parent-guidance  books  call  it 
“colic."  but  rarely  suggest  anything 
practical  to  stop  it. 

A  doctor  in  Montreal  and  another 
in  Switzerland  studied  99  infants 
from  the  age  of  three  to  12  weeks, 
and  found  a  possible  solution.  They 
told  half  the  parents  to  carry  their 
babies  in  their  arms  or  in  carriers  for 
u  minimum  of  three  hours  a  day.  not 
only  in  response  to  crying  and  when 
the  baby  was  awake  or  asleep. 

The  control  group  parents  were 
simply  given  mobiles  and  pictures  of 
faces  to  place  in  the  babies'  cribs. 


Today  is  edited  by  Amy  Levinson l  , 


ISRAEL DEFENSE 


DIRECTORY 


ELECTRONICS 

1985 


This  comprehensive  directory, 
produced  by  authority  of  the  Israel 
Ministry  ol  Defense  (MOD) — SIBAT, 
lists  many  Israeli  defense-industry 
manufacturers  who  are  approved 
suppliers  to  the  MOD  and  whose 
products  are  released  for  export. 
Product  descriptions,  including 
principal  specifications  and 
applications,  are  accompanied  by 
illustrations  or  photographs. 
Hardcover,  glossy,  in  full  colour.  31 9 
pages;  published  by  the  Israel 
Economist. 

PRICE:  NIS  37.50 


The  only  comprehensive  English- 
language  reference  work  on  Israel’s 
electronics  industry. 

Electronics- 1985 features  an  array 
of  helpful  essays  on  educational, 
agricultural,  medical  and  military 
electronics,  and  more. 

Also  included  are  profiles  of  leading 
companies  and  a  complete  listing  of 
companies  in  electronics  and 
related  fields.  Up  to  date  and 
thorough. 

Glossy  soft  cover,  in  full  colour,  128 
pages. 

Published  by  the  Israel  Economist. 
PRICE:  NIS  11.95 


To:  ®99KS . The  Jerusatem.Post 
P.O.Box 81  .Jerusalem  "  v  : 

91000,  Israel 


Pleasesendme- 
n  The  Israel  Defense 
Sales  Directory 
□  Sectronics— .1935'. 

I  encloses  chequefor  •  r 
the  appropriate  amount . 
Total  enclosed 
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“The  unwanted  pregnancy  is 
usually  very  close  on  the  heels  of  a 
previous  pregnancy he  explained. 
“When  the  new  baby  is  bom.  the 
older  baby  is  no  longer  nursed  and 
since  sufficient  food  may  not  be 
available,  the  older  .baby's  life  is 
often  at  risk. 

“Mothers  who  die  during  preg¬ 
nancy  or.  childbirth  may  also  ,  leave 
behind  other  children  who  will  bc-ar 
risk  without  a  mother  to  care  for 
them.”  said  Paid. 

The  Tokyo  convention's  partici¬ 
pants  came  up  with  what  they' called 
“the  four  toe's’’  of  family  planning: 
women  should  not  have  children  too 
early  (so  as  to  prevent  teenage  preg¬ 
nancies),  too  lare  (not  over  age  35 
in  those  countries  without  health 
services  to  deal  with  the  risks),  too 
close  (proper  spacing  of  births  is 
important)  and  they  should  hot  have 
too  many  (each  family's  economic 
and  social  situation  should  dictate 
the  number  of  children). 
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AIDS  WAS  an  Important  topic  at 
the  convention.  Paiti.  said,  and  the 
use  of  the  condom  was  encouraged. 
Landau  added-that  in  the  European 
countries  she  visited,  young  women 
are  advised  to  use 'the  pill  if  they 
don’t  want  to  become  pregnant,  and 
are  also  urged  to  have  tbeir  partner 
use  a  condom. 
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About  one-third  of  all  fertility 
problems  result  from  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  Landau  noted. 

“A  country  like  Israel  which  wants 
children  should  provide  sex  educa¬ 
tion  to  avoid  disease-  and  abortion- 
related  fertility  problems  which  stem 
from  lack  of  proper  information." 


meals  will  be  held  on  Saturday  night. 

One.  sponsored  by  the  American 
Israel  Health  Food  Store  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  is  to  be  held  at  Yeshurun 
Synagogue,  with  the  proceeds  going 
to  the  lifeline  for  the  Elderly.  This 
event,  in  .English,  will  be  led  by 
Rabbi  David  Walk  of  Yeshivat 
Hamivtar,  with  Rabbi  Sholom  Gold, 
dean  of  the  Jerusalem  College  for 
Adults  as  the  mam  speaker.  Enter¬ 
tainment  will  be  provided  by  fiddler 
player  Miles  Krassen.  Tickets-  are 
available  at  the  American  Israel 
Health  Food  Store,  on  76  Jaffa  Road 
in  Jerusalem. 

The  Ascent  Institute  in  Safad.  the 
town  in  which  the  Tu  Bisbvat  ritual 
was  bom,  is  also  holding  a  seder 
(06-971407),  and  other  sednrim  are 
to  be  held  at  Neot  Kedumim.  the 
Biblical  Landscape  reserve  (08- 
233840 ),  at  Efrat  (02-931543)  and  at 
'-Alrih’Simrt  (1)2-931 270) T.  :  r' 
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The  parents  were  all  asked  to  keep 
diaries  and  record  exactly  when  the 
babies  werfc^ sleeping,  content,  fus¬ 
sing  or  crying. 

The  more  that  parents  carried 
their  infants,  the  less  they  cried  and 
the  more  content  they  seemed  to  be. 
according  to  Dr.  Urs  Hunziker  and 
Dr.  Ronald  Barr.  Especially  in.  the 
late  afternoon,  tbe  change  was  strik¬ 
ing.  An  average  increase  of  two 
hours  of  carrying  time  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  overall  reduction  in 
crying  and  fussing  of  43  per  cent . 

So-called  primitive  societies, 
where  the  mother  quickly  goes  back 
to  work  in  the  fields  after  giving 
birth,  may  have  the  right  idea,  as  rhe 
baby  is  usually  carried  with  her  on 
her  back  for  many  hours  a  dav. 
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KUPAT  HOLIM  Clalit.  which  is 
trying  to  get  oot  from  under  a  stag¬ 
gering  $500  million  debt,  has 
approved  the  purchase  for  one  of  its 
patients  of  a  drug  that  costs  NIS 
20,000  per  treatment. 

The  expensive  drug,  prescribed 
for  people  suffering  from  T-cell  skin 
lymphoma,  is  manufactured  abroad 
and  must  be  injected  three  times  a 
week.  The  usual  course  of  treatment 
tests  12  weeks;  if  the  patient  reacts 
favourably,  it  can  continue  for 
another  five.  The  health  fund  will 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  drug  for  its 
member  patient. 

PROF.  BARUCH  Modan.  former 
director-general  of  the  Health 
Ministry  and  now  a  senior  professor 
and  hospital  administrator,  believes 
that  government  hospitals  should  be 
taken  away  from  government  con¬ 
trol  and  put  under  the  aegis  of  a 
separate  authority. 

Modan  wrote  in  an  article  in  a 
magazine  for  army  officers  that  it 
was  a  “terrible  waste"  that  hospital, 
facilities  such  as  operating  rooms  are 
used  only  six  to  eight  hours  a  day.  He 
demands  a  second  shift,,  which  wfll 
include  private  medicine  and  bring 
an  end  to  illegal  under-the-table  pav- . 
.  meats. 
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TEL  Ayiy. -  The  Israel  Table  Ten¬ 
nis  Association  was  last  night  still 
waiting  to  bear  from  New  be«d 
where  ^be  lsraefi  Jteam  tdQw  world 
ebmiMimUps  wotiM  obtain  its  entry 
■  visas tftfwlfa  ■  i  : 

In  a  telephone  conversation  initi¬ 
ated  by  Yosef  Yehosboar  the  secret¬ 
ary  of  the  ITT  A  yesterday,  thegener- 
al  secretary  of  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  tbeT¥ort(fCbam(donsiaps 
in  New  Delhi  informed  him  that  he 
had  as  y  et  no*  receivedihe  necessary 
infortnationfrcmith^  Indian  Govern- 
mest  hot  be  would  te&ex  iastroctkms 
to  Israel  today.  1.  •:/  ... 

riWe  are  in  a  state  of  expectation 
and  are  awaiting  word  from  India,” 
Dr.  Shtoroo  Kerfac,  President  of  the 
OTA*  said  last  night.  “The  latest 
that  oar  team  can  leave  for  India  is 
Saturday  night  in  order  to  arrive  in 
time  for  the  championships,**  Kedar 
told  me. 

The  Israeli  player*  are  carrertfy  la  a  (ratetec 
cuap  fa  Hungary  and  are  expected  back  here 
tomorrow  night. 

SQUASH 

El  Amir  plays 
Bodimeade 

By  JACK  LEON 

RA’ANANA.  -  Garaal  El  Amir,  the 
No.  2  seed  on  Sunday  night  beat 
titleboldeT  and  No.  3  seed  Mohamed 
Awad  3-2  in  an  enthralling  mens 
semi  final  between  the  two  Egyptian 
Internationals  at  the  fifth  Segram 
Sabra  Israel  Open  Squash  cham¬ 
pionships  here. 

Brussels  based  El  Amir  is  current¬ 
ly  37th  in  the  International  Squash 
Professionals  Association’s  world 
rankings.  9  places  above  Awad. 
Awad,  former  world  top  tenner  re¬ 
cently  took  over  the  post  of  coach  to 
the  Italian  national  squad.  Both 
players  are  ex  Egyptian  squash 
champions  and  continue  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  country  in  international 
competition. 

fqhod'i  top  seeded  Martin  Bodimeade  de¬ 
feated  Dutch  champion  Rfc  ZandvtteC.  seeded 
fourth  3-0,  fa  the  other  baV  of  the  drew. 

Tournament  manager  wa&  Marty  Etehora.  ' 

LATE  RESULTS 

Angela  Smith's  reign  as  four  times 
champion  la  the  women's  event  was 
finally  brought  to  an  end  last  nij^it, 
when  she  was  beaten  by  her  KnglWi 
compatriot,  Lacy  Sootier,  who  won  a. 
resounding  3-0  (9-4,  SW>,  9-6)  victory. 
The  tiny  Sonter,  1.6m.  tall  and 
weighing  50  kgs.,  was  just  that  modi 
tighter  with  her  length  than  Smith. 

On  Sunday  night,  Smith,  who  a 
tewyearsago  was  ranked  No.  2m  the 
world,  beat  Rebecca  Best,  the  Irish 
champion  in  three  straight  games.  - 

A  capacity  crowd  of  350  were  pre¬ 
sent  last  night,  with  many  enthusiasts 
being  locked  out  because  of  lack  of 
space. 


SOCCER 


Cologne  win 

HAIFA.  -  F.C.  Cologne  beat  Boras- 
sia  Moenchehgladbach  5-2  to  take  the 
$40,000  first  prize  here  last  night. 

Scorers  for  Cologne  were,  Paul 
Steiner,  ArmhrGraetz,  Klaus  AUoffs 
(2)  and  Morten  Olsen. 

Borussia  replied  with  two  goals 
through  Christian  Hosstetter. 

In  an  earlier  match  to  decide  third 
and  fourth  places,  Maccabi  Haifa 
beat  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  4-0. 


PHILADELPHIA  tAP).  -  Fifth- 
seeded  Tun  Mayotte  erased  a  bitter 
year-long  memory  as  he  upset  the 
favoured  John  McEnroe  3-6,  6-1. 
6-3, 6-1  to  win  the $465,000  U.S.  Pro 
Indoor  championships  on  Sunday. 

Mayotte  is  known  as  “Gentleman 
Tim:**  ‘ 

.  Mayotte,  26,  earned  $67,500  by 
bearing  a  struggling'McEnroe  for  the 
first  time  in  six  confrontations. 

Last  year,  Mayotte  reached  the 
final  but  had  to  default  the  title  to 
Ivan  Lendl  because  be  pulled  sto¬ 
mach  muscles  in  his  semi-final 
match.  . 

Mayotte  said  be  thought  McEnroe 
-was  making  fine  progress  in  his  com¬ 
eback  to -tennis.  But  he  observed 
that  McEnroe  didn't  hit  the  ball  as 
hard  as  he  used  to,  and  that  he 
missed  volleys  and  hit  net  cords. 

"*1  feel  he’s  a  hair  slower  away 
from  bis  best  tennis,*'  Mayotte  said. 

McEnroe  gave  full  credit  to 
Mayotte. 

“He  played  a  fantastic  match,  it 
might  be  the  best  he’s  ever  played, 
he  was  all  over  me." 

Perhaps  the  turning  point  of  the 
match  came  in  the  sixth  game  of  the 
third  set.  McEnroe  was  up  3-2  and 
had  a  break  point  when  he  hit  wbat 
looked  to  be  a  perfect  backhand 
passing  shot  down  the  line.  McEnroe 
was  so  sure  it  was  dean  winner  and 
he  let  out  a  triumphant  cheer,  but 
Mayotte  lunged  out  with  his  racket 
fully  extended  and  placed  a  perfect 
drop  shot  just  over  the  net  as  his 
opponent  watched  in  disbelief. 

“It  was  an  incredible  get.  When  he 
won  that  game  there  was  loo  much 
momentum  to  come  back  from." 


LAWN  BOWLS 


Bransky  off 
to  fine  start 

By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  Israel's  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  World  Indoor  Bowls 
Championships  had  mixed  fortunes 
in  their  first  round  matches,  with 
Cecil  Bransky  winning  easily  but  Jeff 
Rabkin  going  down  in  straight  'sets’. 

Bransky  made  a  disastrous  start  to 
his  best-of-three-sets  match  with  En¬ 
gland’s  Lee  Shoobridge,  played  out 
in  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  giving  away  a  full-house  on  the 
first  end.  He  fought  back  renadously 
to  level  at  4-4,  and  eventually  took 
the  first  set  7-4. 

Bransky  settled  quickly  in  the 
second  set,  opening  up  a  swift  5-0 
lead.  But  Shoobridge  fought  back  to 
lead  6-5  before  Bransky  sealed  a 
place  in  the  last  16  by  winning  the  set 
7-6. 

Rabkin  fared  less  well,  drawing 
three-times  world  indoor  champion 
David  Bryant  in  his  opening  match 
yesterday,  and  never  troubling  the 
pipe-puffing  Englishman. 

■  Bryant  ran  out  a  7-1, 7-0  winner  in 
the  shortest  game  of  the  tournament 
so  far,  a  mere  nine  ends. 

Bransky  faces  Scotland's  Ian 
Bruce  tonight  for  a  place  in  the 
quarter  finals  of  the  tournament, 
which  is  being  played  in  Coatbridge, 
just  outside  Glasgow.  This  is  Bruce’s 
first  championship,  and  Bransky  is 
strongly  fancied  to  win. 

Other  tournament  favourites  through  to  the 
second  rgond  are  England's  Tony  ABcock  and 
Scotland's  WHHe  Woods. 

The  branuwBeot  -  recognized  as  the  premium 
event  hi  Indoor  bowls  -  has  a  novel  format. 
Instead  of  the  customary  -1  shots  for  vktory  the 
Brst  round  matches  were  decided  by  the  best-of- 
throe  seven  sets  np  to  seven  shots. 


SCOREBOARD 


SOCCER:  Hungary  heat  Cyprus  1-0  ba  a  Earo~ 
pan  championship  Group  Five  qualifying 
match  (n  Nicosia. 
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VIRTUE  REWARDED.  -  MansdorTs  avenger,  Tim  Mayotte. 


said  McEnroe.  “I’m  glad  I  got  to  the 
final  and  if  you  lose,  you  like  to  lose 
to  a  guy  who  is  playing  his  best." 

The  doabfes  was  won  by  Sergio  Casa]  and 
Exnffio  Sanchez  |5)  of  Spain,  who  beat  Christo 
Steyn  sad  Daaie  Vbser  <61  of  South  Africa.  3-d. 
<•1.74(74). 


In  Wkhha,  Kansas,  top  averted  Barbara  Potter 
beat  Larisa  Savchenko  of  Che  Soviet  Unfam  to 
win  the  S75.0M  Virginia  totem  women’s  lennte 
tumuuaieiu  7-6  18-4).  7-6  f7-5i. 

The  match  was  as  dose  as  the  score  Indkaled 
and  could  have  gone  either  way  bat  for  a  cospie 
of  nteato  that  seemed  to  rattle  the  9ecoail- 
seeded  Savchenko. 


MAC  THE  MOUTH 


By  WALTER  RUBY 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

“You  r. . young  guys  with  two 

years  experience  on  the  tour.  You 
think  you  are  hot  shit.  I  suppose  yon 
want  me  to  tick  your  ass  too.**  That 
was  the  text  of  the  jibe  tossed  by  John 
McEnroe  at  Amos  Mansdorf  at  a 
critical  phase  of  thefr  semi-final 
match  mi  Saturday  night  as  picked 
up  by  reporters  at  the  courtside. 

According  to  the  reporters,  McEn¬ 
roe's  angry  outburst  came  during  a 
changeover  between  games,  in  the 
second  set  shortly  after  his  young 
Israeli  opponent  had  protested  a  line 
call. 


ATHLETICS 


The  remark  was  overheard  by  the 
umpire,  who  took  offence  at  the 
vituperative  assault  and  docked 
McEnroe  a  penalty  point.  Be  was 
later  fined  $1,000  by  the  tournament 
committee. 

McEnroe  reeled  off  the  next  seven 
games,  handily  moving  to  a  three-set 
victory  after  he  had  dropped  the  first 
seL 

As  they  walked  off  court  after  tbe 
match  Mac  the  Month  prof erred  not 
.  only  the  customary  band-shake,  but 
also  patted  Mansdorf  on  the  back. 

In  his  post-match  press  conference 
Mansdorf  said  his  play  had  not  been 
affected  by  McEnroe’s  outburst. 


Budd’s  career  threatened 


JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  -  World 
cross-country  champion  Zola  Budd 
may  never  run  competitively  again 
because  of  leg  and  hip  injuries,  the 
Star  newspaper  reported  here 
yesterday. 

Interviewed  in  Johannesburg  be¬ 
fore  she  left  for  London.  Budd  said 
she  had  received  treatment  for  her 
hamstring  problem  from  two  Bloem¬ 
fontein  doctors,  but  this  had  not 
helped.  She  is  also  suffering  from  a 
hip  misalignment. 

An  unidentified  member  of 
Budd’s  family  told  the  Star  that  the 
doctors  “had  actually  told  her  that 
her  career  is  over." 

Budd  said  she  would  consult  a 
doctor  in  West  Germany  for  a 
second  opinion  and  would'  not  be 


ICE  HOCKEY 


NHL:  Sunday 

Ptafeutes  2,  Devfe  UOTU  Ncrdiqora  2,  Brutes 
1;  Jets  3,  Kings  1;  Sabres  7.  Btedkhawks  4; 
Ofien  6,  Btott  2;  Magic  Leafs  S,  Rangers  4; 
names  3,  Cauclis  2. 

Wales  Conference 
Patrick  Dtririon 


Notices  in  thisfeature  are  charged 
at  NIS  8.15  per  line  including  VAT. 
Insertion  every  day  of  the  month 
costs  NIS  163.30  per  line,  includ¬ 
ing  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  EzhfbitMins:  Keief 
Hlnnom,  indudes  priestly  blessing  (until 
2 2.)  0  New  York  Now:  6  new-generrtton 
New  York  artists,  representing  East  village 
galleries  trends  0  Jews  of  Goteborg.  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  hems  of  Jews  Goteborg, 


Finnish  architecture  and  design  0  Nfl.w 
Painting  Acquisitions:  Auguste  Renoir, 
pabio  Picasso  Q  Joshua  Borkovsky:  Mir¬ 
rors,  The  Garden,  primordial  landscapes 
(until  24.21  0  Fresh  Paint,  trends  among 
voting  Israeli  artists  0  Animate  in  Ancient 
Art  (Rockefeller!  0  Islamic  Art,  architecture, 
arabesque,  etc.  0  Ancient  Glass  0  Beth¬ 
lehem  Embroidery,  dresses  end  portions  of 
costumes  0  Photography  in  Nature  0 
Context,  audio-visual  programme  0  News 
in  Antiquities  (until  Z7.zf0  «g  a«*  Smalt. 
relative  sizes  in  life, 

A  Jewels  of  Children's  Literature  (until  2R2I 
a  permanent  exhibitions  of  Archeology. 
Judaica  and  Ethnic  Art  0 
VISrTING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  4-10.  At 
..  rjiiidgd  tour  of  Shrine  of  the  Book  in 
Fnolish  4:  Storytelling  for  children.  4 ■€.  In 
4:30:  Guided  tour  of  Museumin 

SSZ'7:  Ethnography:  G^y  Ta&vntt, 
I  -rtar  Paisa  in  Hebrew.  8:30:  Concert, 

T1.0MS1291*- 

No.  15. 
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MARATHON.  -MirosfarwBtfc^  of Patend  mm 
the  marathon  of  Valencia,  with  Italy's  Bmo 
Brwera  second  ie  2: 19.9. 


pus,9&11  am.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
BusesB,  29.  &  24.  TeL  882819. 

Afllfri  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachl  Women!.  Free  Morning  Tour*  -  8 
AHcalai  Street  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 

TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  EnMMdo— :  0 

Sitings  0  Oskar  Kokoschka,  1888-1980. 
Selection  of  Prints  and  Albums  0  Trends  in 
Geometric  Abstract  Art  0  Edvard  Munch, 
prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety.  VISITING 
HOURS:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2,  5-9-  Sat.  11-2. 
7-10:  Fri.  dosed.  Hetene  Rubinstein  Pav»- 
Bon:  Exhibition:  David  Hockney  Photo- 
collages.  Visiting  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2: 
5-9.  Sat.  1 1-2;  7-10.  Fri.  closed. 

Conducted  Tour* 

amt  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mlz- 

_ l:  v*. _ — \  bu  Unmlu  Train  —  To! 


Aviv.  TeL  220187, 233154. 

MZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tat  Aviv. 
232939:  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa.  388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  high 
schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
396171,233231, 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN— NAVUMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tet  Aviv,  210791.  Jerusalem  244878. 
HADASSAH  VISITORS  DEPT.  Astor 
Hotel,  Room  01.  105  Hayaricon  St,  TeL 
03-223141. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtal  Levy  St 
TeL  04-523255.  Exhibitions:  Modem  Art: 
Facing  the  Mirror  -  The  Israeli  Caricature. 
Now.  Aocfeot  Art  -  Jewish  coins  of  the 
Second  Temple  Period.  Egyptian  textiles, 
terracotta  figurines-  Music  &  Ethnology: 
world  paper  cuts.  Open:  Sun--Thur.  S  Sat 
10-1;  Tue^  Thur.  &  Sat  also  89.  Hebe* 

also  admits  to  National  Maritime,  Pra- 
Mstoric  tend  Japan***  Musomos. 
WHATS  ON  H  HAIFA.  dUI  04-640040. 
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able  to  defend  her  world  cross¬ 
country  title  in  Warsaw  next  month. 

"I  must  find  out,  once  and  for  all. 
wbar  is  going  to  happen  with  my 
athletics  career,"  Budd  said. 

Budd  represented  Britain  in  the 
3,000  metres  final  in  the  1984  Los 
Angeles  Olympics.  During  the  race 
she  collided  with  American  Mary 
Decker-Slaney  and  knocked  her  out 
of  the  race,  initiating  a  major  argu¬ 
ment. 

Earlier  this  week  a  British  doctor. 
Dr.  Terry  Moule.  said  he  believed 
Budd’s  problem  was  not  difficult  to 
heal. 

He  said  she  had  the  classic  middle- 
distance  runner's  fault,  a  forward  tilt 
which  has  the  effect  of  shortening 
the  hamstrings,  but  the  problem  "is 
not  irrepairable." 


CAESAREA  GOLF 

1b  the  individual  stroke  ploy  tournament 
which  took  place  on  Friday,  David  Assayag  won 
tbe  A  Dhrfcfcm  with  a  2-undcr-par  71  net, 
playing  off  a  10  handicap.  Bffl  Katz  f  18)  won  the 
B  Divtataa  with  a  67  net. 

Tbe  midweek  seniors’  moatUy  competition 
was  woo  by  Gerald  Behr  with  a  S-aader-par  <8 
net  ta  the  A  DHMoa,  and  Victor  NBcH  with  a  S7 
net  In  the  B  Dhrfsioa. 

Two  members  holed  out  in  one  last 
week:  on  Tuesday,  Yigal  Zalach  on 
the  167m.  4th,  and  on  Friday  Laurie 
Been  on  the  132m.  8th. 


FIGURE  SKATING 

SARAJEVO  (AFP).  -  Larisa  Selez- 
nevu  and  Oleg  Maarov  of  the  Soviet 
Union  won  the  pairs  title  at  the 
European  Figure  Skating  Cham¬ 
pionships  here  last  week  but 
controversy  marred  their  celebra¬ 
tions  following  tbe  disqualification 
of  world  champions  Katerina  Gor¬ 
deev  and  Servei  Grimov. 

Partway  into  their  programme  the 
championship  judge  decided  to  halt 
their  performance  for  safety  reasons 
J  when  the  elastic  strap  running  from 
the  hem  on  the  pants  under  Gri- 
mov's  right  skating  boot  snapped. 


CINEMA 


itoitAgron:  Snow  White  (Walt  Disney) 
5:  Airplane  U.  6:30;  The  Outsiders  6:1 5; 
Animal  House  10:30;  Midnight  Express 
12  midnight;  Ciweniethegue:  Lady 
and  the  Tramp  4;  El  Amor  Brufo  7; 
Umberto  D,  7  (small  hall};  Shall  We 
Dance  9  (small  halt);  A  Geisha  Named 
Ginko  9:30;  Eden:  Detective  School 
Dropouts  4:30, 7,  9;  EM— m  Avenging 
Force  4:30. 7. 9;  Hater*:  Avanti  Popolo 
5:15,  7:15,  9:15;  Jerusalem  Theatre: 
Ginger  and  Fred  6:45, 9:15;  Kfir:  Back 
to  School  4:30.  7,  9;  Whelan:  Vaga¬ 
bonds  7,  9;  Orgfl:  Blue  Velvet  4:30. 
6:^5;  9:15;  Orion  Or  1 :  Crocodile  Dun¬ 
dee  4:30, 7, 9:  Orion  Or  3:  Commando 
Leopard  4:30.  7.  9;  Orion  Or  4:  Et  la 
Tendresse?  Bordei  4:30, 7;  9;  Orion  Or 
S:  Brother  From  Another  Planet  4:30, 
6:45;  The  Color  Purple  8:30;  Or—: 
Heartbreak  Ridge  4.  6:46,  9:15;  Ron: 
Arctic  Heat  4:30.  7.  9;  Be— iter  My 
Beautiful  Laundreue  7, 9:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Bolt  Later  in:  Bananas  11 :15  p.m.  Bon- 
Yehoda:  Legal  Eagles  4:30. 7:15. 9:30; 
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NBA 


West 
are  tops 

SEATTLE  (AP).  -  Tom  Chambers 
woo  Most  Valuable  Player  honours 
on  Sunday  night  with  34  points  and 
Rolando  Blackman  hit  two  pressure 
free  throws  at  the  end  of  regulation 
time  as  the  West  beat  the  East  154- 
149  in  the  highest  scoring  All-Star 
game  in  National  Basketball  Associa¬ 
tion  history. 

FKc  mmutea  before  tbe  end  the  East  were  12 
points  dear  at  US-116  but  the  West  charged 
back  and  equalised  at  144-140  la  the  test  second 
and  then  look  command  In  extra  time. 

Black  im  had  29  points  for  the  West,  which 
had  liol  the  provisos  three  overtime  games  in 
the  37-year  history  of  the  game. 

Blackman  scored  four  points  in  overtime, 
tedarflug  tbe  opening  basket  that  gave  the  West 
the  lead  to  stay  at  142-140.  As  the  West  won  for 
only  the  second  time  In  tight  games.  Chambers 
had  four  paints  in  the  overtime  far  the  West. 
wUdistifl  trails  in  tbe  series  24-13. 

Tbe  East's  154-145  overtime  victory  in  1984 
at  Denver  was  tbe  previous  highest  scoring 
Tbe  West's  154  points  tied  the  1984  tola] 
for  tbe  mast  points  by  one  team. 

Blackman,  who  scored  10  points  In  tbe  foorth 
gnartnr,  Ut  two  free  throws  with  no  time  left  in 
regulation  to  force  the  overtime. 

EASTERN  CONFERENCE 
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Chan  1 :  Heartbreak  Ridge  4:30, 7, 9:30; 
Chun  2:  Joshua  Then  and  Now  7:25, 
9:45;  Chan  S:  Malcolm  5,  7  JO,  9:40; 
Chan  4:  Blue  Velvet  11.  2:35,  5,  7:30. 
9:45;  Chan  S:  Ruthless  People  11. 2, 5, 
7:30,  9:45;  Clnoraa  One:  Detective 
School  Dropouts  4:30;  7:15,  9:30; 
Cinema  Two;  Top  Gun  4:30.  7:15, 
9:30;  Da  I  cal:  Crocodile  Dundee  7:15, 
8:30;  Dizangoff  1:  My  Beautiful  Laun- 
drette  11. 1:30.4:45. 7:15.9:40:  Dizan¬ 
goff  2:  Mona  Lisa  7:15, 9:40;  A  Room 
With  a  View  11, 1:30, 4:45;  Dizangoff 
3:  Sid  and  Nancy  11. 4:45,  7:15.  9:40; 
D«fvo-to:  Back  to  School  7:30,  9:40; 
Sax  film  12  midnight;  Esther.  Enemy 
Mind  5, 7:15,  9:40;  Gat:  Jumpin'  Jack 
Flash  5,  7:15,  9:40;  Near  Gordon: 
Avanti  Popolo  4:30, 7:15. 9:30;  Hakol- 
noa  ZOA  Home:  Ginger  and  Fred 
4:30,  7:15,  9:30  (axe.  Wed.};  Hod:  Hot 
Target  4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Institute  Fran- 
eate:  Rocoo  et  ses  Freree  7:30;  laraal 
Clnamattingua:  The  Bells  &  None  So 
Blind  7;  Only  Women  Have  Trouble 
9:30;  Lav  1:  Orion  Belt  5,  7:40,  9:40; 
Lav  2:  Burmese  Harp  2,  5,  7:30,  9:40; 
Lav  3:  -Trouble  in  Mind  7:40,  9:40:  A 
Trip  to  Bountiful  2. 5;  Lav  4:  Choose  Me 


TODAY'S  ENTERTAINMENT 


jlWin9'  BI5l«oo2i  Gtea»  Ram  Cam" 

iKierground  *op  ^  . 


Report  - 

suspicious  |  | 
f  objects!  I 
Dial  100. 


Television 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8X0  Teletext  8.03  Keep  Hi  8.16  School 
Broadcasts  14.00  Teletext  14.03  Keep  Fit 
14.15  Summer  Lightning  -  film  15.43  I 
Planted  a  Tree  16.16  Touting  Israel  -  with 
Safi  Ben  Yosef  1BJZ5  Robot  tics  17.00  A 
tl«w  Evening-  live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  News  for  Young  Children 
18.00  Mr.  Belvedere -comedy  aeries:  The 

Tornado 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE  programmes: 
1830  News  roundup 
1832  Dangerous  Professions 
1930  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
2030  whh  a  news  roundup 
2032  Unirad  or  Divided  -  TV  game,  com¬ 
pered  by  Stimual  Shal 
2030  Krtbatek 
21.00  M Stoat  Newsreel 
21.40  Second  Look  -focus  on  nutters  of 
the  moment 

»m  MacGyver-  American  action  senes 
starring  Richard  Dean  Anderson 

23.10  Night  Court  -  American  comedy 
series,  . 


2335  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial ) : 

.1 7.30  Cartoons  1 8.00  French  Hour  1930 
News  In  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 

20.30  Music  Box.  21.10  Ever- 
Decreasing  Circles  2230  News  in  English 
2230  The  Fourth  Arm 
MNWU  EAST  TV  (from  TJL.  north}: 
13.00  Another  Life  14.00  700  Chib  1430 
Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon  Movie:  Wiki 
and  Wonderfuil630  Heathdiff  17.00 
Flying  House  17.30  Muppets  18.00  Star 
Trek  19.00  News  20.00  The  A-Team 
21.00  MacGyver  2230  AirwoK  23.00 
700  Qub 


RADIO 

Voice  of  Music 

832 Morning  Melodies 
739  Handel:  Royal  Fireworks;  Mozart: 
Piano  Sonata;  Elgar:  Concerto  tor  Cello 
and  Orchestra;  Schumann:  Symphony 
NolI.  “Spring" 

9.00 Rameau:  "Dardanus  ;  Dvorak:  Piano 
Quintet;  Sibelius:  Violin  Concerto: 
Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  N0.4 


OPINION  By  BERNIE  BERNIKER 


Partial  presentation 

Israel  Television  strikes  again.  Al  12:30  a  m.  on  Februaiy  9  Israel 
Television  went  home  for  the  night. 

I  don't  blame  them.  I  like  10  go  to  sleep  also.  But  not  after  watching 
a  basketball  game  for  over  two  hours  and  being  left  stranded  with  just 
five  minutes  remaining  to  play.  It  was  like  being  given  three-quarters 
of  the  Super  Bowl  or  six  games  of  a  seven-game  World  Series.  It  was 
like  being  fed  four  sets  of  a  tough  five-setter  at  Wimbledon.  It  was  like 
watching  17-holes  in  an  18-hole  golf  match. 

How  bad  can  Israel  Television  get?  Maybe  we  should  only  pay 
four-fifths  of  our  television  dues.  A  small  fortune  was  invested  in 
getting  the  All-Star  game  relayed  live  by  satellite,  which  was  even 
more  reason  to  complete  the  game.  If  the  technicians  consider  it 
profane  to  work  after  12:30.  couldn't  somebody  have  thought  the 
problems  out  a  little  better  -  beforehand? 

I.  for  one  would  rather  have  seen  the  full  game  a  few  days  later,  I 
would  have  been  a  lot  happier  without  the  comments  during  each  rime 
out.  A  normal  time-out.  which  takes  a  minute,  was  stretched  to  several 
minutes  by  U.S.  television  in  order  to  satisfy  their  sponsors.  Because 
Israel  Television  never  knew  when  to  go  back  on  the  air,  we  were  often 
stuck  with  commentary  instead  of  action. 

This  all  could  have  been  eliminated  had  the  game  been  shown  a  few 
days  later.  Israel  also  would  have  saved  a  small  fortune. 

.  ^  next  time,  please  television  heads,  if  you  can't  do  a  proper  job. 
just  forget  it.  '  r  1 


SOCCER 

Robson  in,  Maradona  out 


LONDON  (AP).  -  Clive  Allen,  who 
has  netted  34  goals  in  32  games  for 
Tottenham  Hotspur  this  season,  was 
named  yesterday  in  England's  squad 
for  its  exhibition  soccer  game  against 
Spain  in  Madrid  on  February  18. 

The  22-strong  squad  also  includes 
regular  captain  Bryan  Robson,  who 
has  just  returned  to  league  action 
with  Manchester  United  following 
his  latest  injury  setback,  and  new¬ 
comer  Tony  Adams,  the  20-year-old 
Arsenal  central  defender. 

Missing  from  the  squad,  however, 
is  the  long-serving  midfielder  Ray 
Wilkins,  who  plays  for  AC  Milan  in 
the  Italian  league,  although  team¬ 
mate  Mark  Hateley  keeps  his  place. 

In  the  Italian  league.  Napoli,  who 
were  without  their  super-star  Diego 
Maradona,  who  was  suspended  for 
criticising  the  referee  in  last  month's 
match  against  Fiorentina.  managed 
to  find  enough  striking  power  up 


front  to  stay  two  points  clear  of 
Inter-Milan  at  the  top  of  the  Italian 
league  on  Sunday. 

They  delighted  their  fans  with  a 
3-0  home. win  over  Avellino  while 
Inter  fcepr  up  tbe  pressure  by  beating 
bottom  club  Udinese  2-0.  Juventus, 
currently  in  third  place,  kept  thefr 
hopes  of  retaining  the  title  alive 
when  they  scored  a  3-0  win  over 
Empoli. 

Other  results:  Flonotina  4.  Brescia  3;  Ma¬ 
lania  1,  AC  Milan  2;  Verona  0,  AS  Roma  1; 
Como  8.  Saaipdorte  6;  AsooH  1.  Torino  1. 

Leafing  league  positions  after  18  matches: 
Napoli  28  pis;  Inter  26;  Jorentns  34;  MJten  23; 
Roma  23;  Verona  28. 

ARGENTINE  SOCCER. -Results  of  Sunday's 
leagae  matebes:  NewrikOM  Boys  1,  Argentina 
Juniors  0;  Ferro  Csrril  Oeste  1,  Departivo 
Espanno)  (fc  Institute)  1,  Unsoon  ];  Racing 
Cordoba  1,  Rosario  Central  4;  VetexSarsfirid  1, 
Phdcnse  1;  Boca  J  union  1.  Rating  Oub  ft 
River  Plate  I,  San  Lorenzo  1;  tadcpendtrmr  2, 
Tcmperiej'  I;  Estwdimtes 0.  Glmnama  y  Esgrt- 
m  0;  Deportivo  ItaBano  8,  TaBercs  Conteba  8. 


CRICKET 


Broad  wins 
coveted  award 

SYDNEY  (Reuter).  -  England 
opener  Chris  Broad,  who  hit  three 
centuries  in  consecutive  Ashes 
Tests,  has  sealed  his  outstanding 
tour  of  Australia  by  winning  the 
International  Cricketer  of  the  Year 
award. 

Broad  will  be  handed  the  keys  to 
an  Alfa  Romeo  car  today  which  he 
won  ahead  of  his  nearest  rival.  Au¬ 
stralian  batsman  Dean  Jones' 

The  prize  was  decided  on  per¬ 
formances  in  the  five  Ashes  Tests, 
the  four-nation  limited  overs  com¬ 
petition  in  Perth  and  the  current 
World  Series  Cup  one-day  tourna¬ 
ment  . 

Broad  said:  “I  drive  a  little  Ford  at 
home,  but  this  prize  is  really  some¬ 
thing." 

He  is  tbe  eighth  winner  of  the 
coveted  award  sponsored  by  Benson 
and  Hedges  and  joins  previous  win¬ 
ners  Dennis  Lillee.  Bruce  Yardley, 
Viv  Richards  (three  times).  Richard 
Hadlee  and  David  Gower. 

West  Indies  captain  Viv  Rirtmnfa  beat  Au¬ 
stralian  aB-roonder  Steve  Waof£i  for  (be  player 
Of  tbe  World  Scries  Cup  award. 

»4lfhr>tligirmfenralnpahftn«tlf 
they  win  (be  rap,  in  wbicb  they  lead  AnOraEa  In 
tbe  best-of-three  finals  1-0  with  tbe  second 
match  here  tomorrow. 

They  wffl  take  home  abort  8138,800  la  prize 
money  -  more  tban  $8,008  each. 


SKIING.  -taOlUtf  medal  winners  at  the 
Alpfae&lfag  Worid  Champtenriilpa. 

Mem  remits:  DownbRU  I.  Peter  Mailer  (Switz), 
2.  Pirate  Znbriggen  (Switzl,  3.  Kart  Alpger 
(Suits).  Combined:  J .  Marc  Girardefii  (Loxem- 
boarg),  2.  Pirate  Zmrtarlggen  3.  Gvather  Mail¬ 
er  (Austria).  Super  Giant  Slalom:  1.  Ptnztin 
Znrbriggea.  2.  Marc  GtrertieBi.  3.  Markus 


Wm 
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wl 


DESERVED  LAURELS.  -  Japan’s  Hiromi  Tanignchl  raises  his  arms 
in  response  to  cheering  spectators  after  winning  the  Tokyo  marathon 
Taniguchi  upset  a  high-calibre  field  of  65  runners  to  win  in  2:10:06 
hours.  (Reuter  telephoto) 

ATHLETICS 


2,  5.  7:40,  9:40:  LZroor  Hamateudash: 
Poggy  Sue  Got  Married 4 : 30, 7 : 1 5. 9 :30; 
Crimes  of  Passion  2;  Maxim:  The 
Hitcher  4:30,  7:15,  9:30;  Orty:  dosed 
for  renovations;  Parte:  Throne  of 
Blood  1 2. 2. 4, 7:1 5. 9:30;  Pear:  A  Breed 
Apart  4:30.  7:15.  9:30;  Shehaf:  Han¬ 
nah  and  Her  Sisters  4:30,  7,  9:30; 
Shran:  My  Third  Problem  5, 7:30, 9:40; 
Tamaz  Hametmdash:  Barry  lindon 
7:30, 9:40;  Tchalet:  closed  for  renova¬ 
tions;  Tel  Aviv:  Avenging  Force  4:30. 
7:15, 9:30;  Tel  Avfv  Museum:  Shoah 
(I).  7;  (Sun.  only);  Shoah  (II),  1;  True 
Stories  7:30, 9:30;  Zafon:  The  Mission 
4:30,7.9:30 


HAIFA 

Amphitheatre :  Hannah  and  Her  Sis¬ 
ters  4:30,  7, 9;t5;  Armon:  Heartbreak 
Ridge  4:15.  6:45.  9:15;  'Atzmon  1: 
Thunderbolt  4:30,  7.  9:15:  Ataonon'2: 
Back  to  School  4:45. 7:15, 9:30;  Chen: 
closed  for  renovations  Karan  Or 
Hamahudasb:  Forbidden  4:30,  7; 
9:15;  Orah:  Broadway  Danny  Rosa 
4:30.  7,  9:16;  Orty:  Blue  Velvet  6:45, 
9:15;  Peer:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30,  7, 


12.00  Feure:  Sonata  for  Cello  and  Piano 
Op.  109  (Harran.  Krasowskyl;  Shostako¬ 
vich:  Trio  No2  (Tel  Aviv) 

1S.OS  Vivaldi:  Concerto  Grosso  for  4 
Violins  and  Strings  op3  No.1  (English 
ChambertZukerman);  Cimarosa:  Concerto 
for  Rule,  Oboe  and  Orchestra  (Nicolet. 
Holliger.  St  Martin/Silli  to);  Mozart:  Sona¬ 
ta  for  2  Pianos  (Perahia,  Uipu);  Tchaifcov- 
ley.  Concert  Piece  for  Cello  (WaRfish,  En¬ 
glish  Chamber)  Ravel:  'Tzigane"  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra  (Chung.  Royal 
PhilharmonitiDuioit)  Barber:  Adagio  for 
Strings  op.11;  Martinu:  Oboe  Concerto: 
Brahms:  5  Hungarian  Dances 
15.00  Young  Music 

16.00  Irit  Robb,  piano  -  Bach-Busonl: 
Toccata  and  fugue:  Schubert:  Sonata  in  A 
major 

17.30  Rene  Jacobs,  counter-tenor  -  From 
Cecdni  to  Mozart 

1AOO  Liszt:  Prelude.  Fugue  and  Magnifi¬ 
cat  from  Dante  Symphony;  Schubert: 
Stravinsky:  Patrouehta  arr.  for  Piano  Duet 
19.00  Opera  Excerpts  -  Rossini:  "The 
Barber  of  Seville":  Donizetti:  "Lucia  di 
Lamermoor";  Puccini:  "la  Boheme";  Ver¬ 
di:  "Luisa  Miller" 

20.05  Musical  Medley 

20.30  From  our  Concert  Halls  -  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  under  Claudio 
Abba  do  -  Mahlar;  Symphony  No5 
23.00  Haydn's  Quartets 


SHOT RECORD 

MAGGLINGEN,  Switzerland.  (Reu¬ 
ter).  -  Werner  Guenthoer  of  Switzer¬ 
land  set  a  worid  best  of  22.26  metres 
in  the  shot  at  tbe  Swiss  Indoor  Cham¬ 
pionships  last  night. 

Goentheor,  26,  beat  East  German 
Ulf  Timmzennaiurs  previous  best 
put  of  22.15  metres  set  in  February. 
1985. 


Wasmrier  <W.  Germany I.  Giant  Slatem.-  I. 
Ptrmtn  Zurbriggro,  2.  Mart  Gnrddfi.  3. 
Alberto  Tomb  a  I  Italy  I.  Slalom:  I.  Frank 
Worndl  iW.  Germany),  2.  Cumber  Mader.  3. 
Annin  Bktner  fW.  Germany). 

Womens*  results:  Combined:  1.  Erika  Hub 
ISwftzl,  2.  Silvia  Eder  (Austria).  3.  Tamara 
McKinney  (USA). 


9:15;  Rav-Got  1:  Jumpin’  Jack  Flash 
4:30,  7,  9:15;  Rav-Ctet  2:  Peggy  Sue 
Got  Married  4:30.  6:45.  9:15;  Ron: 
Avening  Force  4:30,  6:45,  9;  Shavft: 
Avanti  Popolo  7, 9. 

RAMATGAN 

Armon:  Heartbreak  Ridge  4:30,  7, 
9:40;  Lily:  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters 
7:15,  9:30;  Oaaia:  Jumpin'  Jack  Flash 
7:15,  9:40;  Ordaa:  Detective  School 
Dropouts  7:15, 9:30;  Rav-Gan  1:  Ruth¬ 
less  People  5, 7:35, 9:45;  Rav-Gan  2:  A 
Room  With  a  View  4:45,  7.  9:40;  Rav- 
Gan  3:  Malcolm  5,7:15,9:40;  Raw  Gan 
4:  Joshua  Then  and  Now  5, 7:20, 8:40. 

HER2UYA 

Dan  Accadla:  Kiss  of  the  Spider- 
woman  7,  9:30;  Denial  Hotel;  My 
Beautiful  Laundrstte  7:15,  9:30  (not 
Wed.);  David:  Avanti  Popolo  4:30. 
7:15,  9:30;  Hechal:  Detective  School 
Dropouts  4:30.  7:15,  9:30:  New 
Trfarot:  Joshua  Then  and  Now  7:15, 
9:15. 

HOLON 

Armon  Hamahndasb:  To  Catch  a  King 


First  Programme 

B.12  Gymnastics 
630  Editorial  Review 
6.53  Green  Light— drivers’ comer 
7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 
8.05  Making  an  Issue 
94)5  House  Call  -  with  Rivka  Michaeli 
10.05  All  Shades  o!  the  Network  -  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 
1130  Safe  Journey 

12.10  O  K.  on  Two 

13-00  Midday-  news  commentary,  music 

14.08  Humour 

15.06  Magic  Moments 

16.05  Songs  and  Homework 

17.05  Economics  Magazine 

18.06  Health  and  Medicine  Magazine 

18.4S  Today  in  Sport 

19.0S  Today  -  radio  newsreel 

1935  New  Worid-  environment 

magazine 

20415  Cantorial  Requests 
22.05  Once  More 
Z3415  Quizzes 

Second  Programme 

6.C3  Programmes  for  Olim 
730  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
5.05  Compass -with  Benny  Hendel 
935  Information  for  Listeners 
10.05  Hebrew  songs 

1 1.10  School  Broadcasts 
1130  Folksongs 


Nehemiah  injured 

DALLAS  (AFP).  -  The  indoor  sea¬ 
son  of  American  athlete  RenaJdo 
Nehemiah  is  in  jeopardy  because  of 
a  serious  injury  to  his  left  heel.  The 
agent  of  the  28-year-old  worid  1 10m. 
hurdles  record  holder  revealed  the 
news  here,  while  excusing  the  hurd¬ 
ler  for  not  being  able  to  appear  in  a 
local  meeting,  in  which  he  was  to 
have  faced  his  great  rival,  Greg  Fos¬ 
ter,  over  the  60  yard  hurdles. 

Foster  won  the  event  in  6.95. 

Other  winners: 

fSyardcCarlLtwisi.12. 

Mfle;  Earnout)  Coghten  3:56.59. 

Pole  Vaolte  Billy  OIsm>5.61. 

Women's  60 yards:  Gwen  Torrance 6.64. 

Women's  Long  Jaznp:  Carol  Lewis  6.71. 


7:15.  9:30;  The  P ratty  Girl  From  Salz¬ 
burg  4:30:  NGgdal:  Heartbreak  Ridge 
7:15,  9:30;  Savoy:  Hannah  and  Her 
Sisters  4:30, 7. 9:30. 

BAT YAM 

Atzmaut:  Avenging  Force  4:30,  7:15, 
9:30. 

GIVATAY1M 

Hsdar:  Avenging  Force  4:30,  7:15, 
9:30. 

RAMAT  HASHARON 
Koctunr:  T  rois  Homme*  et  un  Couftn  7, 
9:30;  Snow  White  and  the  Sevan 
Dwarfs  (Tue.  &  Thur.  4) 

PETAHTIKVA 

G-G.  Hechal  1:  Big  Trouble  in  China¬ 
town  4:30,  (exc.  Wed.),  7: 15, 930;  G.G. 
Hechal  2:  Back  to  School  4:30,  7.15. 
9:30;  G-G.  Hechal  3:  Detective  School 
Dropouts  4:30, 7:15. 9:30. 

HRYATONO 

Community  Centre:  Down  and  Out  in 
Beverly  Hilts  8. 


1 2.05  Oriental  Sang  Requests 
13.00  News  in  English 
1330  News  in  French 
14.06  Children's  programmes 
1530  Education  for  all 
1B-OS  Also  Our  Life 
1730 Everyman's  University 
18.06  Jewish  Traditions 
18.50  Bible  Reading 
19.05  Talmud  Lesson 
1930  Programmes  for  Olim 
22.05  Two  by  Two 

Army 

6  .OS  Unlvarehy  on  thb  Air 

630 Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs,  information 

737  "707"  -  with  Eitan  LKshhz 

839  Good  Morning  Israel 

9.05  In  the  Morning  -  with  EH  Yisraeli 

10.05  Coffee  Break 

11.06  Right  Now -with  Rafi  Reshef 

1338  Daily  Meeting  -  with  Orty  Yarn  V 

15. OS  Whet's  Doing  -  with  ErezTal 

16.05  841  Travels  North 

1630  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

1 7.00  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Economics  Magazine 

19.05  Music 

20.05  Military  Literature  Magazine  (re¬ 
peat) 

21.00  Mabat- TV  newsreel 

21 .30  University  on  the  Air 
22.05  Popular  songs 
23.05 The  24th  Hour 
0035  Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


Sales  soar  ?  but  profits  grounded 


By  SIMON  LOUISSON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
NESS-ZIONA.  -  Optrotech  Ltd.’s 
sales  graph  tracks  like  a  sky  rocket, 
but  profits  have  been  a  bit  of  a  fizzer. 
The  verdict  is  still  our  whether  the 
bottom  line  is  merely  on  a  long  fuse 
but  1987  will  be  an  important  year 
for  the  imaging-electronics  com¬ 
pany. 

Sales  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1986  were  nearly  S20  million  and  are 
expected  to  reach  $2om.  for  the 
year.  In  1983.  the  company's  first 
operating  year,  sales  were  $3m.  The 
following  year  they  topped  SlOm.. 
and  in  19S5  they  doubled.  Last  year's 
20  per  cent  increase  is  expected  to  be 
followed  by  a  25  per  cent  increase 
this  year,  bringing  sales  ro  an  esti¬ 
mated  $33m. 

However,  net  income  which  came 
to  almost  $2m.  in  19S4,  and  $2. 6m. 
the  next  year,  was  a  mere  $464,000 
for  the  first  nine  months.  The  full 
year  estimate  is  $650,000  and  aver¬ 
age  earnings  per  share  are  expected 
to  slump  from  50  cents  in  2985  ro  13 
cents. 

Why  have  profits  failed  to  match 
the  spectacular  growth  in  sales? 

Shlomo  Barak,  chief  executive 
officer  and  founder  of  the  company, 
puts  it  down  to  two  reasons.  Firstly, 
the  general  environment  in  which 
Optrotech  operates  saw  an  industry 
down  turn  that  put  many  companies 
deeply  in  the  red.  Competition  was 
more  intense  and  prices  bad  to  be  cut 
to  make  sales.  The  gross  profit  mar¬ 
gin  on  sales  fell  to  around  42  per 
cent,  compared  with  50  per  cent  in 
1985  and  69  per  cent  in  1984. 

Secondly,  and  more  importantly, 
says  Barak,  the  frozen  exchange  rate 
coupled  with  the  rise  in  labour  costs 
saw  returns  fixd  to  a  declining  dollar, 
while  costs  rose  by  over  20  per  cent. 

The  recent  10  per  cent  devaluation 
of  the  shekel  will  help  matters,  but 
Barak  expects  the  benefits  to  be 
eroded  within  months  by  inflation. 

Barak  still  forecasts  profit  to  in¬ 
crease  substantially  in  1987.  He  says 
the  remarkable  aspect  of  the  1986 
performance  was  Optrotech’s  ability 
to  increase  sales,  while  most  com¬ 
panies  were  slashing  their  capital 
spending  because  of  the  industry 
downturn.  With  the  printed  circuit 
board  (PCB)  industry  forecast  to 
pick  up  10  per  cent  this  year. 
Optrotech's  sales  prospects  remain 
bright.  Barak  says  his  company  feels 
stronger  in  the  market  and  has  re¬ 
cently  increased  its  products'  prices. 

One  reason  why  sales  held  up  so 
well  last  year  was  that  companies, 
whether  losing  money  or  nor.  found 
they  needed  the  equipment. 

"People  don't  care  about  capacity 


so  much,  they  care  about  competi¬ 
tiveness  and  effectiveness,”  says 
Barak. 

Optrotech  has  two  basic  lines, 
automated  inspection  equipment  for 
PCBs.  and  a  CAD/CAM  system  that 
aids  the  automation  of  PCB  artwork, 
plotting,  editing  and  archiving.  It 
was  a  world  innovator  of  the  PCB 
inspection  system  and  the  CAD/ 
CAM  line  is  seem  as  com¬ 
plementary. 

In  addition,  the  company  has  re¬ 
cently  launched  three  new  important 
product  lines. 


glggbarr^ 


Shareholders  in  Optrotech  have 
had  a  rocky  ride  over  the  past  couple 
of  years,  but  Barak  promises  to  pay 
more  attention  to  his  investors  this 
year.  Shares  were  offered  to  the 
public  in  the  U.S.  over-the-counter 
market  in  August  1984,  at  $7  each 
(after  accounting  for  splits).  The 
shares  rose  to  516  but  fell  steadily  to 
$3  six  months  ago.  Today  they  are 
trading  at  over  $6. 

Barak  accounts  for  the  public's 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  company  to 
the  fear  about  what  was  happening 
in  the  printed  circuit  board  industry, 
especially  to  companies  supplying 
capital  equipment,  and  a  general  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  Israeli  economy. 
The  outlook  for  both  of  these  has 
improved,  particularly  the  economy, 
where  the  off-putting  hyperinflation 
has  for  the  moment  been  held  in 
check. 


“People  don't  care 
about  capacity  so  much, 
they  care  about 
competitiveness  and 
effectiveness." 


Shlomo  Barak,  a  printed  circuit 
board.  (INP/dpa) 


Last  October.  Optrotech  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  generation  of  its  Vision 
line.  The  206  is  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  fastest  machine  on  the 
market,  the  company  claims:  and 
within  a  week  a  new  model  of  the 
junior  version,  the  107.  will  be  laun¬ 
ched.  In  addition,  a  new  CAD/CAM 
model  will  be  launched  at  the  Nep- 
con  West  trade  show  in  Los  Angeles 
later  this  month. 

Optrotech  does  not  release  its 
backlog  position  but  is  estimated 
around  58m.  and  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  it  substantially  after  the  Nep- 
con  West  show,  because  buyers  hold 
off  buying  to  see  what  is  offered  at 
the.show,  . 


Optrotech  exports  98  per  cent  of 
its  production.  55  per  cent  to  the 
U.S.  and  the  rest  is  split  equally 
between  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  Its  customers  include  Ml  the 
big  names  in  the  PCB  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  independents  and  in-house 
producers.  Barak  admits  the  com¬ 
pany  has  little  flexibility  to  switch 
markets  to  take  advantage  of  favour¬ 
able  currency  movements  because 
the  potential  market  is  dominated  by 
the  U.S.  In  addition.  Optotrecb  re¬ 
ceives  much  of  its  equipment’s  hard¬ 
ware  from  Europe  and  this  has 
boosted  costs. 

Some  time  ago,  the  firm  identified 
a  new  market,  for  its  Visicm  equipr. 


ACROSS 

1  Something  to  remind  us  that 
we  have  been  found  out  (8-4)  ; 
8 1  get  into  real  trouble  on  a 
w  ing  flap  (7)  , 

9 American  apple  we  associate, 
somehow  with  Spain  1 7) 

11  Get  to  know  about  a  tissue  of 
lies  (7) 

12  Useful  stand-by  for  the  person 
who  doesn’t  know  which  way  . 
to  turn  (4-3) 

13  Not  just  any  kind  of  injurv? 

(5)  ‘  • 

14  Something  that  i>  bard  to  rub 
out  i5-6> 

15  Simple  and  fresh  colour  (4-5) 

19  Award  for  a  priest  of  unusual 

merir?(5) 


21 A  member  led  out  in  a  state  of 
apprehension  ( /  ) 

23  Made  provisional 

arrangements  (7) 

24  A  letter  that  is  spelt 
incorrectly  1 7) 

25  Forbear  ro  give  a  sailor  a 
black  mark?  (7) 

26  Game  dogs  they  are.  those 
Dublin  composers!  (5,7) 


DOWN 

1  Its  fiery  outbursts  are  highly 
spectacular  (7) 

2  Engaged  as  a  shop-assistant, 
maybe  (7) 

3  A  citrus  fruit  agent  excitedly 
going  round  Ireland  <9) 


4  Comparatively  unused 
Scandinavian  water-jug?  (5) 

5  A  fabulous  horseroao  (7) 

6  Picks  up  the  threads  again 
about  everything  the  prophet 
turns  out?  (7) 

7  What  the  firemen  had  when 
the  roof  nearly  fell  on  them? 
(6.6) 

10. A  merger  of  journals 

celebrating  two  years  of  union 
activities?  (5.7) 

15  The  art  of  giving  a  ruling  (9) 

17  An  artisan  who  needs  glasses 
(") 

18Egg-cells  from  Maesteg, 
possibly  (7) 

19  A  French  painter  takes  It  up 
en  masse  (7) 

20Mediterraneao  vessels 
checked  in  the  Highlands?  (7) 

22Exploits  that  have  to  be 
witnessed  (5) 


Yesterday's  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION1  ’  1 

ACROSS:  1  Fill-  S  Harmonic,  9 
Rowan.  JO  Paragon.  21  Tom.  13 
Pirouette.  14  Podium.  26  Depart,  18- 
Canilagt;  2C  End,  22  Ominous.  23 
Saint.  25  Oleander,  26  Jeer.  DOWN: 

I  first.  2  Low.  4  Ampere,  5  Mar¬ 
quee.  6  Nightmare.  7  Consent.  8 
Snap.  12  Modernise.  14  Piccolo.  15 
Vnicorn.  17  Lassie,  19  Easy,  21 
Deter,  24  Ice 


meat.  Inspecting  semi-conductor 
wafers.  As  a  result,  a  new  company. 
Opal  Inc.  was  spun  off  last  year  with 
two  major  venture  capitalists  taking 
stakes  and  Optotrech  being  granted 
31.5  per  cent  for  the  technology 
transfer.  Hie  market  potential  for 
semi-conductors  is  greater  than  for 
PCBs.  Opal  is  expected  to  produce  a 
profit  from  1988. 

The  potential  market  for  PCB  and 
CAD/CAM  equipment  is  estimated 
at  over  S600m.  and  so  far  only  one- 
sixth  of  that  has  been  tapped. 

Optotrech's  market  share  has 
been  as  high  as  75  per  cent  but 
competitors  and  imitators  are  dos¬ 
ing  in.  Barak  is  scathing  of  wbat  be 
terms  the  “me-too"  competitors, 
some  of  whose  products  verge  on 
piracy.  He  is  considering  taking  legal 
action  to  protect  Optrotech’s  pro¬ 
ducts  but  the  costs  are  high  for 
dubious  returns.  Barak  is  also  confi¬ 
dent  that  his  new  range  of  products 
will  continue  to  give  Optrotech  a 
competitive  edge. 

The  company  speeds  around  20 
per  cent  of  its  turnover  on  research 
and  development,  and  Barak  says  he 
has  no  intention  of  reducing  that. 
Profit  could  be  boosted  by  cutting 
R&D  but  this  would  be  a  short¬ 
sighted  approach,  be  says,  as  things 
stand  he  sees  no  reason  why  profits 
and  high  R&D  spending  can't  go 
hand-in-hand,  in  fact  he  sees  it  as 
imperative. 

Around  100  of  the  company’s  270 
staff  are  involved  in  R&D.  Sales  per 
employee  are  around  $100,000, 
which  rates  very  high  by  Israeli  stan¬ 
dards  and  is  comparable  with  top 
U.S.  companies. 

A  recent  report  on  Optrotech  by 
the  corporate  research  section  of 
Bear  Stearns,  the  U.S.  brokers  who 
managed  Optrotech's  U.S.  issue,  is 
bullish.  "We  continue  to  view 
Optrotech  as  a  somewhat  specula¬ 
tive  but  intriguing  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  opportunity,"  they  say. 

“Optrotech's  principal  strength 
has  been  its  ability  to  enhance  a 
manufacturer's  productivity  by 
offering  cost-effective  equipment,  as 
opposed  to  relying  solely  on  capacity 
expansion  in  the  PCB  industry,” 
says  Bear  Stearns. 

the  brokers  expect  pre-tax  in¬ 
come  to  be  around  S2m.  and  net 
income  SI  ,8m.  for  1987. 

Barak  himself  is  optomistic  and 
discounts  assertions  that  he  is  more 
interested  in  sales  than  profit. 

“Profit  is  your  degree  of  freedom. 
A  certain  amount  of  reasonable  pro¬ 
fit  is  a  must.  Ten  per  cent  is  reason¬ 
able  and  we  should  fight  for  it."  he 
says. 
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A  United  Jewish  Appeal  delegation  in  Israel. 


(IDF photo) 


i  GENERAL 


ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusatein:  Ideal,  Kiryat  Yovel  commer¬ 
cial  centre.  415081 ;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin, 
Z72315;  Shu’afat.  Shu'afat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  AJdawa.  Herod’s  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Bavli.  1  Uriel,  comer  of  10 
Toladano.  440552;  Arlosoroff.  76  Ariosor- 
Off,  230746. 

Ra'ansna-Kfar  Sava:  Golan  Centre,  198 
Ahuza,  Ra’anana. 

Netanya:  Hamagen,  13  Sderot  Weiz- 
mann,  22985. 

Haifa:  Hadsss,  53  Horev,  252214. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jarusalam:  Hadassah  Ein  Kerem 
(pediatrics,  orthopedics,  ophthalmology. 
E.N.T.),  Bikur  Holim  (internal,  obstetrics), 
Shaare  Zedek  (surgery). 

Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichilov  (in¬ 
ternal.  surgery!.  . 

Natanya:  Laniado 


POLICE 


100 


DiaMOO  In  meet  parte  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryat  Shmona 
4444. 


FIRE 


102 


Ih  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise, 
dial  number  of  your  local  station  as  given 
In  the  front  of  the  phone  directory. 


FLIGHTS 


24  -  Hour*  Right  Information  Ser¬ 
vice*:  Call  03-09712484  (multi-line). 
Arrivals  Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381  m 
(20  lines) 


FIRST  AID 


101 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1  Informal  gatherings 
5  Destroys 

8  Dispute 

9  Liberty 

10  Renegade 

11  Shrewd 

12  Brainy 
14  Expand 
1 7  Relation 

19  Spitefulness 

22  Set  apart 

23  Mendacious 

24  Bare 

25  Couch  mixture 


DOWN 

1  Tilt 

2  Related 

3  Vigilant 

4  Hunting  expedition 

5  Patella 

6  Burdened 

7  Siberian  dog 

12  Prudence 

13  Green  gem 

15  Self-centered  person 
JfiSwere  trial 
18  Timepiece 

20  Man-made  fibre 

21  Rates  fiercely 


MagmDiwMMom 

tn  emergencies  dial  101  In  most  parts  of,' 
the  country.  In  addition: 

A^xfod  41333  Jerusalem  ”523133 

Ashkslon  23333  Kkon  344442 

Bat  Yam  *3511111  Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 
Beereheba 74767  Nahariya  *923333 
Carmiel  *988556  Netanya  *23333 
Den  Region  *78111)  Petahnkva  *9231111 
Eilat 7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  22333  Ffchon  LaZkw  942333 

Haifa  *512233  S*fad30^  ‘  “ 

Hatzor 36333  Td  Aviv  *240111 
Holon  803133  Tiberias  *90111 
*  Mobile  intensive  Care  Unit  (MlCU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 
"Bran"  -  Emotional  Rrn  AM.  Tel. 
Jerusalem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111 
(chHdren/youth  034261113),  Haifa  672222. 
Beereheba  41811 1.  Netanya  35316. 

Rapa  Crisis  Cano  a  (24  hours),  for  help 
call  Tei  Aviv,  234819.  Jerusalem  -  246554. 
and  Haifa  382611. 

The  Hathmd  Foiaon  Control  Centre  s! 
Rarnbam  Hospital,  plume  (04)  629205,  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for 
information  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupot  Hofim  Information  Centro  TaL 

03-433300,  433500  Sunday-TTtureday,  8 
a.m.  to  8  pja  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 


After  U.S.  tax  reforms 


Fundraising  will  be  harder, 
but  pro-Israel  charities  bullish 


<-•  ^  j  ^ 
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By  DAVID  ROSENBERG 
NEW  YORK.  -  Congress  may  have 
made  the  job  tougher  this  year,  but 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  other 
U.S.  organizations  that  raise  money 
for  Israel  say  they  expect  to  collect 
more  contributions  this  year  than 
ever. 

The  tax  reform  package  signed 
into  law  by  President  Reagan  late 
last  year  reduces  incentives  to  give 
charitable  contributions  and  has 
many  organizations  m  the  non-profit 
sector  worried .  A  study  prepared  for 
the  Independent  Sector,  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  U.S.  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions.  estimated  last  year  that 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  could  cut 
charitable  contributions  by  as  much 
as  $13  billion  a  year,  equal  to  18  per 
cent  of  all  giving.  The  changes  go 
into  effect  over  the  next  two  years. 

However,  among  groups  that 
raise  money  for  Israel,  the  consensus 
appears  to  be  that  while  they  will 
have  to  work  harder  and  devise  more 
innovative  methods  for  raising 
funds,  the  impact  on  the  bottom  line 
will  be  minimal.  “Jews  tend  to  give 
to  the  UJA  -  and  all  other  causes  for 
that  matter  -  out  of  a  conviction  that 
overshadows  other  considerations," 
UJA  President  Stanley  Horowitz 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

“There's  a-deep  concern,  and  I 
can  understand  why,  in  the  oniversi-; 
ty  and  other  non-sectarian  fields," 
says  Horowitz  about  the  tax  reforms’ 
effect  on  contributions.  “But  not  so 
in  the  Jewish  community.  I  don't  see 
any  panic." 

“I  attribute  that  to  a  pattern.  Its 
become  a  way  of  life"  to  give  to 
community  organizations. 

From  a  strictly  financial  point  of 
view,  however,  giving  money  to 
charity  has  become  less  attractive  in 
the  U.S.  The  top  marginal  rate  for 
individual  taxpayers  is  dropping 
from  50  per  cent  to  28  per  cent, 
which  means  high  income  groups 
now  save  less  on  their  taxes  when 
making  charitable  contributions 
than  in  previous  years.  Contribu¬ 
tions  continue  to  be  tax  deductable 
but,  with  lower  rates,  the  value  of 
the  deduction  declines. 

For  smaller  contributors,  the  in¬ 
centive  to  give  will  be  damped  by  the 
new  tax  law's  requirement  that  all 
donations  be  itemized,  that  is,  fully 
accounted  for  in  tax  returns.  Until 
now,  taxpayers  could  lump  all  their 
contributions  into  one  figure  and 
deduct  it  from  their  taxable  income. 
Finally,  assets  that  have  appreciated 
in  value  between  the  time  they  were 
acquired  and  the  time  they  are  given 
as  donation,  such  as  securities  and 
real  estate,  are  no  longer  so  lucrative 
from  a  tax  viewpoint.  Although  for 
tax  purposes  the  full  market  value  is 


preserved  the  increased  value  of  the 
asset  is  subject  to  a  minimum  tax. 

Horowitz  concedes  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  tax  rates  “makes  it  more 
expensive  to  give,’’  but  says  it  will 
have  little  effect  on  UJA’s  fundrais¬ 
ing  activities  that  year.  “I  can’t  ex¬ 
plain  it  for  the  general  public,  but  in 
the  Jewish  community  [giving]  is  a 
sign  of  commitment,’’  he  says. 

Horowitz  forecasts  contributions 
to  UJA  will  grow  5  to  10  per  cent  this 
year,  in  fine  with  the  increases  of 
previous  years,  to  between  $690  mil¬ 
lion  to  $700m.  About  half  of  that  will 
go  to  Israel;  the  balance  will  remain 
in  the  U.S.  to  fund  local  Jewish 
community  activities. 

Jonathan  Jacoby,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Israel  Fund  (NIF), 
which  raised  $1.9m.  last  year  for 
liberal  causes  in  Israel,  agrees  that 
contributors  give  because  “they  be¬ 
lieve  in  something,"  not  solely  for 
the  tax  advantages.  But  he  remains 
more  cautions  than  Horowitz  on  the 
effects  of  the  reforms. 

Although  the  NIF  has  raised  more 
than  half  the  $2. 5m.  it  expects  to 
collect  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
Jacoby  says  the  verdict  still  is  not  in 
on  bow  the  tax  reforms  will  effect  the 
non-profit  sector.  The  NIF  is  in  a 
“growth  mode,"  he  says.  “I  don't 
think  the  tax  will  affect  Our  moqien- 
jtum.-.v [though]  it  may  stawufrdowir' 
a  little.” 

Like  many  other  charitable 
groups,  the  NIF  encouraged  donors 
to  make  gifts  during  1986  because  of 
the  unfavourable  provisions  of  the 
new  tax  code.  A  flier  produced  by 
the  organization  advised  contribu¬ 
tors  to  give  by  December  31, 1986  if 
they  were  not  planning  to  itemize 
deductions  and  recommended  that 
those  who  pledged  a  contribution  for 
1987  make  payment  in  advance. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  is  tak¬ 
ing  several  steps  to  counter  die 
effects  of  the  tax  reforms.  “Every¬ 
body  will  be  affected  by  the  news  tax 
laws,  but  I  think  the  effect  wil  be 
minimal  on  the  JNF,"  Stuart  Pas- 
kow.  director  of  public  relations, 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post,  largely  be¬ 
cause  it  has  such  a  broad  base  of 
contributors. 

Nonetheless,  he  admits  it  will  be 
harder  to  meet  the  JNFs  goal  of 
doubling  the  $12m.  in  contributions 
it  collected  last  year.  One  solution  is 
mass  marketing,  says  Paskow.  By 
next  month  the  JNF  will  have  an  800 
number  that  will  allow  people  to  call 
from  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  toll  free 
to  buy  trees  for  JNF  forests  in  Israel. 
“We’re  trying  to  create  a  situation 
where  whenever  there's  a  simehu. 
death  or  whatever,  they’ll  call  up," 
says  Paskow. 

Additionally,  the  JNF  is  taking  to 


the  airwaves  with  television  com¬ 
mercials.  Paskow  says  there  is- 
enough  interest  among  non-Jews  to 
justify  the  expense.  Indeed,  the  JNF. 
is  buying  air  time  on  the  Christian. 
Broadcasting  Network,  a  cable  sys¬ 
tem. 

Li  direct  response  to  the  changes 
in  the  tax  laws,  the  JNF  is  also 
publicizing  programmes  aimed  at 
taking  advantage  of  whatever  tax 
breaks  are  available.  In  one  prog¬ 
ramme,  Paskow  says,  donors  purch¬ 
ase  a  $31,000  zero  coupon  bond  - 
which  will  be  worth  $50,000  at 
maturity,  the  cost  of  a  new  forest  - 
arid  give  it  to  the  JNF.  Normally,  a- 
donor  would  be  asked  to  give  the- 
$50,000  in  installments  over  three, 
years.  Tn  the  new  programme,  the 
JNF  has  to  wait  five  years  (the  time  it- , 
takes  for  the  bond  to  mature)  to  get  ' 
its  $50,000,  but  the  donor  “gets  the  1 
forest,  the  plaque  and  the  [tax]  sav¬ 
ings  immediately,"  Paskow  ex-;, 
plains. 

The  programme  is  being  marketed 
with  Am  pal. 

Horowitz  and  Paskow  agree  that* 
the.  chief  challenge  facing  fundrais¬ 
ers  working  for  Israeli  causes  is 
changing  attitudes.  “Many  young 
people  consider  themselves  citizens 
of  the  world...  They  don’t  want  to 
give  -  to  Zionist  -  causes,"  Paskow 
;says^The  JNFs  response  has- been  to « 
give  its  projects  universal  appeal  by 
‘emphasizing,  for  instance,  the  jole 
of  agricultural  projects  in  Israel  in 
solring  the  problem  of  world  hun- 
ger.  '  ■  •  .  / 

“The  constituency  of  Zionism  is. 
shrinking,"  Paskow  adds. 

Even  among  Zionists,  there  is 
growing  awareness  of  Israel’s  inter¬ 
nal  problems,  particularly  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Orthodox  and  secu¬ 
lar  populations,  that  has  the  effect  of 
dampening  enthusiasm  for  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state,  says  Horowitz.  y 

“This  is  supposed  to  be  a  state  of  ’ ; 
all  the  Jews...  It  raises  the  deepest 
kind  of  questions,''  says  Horowitz  of 
the  American  Jewish  community’s 
view. 

“The  overwhelming  number  of- 
American  Jews  are  Conservative,- 
Reform  or  secular  and  don't  under-, 
stand  it  [the  religious-secular  con¬ 
flict]  and  regard  it  as  unfair  and 
divisive,"  says  Horowitz.  “It  will 
reflect  itself  in  the  campaign,  unless 
it’s  resolved.”  1 

Recent  threats  by  some  groups 
and  individuals  to  withhold  UJA 
contributions  to  protest  funding  of 
religious  institutions  regarded  as 
anti-Zionist  or  intolerant  has  passed 
without  any  discernible  effects  on 
overall  giving,  Horowitz  adds.  But,- 
he  warns,  “It  remains  a  pressing 
issue.” 
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U.S.  battles  to  regain  supremacy 


BRUSSELS  (AFP).  -  The  U.S.  is 
resorting  to  every  kind  of  political, 
trade  and  monetary  pressure  at  its 
disposal  in  an  effort  to  restore  the 
supremacy  it  enjoyed  in  the  West  in 
the  1950s  and  60s,  European  diplo¬ 
mats  and  European  Community  offi¬ 
cials  here  say . 

Confronted  with  a  record  trade 
deficit,  the  gradual  loss  of  its  tech¬ 
nological  advantages  and  the  aging  of 
its  factories,  the  U-S.  has  resorted  to 
threats  of  protectionism,  blunt  re¬ 
minders  of  the  importance  to  Europe 
of  lbe  U.S.  military  skidd  and  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  dollar  to  gain  trade 
concessions. 

The  wave  of  protectionist  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  U5..  which  helped  the 
Democratic  Party  win  control  of 
Congress  In  last  year’s  elections,  has 
incited  the  White  House  to  be  firmer 
in  its  ecoomnic  dealings  with  Western 
allies,  comments  a  high  European 
Economic  Community  official. 

U.S.-EC  disputes  have  included 
Washington’s  demands  for  com¬ 


pensation  for  lost  corn  exports  to 
Spain,  following  Madrid's  admission 
to  the  EC,  U.S.  accusations  that 
Europe  is  unfafrly  subsidizing  the 
Airbus  Industrie  mannfacturing  con¬ 
sortium,  Washington's  indifference 
over  the  effects  in  Europe  of  the 
falling  value  of  the  dollar  and  threats 
to  West  German  machine  tool  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  U.S. 

Diplomats  here  said  that  U-S. 
pressure  tor  trade  concessions  was 
threatening  the  EC’s  already  un¬ 
steady  po&tical  balance,  notably  by 
calling  Into  question  the  EC  farm  aid 
system  and  thus  exacerbating  ten¬ 
sions  between  West  Germany, - 
Europe’s  top  industrial  power,  and 
France,  which  has  the  continent’s 
largest  farm  sector. 

U.S.  policy,  diplomats  say,  has 
effectively  used  “divide  and  con¬ 
quer”  tactics  through  such  actions  as 
last  year's  bBateral  U.S. -Japanese 
agreement  on  semiconductors  that 
ignored  European  manufacturers 
completely. 

Washington  k  banking  on  this 


year’s  round  of  negotiations,  within 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (Gatt),.  to  liberalize 
world  trade  in  favour  of  U.S.  ex¬ 
ports,  they  said. 

Transatlantic  conflicts  result  part¬ 
ly  from  differing  views  on  the 
of  current  world  economic  disorders^ 
according  to  analysts  here.  To  re¬ 
medy.  the  disputes,  Washington' 
should  correct  its  budget  deficit  and 
stop  the  dollar’s  slide,  EC  officials. 


UJ5.  officials  counter  that  West 
Germany ^should  take  more  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  rerivfag  tile  world:  eco-  ,, 
nomy  by  exporting  less  and  import-  • 

ingmore.  - .  .  •  '  '  ■* 

drains  on  the  Western  alliance,  one 
European diplomat  said,  they  do  .not . 
for  tbe  time  bring  endanger  vital 
strategic  or  economic  ties.  The  lm- 
portance  of  UA-EC  trade,  wfakh 
reached  $120  billion  .fast  year*  nod  ■- 
fcansaflamic  investments  of  5180b./ 
fiaSure  that  each  side  .w§f  strive  jo  ‘ 
avoid  a  damaging  trade  war,  Maid. 
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Dollar  plunges  on  fears  over  U.S.  policy 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Tbe  dollar 
plunged  a  dramatic  five  West  Ger¬ 
man  pfennigs  in  world  currency  mar¬ 
kets  yesterday,  after  earlier  gaining 
invalue,  as  indications  grew  that  the 
U.S.  still  wants  it  to  get  weaker. 

Markets  had  thought  that  the  U.S. 
economy  looked  in  better  health 
than  of  late,  3nd  also  that  the  Group 
of  Five  major  Western  nations 


would  meet  soon  to  act  in  concert  to 
arrest  the  dollar’s  recent  decline. 
The  dollar  had  thus  been  traded  op. 

But  remarks  by  U.S..  Treasury 
Secretary  James  Baker  on  U.S.  tele¬ 
vision  sent  it  skidding  again.  Baker 
failed  to  say  whether  or  not  he  felt 
the  dollar  had  fallen  far  enough  in  its 
recent  slide. 

Tbe  dollar,  after  rising  nearly  two 


pfennigs  to  an  early  higft  qf  j  ’■ 

Deutsch-marks.  fefltoalirw'df  i.82Lfiu 
Tjaris^fter  Baker's  remarks,  bdoref&i 
sfabitemg.  at 
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NO  SMOKING. 

state  public  health  c6nnof:has:^p^: 
sed  a  r^ulationseverciyn&frteu^' 
smoking  in  public  ^ V 
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<rfmosl  analysts.  Tte  latest  U  .S. 
kadmg  indicators,  a  guide  to.  the 
Allure  based  on  December  data  re- 
fepsed  lastweefc,  showed  ifre  best  rise 
lor  roar  years,  op  2.1  per  cent.  On 
Friday,  the  Jannaixemploymeiit-fi- 
g?»res  were  surprisingly  strong. 

But  though  the  economy  shows 
signs  oT  Improving.  with  a  1,300- 
point,  15  per  cent  Stock  Market  rally 
in  just  five  weeks,  some  forecasters 
say  true  recovery  could  stiB be  tor  in 
(he  future.  ... 

“We’re  beading  for  a  correction,” 
says  Gene  Jay  Seagle  afGruutal  and 
Co.  He  says  the  pnfl-tack  mmld  be 
relatively  small,  however,  probably 
not  much,  more  than  5  per  cent. 
Others  are  predicting  a  15  per  cent 
pull-back. 

'For  the  week,  the  Dow  Jones  In¬ 
dustrial  average  rase  28.23  points  to 
2186.87.  It  was  toe  fifth  consecutive 
advancing  week  in  a  rally  that  started 
aitoe  1985  level. 

-  The  30-stock  average  topped  the 
2,200  mark  at  the  dose  of  trading  for 
toe  firs!  time  last  week,  but  slipped 
back  14.62  points  on  Friday  and 
closed  below  toe  level.  It  was  down 
just  over  12  points  in  late  trading 
yesterday  (the  final  price  appears  in 
New  York  Financial  Markets  on  this 
page).  In  January,  the  index  scaled 
2,000-and  2^100  for  toe  first  tone. 

‘^The  key  factor  hi  toe  rally  so  far 
has  been  the  drop  in  toe  dollar,  ”  says 
Hugh  Johnson  eTFirst  Albany  Co.  By 
making  U-S.  goods  cheaper  to  buy 
abroad,  it  has  potential  to  boost  a 
wide  portion  of  toe  American  eco¬ 
nomy. 

-A  big  drop  in  the  December  trade 
deficit  on  the  last  Friday  of  January 
showed  that  toe  American  trade  de¬ 
ficit  was  responding  to  the  dollar’s 
declines  last.  year.  Since  December, 
the  currency  fell  a  further  10  per  cent 
against  key  currencies. 

Even  before  the  trade  improve¬ 
ment  was  reported.  Stock  Market 
investors  were  snapping  up  doUar- 
semsttsve  stocks^  - 

Car  manufacturing  and  technolo¬ 
gical  shares,  two  of  the' 
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competitiofi/ttaveled  the  rally. 

Draft,  paper  and  chemical  con¬ 
cerns  also  were  snapped  up  by  inves¬ 
tors,  who  suspected  that  the  world - 
operations  on  these  strong- 
perfonning  industries  were  likely  to 
do  even  better  now. 

But  at  the  end  of  last  week,- the 
dollar  was  showing  signs  of  stabiliz¬ 
ing.  The  dollar  gained  bn  three  suc¬ 
cessive  days  up  to  Friday,  and  profit- 
taking  was  most  prevalent  in  the  car 
and  drag  sector.  The  dollar,  howev¬ 
er,  dropped  sharply  yesterday  and 
outlook  is  Anther  weakness. 

-The  dollar's  activity  is  viewed  as 
important  because  other  areas  of  the 
economy  are,  less  likely  to  Improve, 
says  Johnson.  Some  of  the  data  in¬ 
dicating  a  strong  economy  could  be 
linked  to  ode-time  investments  ahead 
of  the  implementation  of  the  1987  tax 
reform  biB,  analysts  note.  (Reuter) 


Rates  cut  on 
some  cargoes 

By  YA’ ACOV  FRIEDLER 
HAIFA.  -  The  shipowners'  group 
headed  by  Zim  Navigation  Co.,  has 
lowered  its  freight  charges  on  build¬ 
ing  material  imports  from  Italy,  in  a 
move  apparently  motivated  by  com¬ 
petition  created  by  “outsider"  com- 
r  parries  attempting  to  break  into  the 
market. 

The  Shippers'  Council,  which  rep- 
resents  the  overseas  traders, 
announced  yesterday  Chat  the  group 
had  lowered  its  rates  -  from  $1,000 
to  S740 -  on  cental  nere  carrying  floor 
and  wall  tiles,  furnishings  and 
plumbing  fixtures  from  three  Italian 
ports  to  Israel. 

■The  group  operated  by  Zim  con¬ 
sists  of  several  Israeli  and  foreign 
:  shipping  companies.  The  outsiders 
include  A.B.'Go.  of  Tel  Aviv  and  the 
fLN.S.  Italy  line  represented  by 
Seabridge  of  Tei  Aviv. 


Behind  the  rate  hike 


can  hold  line  on  ’87  spending 


By  P1NHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
The  Bank  of  Israel,  yesterday 
slammed  on  the  brakes  in  an  attempt 
to  curb  the  runaway  growth  in  bor¬ 
rowing  that  has  fueled  a  massive 
spending  boom  in  recentraonths. 

The  central  bank's  dramatic  deci¬ 
sion  to  raise  interest  rates  by  a  fall  1 
per  cent  per  month  -  an  increase  of 
60  per  centage  points  on  the  existing 
rate  -  seems  to  have  taken  the  eco¬ 
nomy  by  surprise,  both  in  its  timing 
:  . and  its  extent..  , 

The  two  moves  announced  yester¬ 
day  represent  a  significant  policy 
shift  and  were  interpreted  by  obser¬ 
vers  as  representing  oblique  critic¬ 
ism  of  the  government's  appropria¬ 
tions  policy  and  the  prospects  of 
keeping  the  budget  deficit  to  its 
planned  low  level  in  the  coming 
months. 

Bank  spokesmen,  however,  were 
at  pains  to  stress  that  the  move  was  a 
temporary  one.  The  head '  of  the 
monetary  department,  Victor  Medi¬ 
na  -  who  took  the  derision,  along 
with  Governor  Michael  Bruno  and 
research  department  head  Mor- 
dechai  “Meme"  Frenkel  -  told  77»e 
Jerusalem  Post  that  if  two  conditions 
are  fulfilled  over  the  coming  two  to 
three  months,  the  interest  rate  hike 
could  be  reversed. 

These  conditions  are  that  rhe 
budget  deficit  be  held  at  the  planned 
level  and  that  the  higher  interest 
rates  succeed  in  reining  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  credit.  The  latter  has  been 
growing  almost  non-stop  since  the 


Gov’t  gets2 
weeks  to  set 
car  prices 

By  JONATHAN  KARP 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  yester¬ 
day  handed  the  issue  of  car  prices 
back  to  the  government,  granting  it 
two  weeks  to  inspect  importers’ 
claims  of  losses  and  to  devise  a  new 
price  list  for  cars  with  engines  of  1 600 
cubic  centimetres  or  less. 

Hie  decision  came  after  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  attorney  said  the  inter- 
ministerial  committee  on  pricing  was 
about  to  recommend  a  7  per  cent 
increase.  However,  the  attorney 
representing  the  car  importers,  who 
last  month  filed  .toe  petition  against 

tries,  contended  that  such  a  small 
increase-  would  make  car  imports  a 
money-losing  business.  He  cited  last 
month's  10  percent  devaluation  and 
further  erosion  of  the  shekel  against 
foreign  currencies.' 

The  court  gave  toe  importers  five 
days  to  provide  toe  committee  with 
doorments  and  calculations  backing 
up  their  claims.  If  toe  committee's 
conclusions  do  not  satisfy  the  impor¬ 
ters,  they  will  be  able  to  take  the 
matter  again  to  the  High  Court. 

Arye  Carasso,  head  of  toe  Israel 
Automobile  Importers  Association, 
said  yesterday's  ruling  was  a  small, 
but  important,  step  forward  in  their 
dispute  with  the  government.  “At 
least  we  are  moving  away  from 
stagnation.  Until  today,  we  weren’t 
even  talking.” 

Carasso  predicted  that  toe  tabula¬ 
tions  would  be  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward,  and  expressed  confidence 
that  the  importers'  claims  would  be 
substantiated.  But  an  economist  in 
the  Transport  Ministry  was  sceptical 

“I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  easy,"  said 
Uri  Rond,  the  Transport  Ministry’s 
director  of  economics  and  planning, 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  recent 
pricing  decisions. 

Rond  said  that  at  this  point,  the 
pricing  issue  was  “wide  open,”  in¬ 
dicating  that  it  was  possible  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  opt  to.  raise  prices  by 
more  than  7  per  cent,  but  also  that, 
the  current  recommendation  could 
stand. 

The  High  Court  yesterday  ack¬ 
nowledged  that  importers  could  law¬ 
fully  refuse  to  sell  cars  that  were  in 
toeir  stock,  even  if  they  had  been 
ordered.  Carasso  claimed  that  there 
were  currently  8,000  unsold  cars  in 
Israel  worth  about  NIS  200  million. 

The  Transport  Ministry,  who  ear¬ 
lier  tried  to  force  importers  to  sell 
their  stock  at  the  old  prices  set  on 
January  1,  has  now  said  that  it  will 
not  sue  importers  that  refuse  to  sell, 
as  long  as  they  can  prove  they  would 
lose  money,  on  the  sale. 
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introduction  of  the  economic  stabi¬ 
lization  programme  in  July  1985.  but 
in  recent  months  has  been  expanding 
at  much  faster  rates  than  in  the 
earlier  period. 

The  Bank  of  Israel  raised  interest 
rates  by  one-third  of  one  per  cent  per 
month,  or  from  15  to  19  per  cent  in 
annual  terms,  in  mid-October  last 
year.  At  the  time,  the  bank  said  it 
was  signalling  that  if  demand  for 
credit  did  not  subside,  it  would  take 
further  action.  This  seems  now  to 
have  come. 

Medina  emphasized  that  the  latest 
rise  was  implemented  reluctantly.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  central 
bank  had  accompanied  its 
announcement  of  a  rise  by  noting 
that  it  was  designed  to  be  temporary, 
and  would  be  reversed  within 
months  if  conditions  allowed,  he 
added. 

In  response  to  criticism  from  in¬ 
dustrialists  and  toe  commercial  sec¬ 
tor,  Medina  said  the  rise  was  a 
“corrective  measure”  designed  to 
prevent  interest  rates  from  falling 
behind  the  rate  of  inflation,  rather 
than  a  move  to  restrict  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  credit. 

This  was  amplified  by  the  Bank  of 
Israel’s  second  decision  yesterday, 
be  noted,  to  reduce  liquidity  require¬ 
ments  on  the  banking  system  and 
thereby  release  some  NIS  400  mil¬ 
lion  into  the  system.  These  would 
more  or  less  coyer  the  existing  li¬ 
quidity  deficits,  banking  sources 
said,  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  toe 
banks  for  short-term  tends. 


Furthermore,  Medina  noted,  the 
rise  in  short-term  interest  rates  need 
not  affect  those  sectors  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy  engaged  in  rescheduling  their 
short-term  debts  into  long-term  cre¬ 
dit  lines  or  bonds.  Long-term  in¬ 
terest  rates  had  fallen  in  recent 
months  from  over  8  per  cent  per 
annum,  index-linked,  to  around  6 
per  cent  in  toe  private  sector,  while 
the  government  was  borrowing  at  4 
per  cent,  compared  with  6.2  percent 
fully-linked,  only  a  few  months  ago. 

The  first  bank  to  respond  to  the 
central  bank  initiative  was  Bank 
Leumi.  which  announced  that  its 
prime  rate  —  the  rate  on  which  other 
borrowing  rates  are  based  -  would 
rise  by  1 1  per  centage  points  to  30 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  effect  this 
Friday. 

This  was  less  than  the  12  per 
centage  point  rise  imposed  by  the 
central  bank  on  loans  from  it  to  the 
commercial  banks,  and  Leumi  is 
thus  effectively  challenging  other 
banks  to  copy  its  move  or  post  higher 
rates  and  thus  place  themselves  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  Leumi 
also  said  that  the  personal  overdrafts 
available  under  its  *' zechui  yeter" 
scheme  would  rise  from  31  per  cent 
to  42  per  cent  in  annual  terms. 

Banking  sources  noted  that  the 
extent  of  the  rise  in  deposit  rates  was 
not  yet  clear.  Deposits  of  more  than 
NIS  10,000  have  been  paying  17-19 
per  cent  recently,  with  very  large,  or 
“jumbo"  deposits  paying  as  much  as 
23  per  cent. 


up  sharply 
last  month 


Post  Economic  Staff 

Israel  registered  a  steep  $267.6 
miflion  trade  deficit  last  month  —  a 
nearly  82  per  cent  jump  from  year- 
earlier  levels  -  largely  because  of  the 
sharp  rise  in  imports,  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  yester¬ 
day. 

It  also  reported  that  exports  for  the 
month  came  to  $554. 4m..  a  3.6  per 
cent  gain  from  January  3985. 

On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis, 
however,  the  trade  picture  was 
brighter.  Exports  were  up  9  per  cent 
from  the  average  of  the  previous  two 
months  to  $432. 5m..  leaving  the 
trade  gap  at  $295. 7m.,  down  7  per 
cent  from  the  November-Decembcr 
average. 

The  figures  point  up  the  widening 
trade  gap  over  the  course  of  lastyear. 
The  bureau  noted  tbnst  the 
November-December  trade  deficit 
was  70  per  cent  wider  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  July  through  October. 

The  export  figures,  too,  were  also 
indicative  of  a  weakening  trade  pic¬ 
ture.  While  exports  were  np  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis  in  January 
from  the  previous  two  mouths,  the] 
bureau  noted  that  the  November  and 
December  average  figure  was  down 
20  per  cent  from  July-October  export ; 
levels. 

The  widening  deficit  came  from 
soaring  imports.  Sunday,  the  bureau 
released  figures  showing  January  im¬ 
ports  to  stand  at  5822m.,  a  20.5  per 
cent  jump  from  a  year  ago.  Consum¬ 
er  goods,  which  comprised  S95m.  of 
the  January  total,  showed  the  biggest 
gain,  rising  62.6  percent. 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Real  Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invat. 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 

Long-term  5+  yrs 


118.48+0.86% 

133.45+1.04% 

108.47+0.76% 

124.32+1.16% 

127.29+0.52% 

129.01+1.21% 

135.22+  0.99% 

129.57+1.60% 

126.38+1.46% 

144.10+0.30% 

131.14+0.70% 

155.14+1.05% 

142.52+1.37% 

111.38+0.05% 

112.09-0.02% 

114^7+0.02% 

108.66-0.09% 

106.44+0.18% 

107.66*0, P?%  . 

110:84+6.18% 

113.79+0.22% 


Turnovers: 

Shares -total  NISI 

Arrangement  NIS 

Non-bank  NIS  1 

Bonds- total  NIS 

IndBx-linked  NIS 

Dollar-linked  NIS 

Treasury  Bills  NIS 

Share  Movements: 


NIS  19,593,900 
NIS  3.041,100 
NIS  15.952.800 
NIS  7.684,700 
NIS  4.831.100 
NIS  2.844.500 
NIS  4.272.400 


Advances  180  f 102) 

of  which  5%+  33  (22) 

"buyers  only"  1  (1) 

Declines  84  (156) 

of  which  5%  +  10  (30) 

"sellers  only"  1  (4) 

Unchanged  !26  (130) 

Trading  Hah  32  (34) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

4  .Hr 

’■  Index-linked: 

3%  fully-linked  Mixed/falls  to  3%  • 


4.25%  fully-linked 

60%  linked 

Double-linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gil  boa 

For.  Curr. 

denominated 

Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield) 


Mixed  to  3% 
Stable/sfightfy  fads 
:St  able/mixed  to  2% 

Rises  to  0.5% 

Ge ne rally  slightly  rises 
Generally  slightly  rises 

Mixed  to  1% 

21.20-21.88% 


Arrangement  yields: 


IDBord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leu  mi-stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

V00NIS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(nrt  peart  of  "arrangement'’) 

Maritime  1717  5063  -2.8 

General  no rvarr.  28369  279  +0.6 

First  Int’l  5190  5691  -QJB 

RBI  6305  5237  -0.0 

Commercial  Banks 

(pert  of  "arrangement"! 


IDfir 

Union  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim  r 
General  A 
Leumi  0.1 
Rn.  Trade 


90700  1364 

68050  175 

116660  261 

37700  829 

62100  710 

159600  82 

39450  1429 

52700  3 


Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mort  r  11200  458 

Dev.  Mort  3730  803 

Mishkanr  4150  1165 

Tefahotr  20880  218 

Mwavr  8800  93 

Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  -  no  trading 
Ind.  Dev.  DD  no  trading 
Oal  Leasing  0.1  22650  17 


Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 
Hopsneti  r 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hamrshmar 
Manorah  1 
Saharr 
Zion  Hold.  1 


Meir  Ezra. 
Supersol '2 
Delek  r 
Lighterage 
Cold  Storage 
Dan  Hotels 
Yarden  Hotel 
Hilon  1 
Team  1 

Real  Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eilon 

Africa  Isr.  0.1 
Dankner 
Prop.  &  Bldg. 
Bayslde  0.1 
ILDCr 
R  ass  co  r 
Mehadrin 
Had  a  rim 


vices 

Elron 

498890 

15 

1420 

10615 

-9.0 

Arit 

no  trading 

11000 

926 

Clal  Electronics 

2670 

2024 

4570 

2395 

+1.0 

Spectra  nLx  1 

notradmg 

18000 

95 

-4.3 

TAT.1 

1899 

1137 

1170 

2445 

+5.4 

Ackerstein  1 

1090 

2777 

2060 

914 

+7.0 

Agan  5 

19050 

217 

2785 

156 

Alliance 

2400 

160 

notradina 

Dexter 

3271 

287 

1005 

1311 

+0.4 

Fertilisers 

5002 

29 

Haifa  Chem. 

712 

20527 

Building  and 


1140  12983 
531  6914  +1.7 

51999  229  +1.5 

5800  136  +7 A 

5070  1430 

6088  1226  +5.9 

84100  235  +0.8 

6690  147 

11660  346  -0.4 

2170  8938 


1771  1555 

442  76769 
950  12121 
7650  181 

2919  204 

7250  1422 

10290  38 


Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Ze  1 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argaman  r 
Delta  G1 
Maquette  1 
Eagle  1 
Polgat 
School  lerina 
Rogosin 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  1 
.Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
Kbit 


5740 

no 

15350- 

22000 

796 

17450 

4160 

4840 

23969 

5075 

15700 

2810 

8700 

3620 

2769 

20748 

565000 


2165  -9.2 

trading 
108  +3.7 

866  +0.2 
9832  +2L3 

71  +2.6 

1270  +4.3 

662  +1.7 

492  +10.0 
549  -0.4 

194  -0.1 

355  +1.4 

549  -0.6 

2394 

450  -0.1 

68 
33 


Tevar  12000  1033 

Dead  Sear  3700  4170 

Petrochem.  649  31596  - 

Neca  Chem.  6S90  476 

Frutarom  15551  39  -*-6.1 

Hadera  Paper  420000  113  +  3.4 

Central  Trade  11800  616  - 

Kaorp  9750100  0  +0.0 

Clallnds.  2702  15568  +  2.0 

Investment  Companies 

IDBDev.r  7640  993  +1.1 

Ellem  4749  1913 

Afik  1  299  79S5 

Gahelet  1600  888  +1.6 

Israel  Corp.  1  17000  1117  -<-4.9 

Wolfson  1  r  130000  3  -1.5 

Hapoalim  Inv.  10200  999  +4.6 

Discount  Invest.  4590  17S9  -*-1.8 

Mizrahi  Invest.  30920  41  - 

ClallO  1460  15351 

Landeco0.1  2911  500  -9.1 

PamaQ.I  12070  66  -C.6 

Oil  Exploration 

PazOilExpl.  27700  243 

J.O.E.L.  4660  1622  ->-0.2 


Abbreviations: 
8.0.  sellers  only 
b-O-  buyers  only 
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THE  VAN  LEER 
JERUSALEM 
INSTITUTE 

invites  the  public 
to  a  lecture  by 

Prof.  Hagen  Schulze 

The  Free  University, 
Berlin 


Europe  and  the 
German  Question  in 
Historical 
Perspective 

Chairperson: 

Prof .  Hedva  Beoterad 

on  Mon.  Feb.  16, 1987, 
at  8:00  p.m. 

Albert  Einstein  Square 


GIVE  US  A  HAND 

The  Hanukka  Toy  Fund 
is  so  much  more 
than  it*  name  suggests. 

Now  that  the  holiday  i*  over, 
wo  turn  our  attention  to  the 
numerous  special  projects  for 
Israel’s  underprivileged 
children.  Ploaso,  be  generous. 

And  let  us  care  for  our  little  ones. 

Day  care  centres  for  the  elderly 
give  our  less  fortunate  senior  citizens 
a  place  to  spend  the  day,  to  be 
creative,  productive,  together. 

Your  contributions  go  a  tong  way  to 
keeping  them  warm  and  happy. 

Help  us  help  them:  give  generously 
to  the  Forsake  Me  P'ot  Fund. 
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ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.58%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOAUM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST  INTL 


Last  Updated 

92 

27.1 
17.12 

1.12 

13.1 


Tapu 

8-18.25% 

8-17.00% 

7- 16.00% 

8- 17% 
10-16% 


Pakam  7 -Day  Pakam  30-Day 


Rate i  vary  according  lo  size  of  deposit. 

(T apas:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest. 

Pakam;  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 


9-18.25% 

9-17.50% 

8-16.20% 

6-17.50% 

11-17.7% 


12-21.75% 

12- 20.50% 
14-18.50% 

8-19.50% 

13- 20.04% 


5.500 

5.500 

5.500 

9.375 

9.125 

9.125 

3.000 

3.000 

3.125 

2.375 

2.500 

2625 

2.500 

2.375 

2.375 

PAT  AH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(February  9) 

MUVHAtUMDEP  3-MOIUTHS  6-MONTHS  1 2-MONTHS 

USD  (5100.000)  5.500  5.500 

5TG  110.000  pounds)  9.375  9.125 

DMK  (100,000  marks)  3.000  3.000 

SFR  (50,000  francs)  2.375  2.500 

YEN  (3,000,000  yen]  2.500  2.375 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (February  9) 


Currency  basket 
U.S.A.  Dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound  Sterling 
French  Franc 
Japanese  Yen 
Dutch  Florin 
Swiss  Franc 
Swedish  Krona 
Norwegian  Krone 
Danish  Krone 
Finnish  Mark 
Canadian  Dollar 
Australian  Dollar 
S.  African  Rand 
Belgian  Franc 
Austrian  Shilling 
Italian  Lira 
Jordanian  Dinar 
Egyptian  Pound 
ECU 


CHEQUES AND 

TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy 

Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

1 

1.6600 

1.6810 

— 

— 

1.6703 

1 

1  6124 

1.6326 

1.58 

1.65 

1.6228 

1 

0.8641 

0.8749 

0.85 

0.88 

0.8701 

1 

2.4299 

2.4603 

238 

2.48 

2.4415 

1 

0.2599 

0.2632 

0.25 

0.27 

0.2615 

100 

1.0443 

1.0574 

1.02 

1.07 

1.0504 

1 

0.7674 

0.7771 

0.75 

0.79 

0.7713 

1 

1.0260 

1.0389 

1.01 

1.05 

1.0307 

1 

0.2443 

0.2474 

0.24 
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EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(February  9) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 


LONDON  A.M.  FIX  402.95  P.M.  FIX  405.90 

PARIS  NOON  FIX 405.69  ZURICH  P.M. 405.65 

LONDON  FIX  553.00 

LONDON  P.M.  523.50 


GOLD:  LONDON  A.M. 

PARIS  NOO 
SILVER:  LONDON  FIX 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M. 
PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M. 


123.50 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15. 

Forward  Rates 

(February  9) 


30GMT) 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

DEUTSCHMARK 

1.8185/00 

69/66 

100/97 

195/190 

POUND  STERLING 

1.5180/90 

114/112 

172/169 

328/324 

SWISS  FRANC 

1.5310/30 

75/70 

106/101 

210/200 

JAPANESE  YEN 

154.15/25 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

FRENCH  FRANC 

6.0775/25 

240/260 

370/400 

760/810 

ITALIAN  URA 

1326.00/75 

910/960 

1400/1475 

2625/2725 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

£0590/00 

33/30 

54/50 

109/104 

BELGIAN  FRANC 

37.620/640 

10/12 

14/17 

25/30 

DANISH  KRONE 

6.9150/75 

495/545 

700/750 

1400/1500 

S .AFRICAN  RAND 

0.4785/92 

13/10 

20/17 

80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURR  UNIT 

1.1266/71 

21/18 

*  31/77 

62/56 

FINNISH  MARK 

4.5890/10 

525/565 

775/825 

1600/1700 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 

0.6651/56 

86/83 

123/118 

2131207 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE 

7.0300/30 

990/1020 

1480/1510 

2990/3040 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  (eg.  220/210) — deduct  from  spot  price, 

low/high  (eg.  210/220) — add  to  spot  price. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  7.50%;  Broker  7.25%;  NY  Euros  3  months  6 Vie— 3/ 

|0<K;FMFumblit«6/|/4 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 
PREVIOUS  CLOSE  1.8620/30  1.5700/10  1.5070/80  154.40/50  1.3345/50 

OPENING  1.8380/90  1.549000  1.5135/45  153.60/70  1.3338/43 

LATEST  1.8050/60  1.5230/40  1.5260/70  151.90/00  1.3341/46 

Comment 

The  dollar  steadied  just  above  yesterday's  lows  plumbed  on  a  wave  of  selling 
sparked  by  U.S.  Treasury  Secretary  James  Baker's  comment  that  there  were  no 
plans  for  a  G-5  mealing.  He  also  said  the  dollar’s  drop  has  been  orderly,  a  phrase 
that  the  market  equates  with  Reagan  administration  approval  of  continued 
depreciation. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 
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WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 


Dow  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 

IND  2,176.04  -10.83  DIASHAM  14%  -  % 

TRANS  914.61  -  9.57  ATT  24  +  V* 

UTILS  223.34  -  2.82  IBM  133%  -2 

65STKS  835.59  -  6.37  GEN  MOTORS  75%  -  Va 

NYSE  COMP  158.81  -  1.12  MCDERMOTT  2SV&  -  % 

NYSE  INDS  186.89  -  1.28  PHILIPS  PE  13%  -  % 

NASD  COMP  405.64  -  1.27  SALOMON  IN  39%  +  % 

S-P 100  INDEX  266.88  -  1.85  SOUTHERN  2  7  Ms  -  15 

S-P  COMPOSITE  278.05  -  1.99  XEROX  68%  +  % 

AMEX  INDEX  316.63  -  0.10  CAN-PACIF  16%  -  Vi 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL.  142.517,600  STOCKS  UP  397  DOWN  875 

NASDAQ  VOL- 186,350,400  (Feb.  5)  STOCKS  UP  1.416  DOWN  902 

Comment 

Wall  Street  stocks  continued  to  trade  lower  in  moderate  activity  yesterday.  A 
weak  bond  market,  reacting  to  worries  the  Federal  Reserve  will  tighten  monetary 
policy  to  support  the  ailing  dollar,  caused  many  interest-sensitive  issues  to  decline, 
traders  said. 

Diamond  Shamrock  led  the  actives  with  a  decline  of  %  to  14%.  Mesa  dropped  its 
bid  for  the  company.  IBM  lost  two  to  133%. 
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The  Israel  Commercial  Economic  Newsletter 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  EVENING  IN  ENGLISH 
for  economically  and  commercially  aware  businesspeople 

DAN  HALP  ERIN 

former  Minister  for  Economic  Affairs.  Embassy  of  Israel,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Levy’s  wry  bread 

WITH  TIME  running  our  for  reconvening  tbe  disrupted  Herut 
national  convention,  what  Premier  Yitzhak  Shamir  has  por¬ 
trayed  as  the  'idiotic,  insane  struggle  that  borders  on  suicide" 
between  rival  camps  in  his  party  is  growing  sharper,  and 
shriller.  Its  latest  expression  is  David  Levy's  threat  to  uni¬ 
laterally  use  Housing  Ministry  funds  to  start  work  on  six  new 
settlements  in  Judea  and  Samaria. 

He  will  personally  order  work  to  start  on  the  new  settle¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Levy  said  in  a  ceremony  marking  the  start  of 
construction  on  new  Jewish  housing  in  Hebron,  if  the  cabinet 
stalls  the  programme. 

Mr.  Levy  knows  he  cannot  legally  do  so.  Although  the  six 
new  settlements  are,  as  he  rightly  claims,  provided  for  in  the 
government's  policy  guidelines,  work  on  them  cannot  be 
initiated  without  the  cabinet's  approval,  and  such  approval  will 
nor  be  granted  without  the  Alignment’s  consent,  which  is 
certainly  to  be  denied.  He  knows,  too.  that  in  the  areas  where 
he  would  set  up  his  six  new  settlements  it  is  the  defence 
minister’s  writ,  and  not  his.  that  runs,  and  that  Yitzhak  Rabin 
will  simply  spike  all  David  Levy’s  independent  initiatives. 

In  practical  terms,  then,  the  settlement  threat  is  but  another 
example  of  Mr.  Levy’s  increasingly  strident  and  pompous 
oratory. 

But  the  threat  was  not  meant  to  be  taken  too  seriously  in 
policy  terms.  What  prompted  it  was  all  too  plainly  Mr.  Levy's 
pressing  need  to  fashion  a  new  persona  for  himself  that  would 
sustain  his  quest  of  the  top  of  his  party’s  totem  pole. 

Long  the  self-styled  knight  in  shining  armour,  the  ambitious 
aspirant  from  Beit  Shean  cannot  any  longer  bank  merely  on  the 
support  of  big  city  neighbourhoods  and  development  towns;  he 
seeks  to  establish  his  credentials  as  an  uncompromising  fiery 
nationalist  of  the  old  Herut  type. 

On  the  face  of  it.  Mr.  Levy's  challenge  is  to  the  Alignment. 
But  the  gauntlet  he  has  thrown  is  in  effect  aimed  principally  at 
Mr.  Shamir,  whose  main  party  asset  is  the  responsible  national 
leadership  image  he  is  seeking  to  demonstrate.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Levy  is  serving  notice  on  Ariel  Sharon,  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  leaving  the  green  pastures  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to 
his  rival  on  the  right  for  political  exploitation. 

By  speaking  the  way  he  does,  Mr.  Levy  suggests  that  he 
would  not  mind  seeing  the  national  unity  government  dissolved 
over  the  issue  of  the  settlements.  There  is  no  evidence  that  that 
is  what  he  would  actually  like  to  see.  But  apparently  he  does  not 
mind  risking  it.  In  the  “idiotic,  insane  struggle"  for  Menachem 
Begin ‘s  mantle,  anything,  it  seems,  goes. 

TV  Napoleons 

ISRAEL  Television  has  long  become  almost  synonymous  with 
scandal,  and  the  worst  scandals  to  date  have  had  to  do  with  the 
refusal  of  technicians  to  work  as  ordered.  The  action  taken  by 
the  technicians  Sunday  night  -  at  half  past  midnight,  to  be 
precise  -  in  blacking  the  screen  out  and  preventing  a  mass 
audience  from  viewing  the  end  of  a  live  U.S.  basketball  game, 
was  however  a  scandal  to  end  all  scandals. 

As  the  saying  in  this  country  goes,  it  just  cannot  go  on  like 
this  any  longer.  We  either  have  an  orderly  state  television 
service  in  Israel,  or  we  have  none  at  all. 

To  be  sure,  the  technicians  have  a  case,  of  sorts.  They  want 
more  money,  but  for  one  reason  or  another-  shortage  of  funds, 
maybe?  -  they  do  not  get  what  they  want.  They  are  willing  to 
work  odd  hours,  but  Only  if  they  are  duly  compensated.  For 
example,  by  more  overtime  payments.  Since  that  demand  has 
nor  been  met,  they  decided  to  fake  Television  House  into  their 
own  hands,  and  enforce  their  own  conception  of  the  ethic  of 
work. 

Had  the  chief  of  the  technicians’  works  committee  been 
confident  of  the  justice  and  legality  of  his  cause,  however,  he 
would  not  have  had  the  chairman  of  tbe  Jerusalem  branch  of 
the  Histadrut  technicians  union  pull  the  switch  for  him. 
Obviously  the  man  behind  the  blackout  devised  that  clumsy 
evasive  tactic  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  punishment  by 
dismissal. 

.A  dismissal  notice  is  what  he  may  nevertheless  get  from  the 
Broadcasting  Authority's  disciplinary  board,  to  which  his  case 
was  referred  yesterday  after  being  served  with  a  temporary 
suspension.  Last  time  the  technicians  blacked  out  the  screen. 
Uri  Porat.  TVs  chief,  vowed  it  would  be  the  last  time.  He 
cannot  now  flinch  from  a  genuine  showdown, 

in  fairness  to  the  technicians  it  must  also  be  said  that  the 
labour  chaos  in  TV  House  -  a  chaos  which  drives  all  parties  to 
distraction  -  is  not  of  their  making  alone.  But  this  is  no  concern 
of  television  viewers,  who  are  almost  nightly  assured,  right  on 
the  screen,  that  they  are  amply  rewarded  for  paying  their  TV 
licence  fees. 

With  such  chaos,  little  wonder  that  the  Broadcasting  Author¬ 
ity  trembles  at  the  prospects  of  a  second  TV  channel. 


HOSTAGES 


Kremlin’s  purge 


(Continued  from  Page  One' 
rean.  an  Indian  and  two  unidenti¬ 
fied. 

Hundreds  of  anxious  students 
gathered  in  small  groups  around 
Transistor  radios  at  the  Beirut  Uni¬ 
versity  College  campus  yesterday, 
braced  for  news  of  the  four  kidnap¬ 
ped  professors. 

'■Killing  those  teachers  would 
mean  killing  2.500  students  in  Leba¬ 
non."  one  student  said  bitterly  at  the 
tree-lined  campus  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  university’s  2.500  students 
and  150  staff  have  been  on  strike 
since  the  professors  were  seized  on 
January  24  by  gunmen  disguised  as 
policemen. 

Banners  condemning  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  fluttered  over  the  heads  of 
students  grouped  around  the  cam¬ 
pus.  “Grab  your  education  and  gTab 
it  now.”  one  of  them  said. 

Some  students  were  angered  by  an 
American  naval  buildup  off  the 
Lebanese  coast  as  well  as  U.S.  secret¬ 
ary  George  Shultz's  remarks  yester¬ 
day  that  Beirut  should  be  isolated. 

if  Shultz  and  other  people  want 
to  bomb  my  country,  they  are  only 
bombing  people  like  me  who  are 

.jl 

J  A  visit  to  the  museum  § 
*  is  educational,  J* 

i  But  kids  enjoy  it  f; 
|  anyway,  | 


seeking  education,”  said  business 
studies  student  Ram zi  Dagher. 

Lebanese  Moslem  leaders  also 
criticised  Shultz  yesterday  for  urging 
the  isolation  of  Beirut  and  its  resi¬ 
dents. 

Shultz,  had  said  Beirut’s  residents 
were  responsible  for  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  in  their  city. 

“The  people  of  Beirut  have  to 
recognize  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
ruining  themselves,”  he  said.  “They, 
in  effect,  have  a  plague  there.  They 
are  isolating  themselves  from  the 
world  and  the  world  should  isolate 
them.” 

Mohammed  Hussein  Fadlallah. 
Shi’ite  spiritual  mentor  of  the  pro- 
Iranian  Hizbullah  (Party  of  God), 
said,  "We  figure  (Shultz's  remarks) 
represents  evasion  from  a  problem 
the  American  administration  could 
solve  by  exerting  pressure  on 
Israel." 

In  a  related  development,  the 
Gennan  government  will  take  no 
action  on  a  U.S.  request  for  the 
extradition  of  airline  hijacking  sus¬ 
pect  Ali  Hamadei  until  it  wins  the 
release  of  two  West  Germans  kid¬ 
napped  in  Beirut,  security  sources 
indicated  yesterday. 

“The  extradition  request  has  been 
put  on  the  back  burner,"  one  source 
told  the  Associated  Press.  “At  the 
moment  all  attention  is  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  (German)  hostages." 

Hamadei  is  wanted  in  the  U.S.  on 
charges  v.  air  piracy  and  murder  in 
connection  with  the  June  19S5  hi¬ 
jacking  of  a  TWA  airliner  from 
Athens  to  Beirut. 


Gorbachev's  surprising  suggestion 
of  secret  ballots  and  more  than  one 
candidate  in  party  elections  has  stun¬ 
ned  all  observers  of  the  Soviet  scene. 
What  is  behind  this  unprecendented 
move?  What  does  it  imply? 

The  Soviet  political  system  has 
long  been  a  battlefield  between 
different  factions,  but  in  the  past  it 
was  more  efficiently  camouflaged 
and  could  be  ignored  by  outside- 
observers.  Now,  however,  the 
Soviet  media  themselves  have  dis¬ 
closed  that  Gorbachev  narrowly  mis¬ 
sed  defeat  when  his  nomination  was 
discussed  by  the  Politburo.  This  re¬ 
futes  the  assertions  that  there  was  no 
struggle  at  all  and  that  Gorbachev- 
succeeded  Chernenko  as  the  undis¬ 
puted  leader  who  immediately 
established  absolute  control  over  the 
entire  political  machinery  and  initi¬ 
ated  the  process  of  nomination. 

This  picture  ignored  the  con¬ 
tinuous  conflict  in  which  Gorbachev 
was  first  among  equals,  and  was 
confronted  by  stiff  resistance.  It  is 
likely  that  he  came  near  to  sharing 
the  political  destiny  of  Hu  Yaobang 
on  several  occasions,  but  somehow 
he  gradually  consolidated  his  power. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  Central 
Party  Committee  he  scored  another 
victory,  although  he  still  does  not 
enjoy  absolute  dominance. 

DESPITE  the  considerable  shake- 
up  of  the  top-level  party  and  stare 
apparatus,  the  situation  remains 
basically  unchanged.  As  head  of  the 
coalition  whose  destiny  is  linked 
with  innovations  against  conservat¬ 
ism  and  corruption,  Gorbachev  met 
with  increasing  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  establishment,  which  is 
concerned  on  the  one  hand  with  its 
personal  fate  and  on  tbe  other  with 
fear  of  change  in  the  system.  In  these 
circumstances  Gorbachev,  already  a 
hostage  of  his  own  political  line, 
attempted  a  total  reconstitution  of 
the  party  and  state  establishment.  In 
fact,  he  suggested  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  bloodless  purge  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  even  millions,  of 
party  ofificiais. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  secret  voting 
and  the  possibility  of  choosing  be¬ 
tween  candidates  would  quickly  eli¬ 
minate  old  party  officials  in  favour  of 
the  younger  generation  who  would 
actively  support  Gorbachev  in  his 
bid  for  power.  The  new  order  would 
give  them  a  chance  of  climbing  the 
political  ladder.  Gorbachev  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  mobilized  nationwide 
support  for  him  among  the  younger 
generation. 

THERE  ARE  at  least  two  precen- 


MikhaiiAgursky 

dents  for  such  moves  in  Soviet  his¬ 
tory.  The  first  was  the  great  purges 
of  1936-38,  in  which  StaJin  des¬ 
troyed,  politically  and  physically, 
the  multi-million  elite  that  had  come 
to  power  after  the  Revolution.  He 
regarded  this  elite  as  an  obstacle  to 
his  absolute  power  and  invited  the 
younger  generation  to  take  part  in  a 
countrywide  massacre. 

StaJin  suggested  neither  a  secret 
vote  nor  a  choice  of  candidates,  but 
the  making  of  accusations  of 
Trotskyist-Bukharinisi  conspiracy 
and  sabotage.  Any  young  man  or 
woman  who  denounced  his  boss  for 
such  a  crime  had  a  good  chance  of 
being  nominated  in  ms  place . 

Stalin  made  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  young  generation  to  take  part  in 
the  campaign.  This  called  forth  a 
totally  new  generation  of  political 
leadership,  consisting  of  young  men 
and  women  aged  22-25.  Young  stu¬ 
dents  were  summoned  to  the  Central 
Party  Committee  and  immediately 
appointed  provincial  party  secretar¬ 
ies,  senior  Central  Farty  Committee 
officials,  and  so  on. 

This  generation  ruled  the  USSR 
for  several  decades  and  is  still  in  the 
process  of  superannuation.  Brezhnev, 
Andropov.  Chernenko,  Pono¬ 
marev,  Gromyko  -  all  came  to  pow¬ 
er  in  the  aftermath  of  the  great 
purges.  (There  was  no  problem  of 
employment  for  purged  officials. 
They  were  either  executed  or  sent  to 
the  gulag.) 

KHRUSHCHEV  faced  the  same 
problem,  but  the  apparatus  even¬ 
tually  defeated  him.  He  made  sever¬ 
al  awkward  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  apparatus  to  consolidate  his 
power.  First  of  all  he  introduced  the 
so-called  Provincial  Economic 
Councils  and  liquidated  industrial 
ministries  in  order  to  rid  Moscow  of 
some  Stalinist  state  officials.  Howev¬ 
er,  this  proved  to  be  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  separatism  and 
autarchy  and  did  not  last  long. 

At  the  end  of  his  rule ,  Khrushchev 
introduced  a  strange  political  sys¬ 
tem.  He  established  separate  urban 
and  rural  party  organizations  in  ev¬ 
ery  province  in  an  attempt  to  under¬ 
mine  the  existing  party  committee’s 
power  and  mobilize  the  support  of 
the  rising  generation.  He  did  not 
succeed,  and  was  toppled  by  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  1964,  after  which  all  his 
organizational  reforms  were  re¬ 
voked. 

Brezhnev  heeded  the  lesson  and 


never  made  any  attempt  to  change 
the  party  and  state  system. 

WHAT  GORBACHEV  suggests  is 
veiy  risky:  a  revolution  from  above. 
What  will  happen  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  party  officials  who  wOi 
suffer  from  a  secret  ballot?  It  is 
already  clear  that  they  have  become 
part  of  a  militant  conservative 
opposition.  Will  the  new  leadership 
use  force  against  them?  The  new 
leadership  will  have  many  suppor¬ 
ters,  but  also  many  enemies. 

The  USSR's  political  prospects 
are  obsure:  will  Gorbachev  be  more 
successful  than  Khrushchev?  His 
leadership  is  innovative,  but  so  far  it 
has  been  manifested  mainly  in  public, 
statements  which  express  good  in¬ 
tentions  but  have  not  yet  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  major  political  and  econo¬ 
mic  decisions.  How  long  will  this 
continue? 

It  is  nonsense  to  describe  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  USSR  as  a  sophisticated 
public  relations  campaign  to  obscure 
the  “truth."  This  is  the  worst  kind  of 
conspiracy  theory,  and  is  reminis¬ 
cent  of  how,  in  1963,  some  American 
politicians  and  experts  tried  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  Soviet-Chinese  conflict  as  a 
sophisticated  deception  of  both  Chi¬ 
na  and  the  USSR  in  order  to  deceive 
and  lull  the  West. 

This  interpretation  was  based 
almosr  exclusively  on  the  evidence  of 
a  strange  Soviet  defector  who  dang¬ 
led  the  bait  before  Western  intelli¬ 
gence.  Let  us  not  now  swallow  a  new 
bait,  that  of  emotional  emigrants 
whose  legitimate  hatred  of  the 
Soviet  system  clouds  their  judgment. 

THE  SITUATION  is  still  potential¬ 
ly  very  dangerous.  Is  there  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  reaction  against  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  innovations? 

Halford  Mackinder,  the  founder 
of  modem  geopolitics,  wrote  in 
1919: 

“A  national  society  can  be  shaped 
to  a  desired  character  while  it  is 
young,  but  when  it  is  old  its  character 
is  fixed  and  it  is  incapable  of  any 
great  change  in  its  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence... 

“Society  reposes  on  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  creature  of  habit.  By  inter¬ 
locking  the  various  habits  of  many 
men,  society  obtains  a  structure 
which  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
a  running  machine." 

Unfortunately,  this  is  a  harsh  real¬ 
ity  in  the  contemporaiy  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion. 


The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Hebrew 
University's  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
Research  Centre. 


Is  the  grass  greener? 


WE  THOUGHT  we  had  it  bad. 
didn't  we? 

There  was  Ernest  Japbet's  pen¬ 
sion.  patients  abandoned  by  striking 
hospital  staff,  thousands  of  Bezek 
telephones  “on  the  blink,”  idealistic 
moshavniks  being  crippled  with  un¬ 
expected  debts,  severe  cuts  in  the 
education,  health  and  social  service 
budgets,  the  Beit  Shemesh  engines 
firm  in  danger  of  closing  down  and 
many  hotels  empty  because  U.S. 
tourists  were  scared  to  travel  to  the 
Middle  East,  we  certainly  needed 
some  relief. 

Thank  God.  there  came  downpours 
of  blessed  rain  which  raised  the  level  of 
the  Kinneret.  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
marvellous  Israelis  -  men.  women  and 
children  -  Ashkenazim  3nd 
Sephardim,  rich  and  poor.  Orthodox 
and  non-Orthodox,  kibbutzniks  and 
city-dwellers,  who  go  out  every  week 
and  give  volunteer  service  to  the  old 
and  the  sick,  newcomers  from 
Ethiopia,  crippled  children,  ihe 
deaf,  the  dumb  and  the  blind,  and 
raise  funds  to  fight  cancer,  cystic 
fibrosis  and  so  many  of  the  other 
disasters  which  strike  at  our  families 
and  homes. 

I  thought  it  might  help  a  little  if  I 
scanned  The  Times,  of  London,  to 
take  my  mind  off  local  problems. 

Somehow,  ihe  headlines  there 
seemed  decidedly  familiar. 

Take,  for  example  The  Times 
headline  of  September  23  last  year: 
"Hospitals  unable  to  fill  research 
posts  as  scientists  go  overseas.” 

Or  those  of  September  24:  “Baker 
(Secretary  for  Education)  pledges 
cash  to  save  universities";  “Tax  plan 
branded  unfair":  and  “Public  spend¬ 
ing  running  £Ui  billion  ahead  of 
target.” 

By  next  day  (September  25).  the 
headline  was  practically  screaming: 
"Payment  deficits  reached  record  as 
imports  leap." 

All  too  depressing.  I  thought:  so  I 
skipped  The  Times  for  a  couple  of 
months.  Maybe  things  would  get 
better  in  the  New  Year. 


Lucien  Harris 


Then,  on  January  3. 1987.  a  really 
serious  crisis  blew  up:  “BBC  TV 
strike  set  for  tonight. 

“The  electricians,  members  of  the 
Electrical.  Electronic,  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Plumbing  Union 
hope  to  halt  news  bulletins,  chat 
shows  and  outside  broadcasts,  such 
as  tomorrow’s  scheduled  coverage  of 
the  centenary  soccer  derby  between 
Tottenham  Hotspur  and  Arsenal.” 

Moreover,  the  New  Year  celebra¬ 
tions  and  accompanying  drunken¬ 
ness  left  their  mark  in  Britain's 
embattled  cities:  -  “Hurd  (the  Home 
Secretary)  orders  report  on  violence 
after  60  police  are  hurt. " 

Three  days  later  on  January  6: 
“Danger  of  a  slum  society  in  the  UK, 
says  ( Lord)  Scarman".  was  the  head¬ 
line  of  an  article  urgingspecial  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  half-million  elderly  liv¬ 
ing  in  unfit  homes  and  for  the  young 
homeless. 

"The  number  of  people  living  in 
bed-and-breakfasr  accommodation 
increased  from  49.000  to  160.000 
between  1979-S4;  there  are  lVi  mil¬ 
lion  people  on  council  waiting  lists 
and  one  million  homes  officially  clas¬ 
sified  as  unfit  for  human  habita¬ 
tion.” 

On  the  same  page,  the  media 
correspondent  quotes  a  report  from 
a  volunteer  group  alleging  that  Bri¬ 
tain  “has  too  much  censorship"  for 
“a  liberal  democracy  that  prides  it¬ 
self  on  its  record  where  freedom  of 
expression  and  of  the  individual  is 
concerned." 

BUT  THERE  was  yet  worse  to 
come! 

On  January  6th.  The  Times  quotes 
Mr.  Nicholas  Ridley  (Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Environment)  as 
saying:  “Labour-controlled  councils 
are  showering  minority  groups  with 
millions  of  pounds  in  an  attempi  to 


buy  support  at  elections. 

“One  Labour  council  was  even 
asking  anglers,  dog-lovers,  bee 
keepers,  golfers  and  yachtsmen  what 
grants  they  would  like  as  part  of  the 
plan  ‘to  put  together  a  majority  of 
people  who  are  beholden’,”  he  said. 

Then  a  dire  warning  in  the  same 
issue  from  SDP  leader.  Dr.  David 
Owen,  that  “Britain  is  likely  to  lose  a 
generation  of  scientists  because  of  a 
second  brain-drain.”  Since  1980.  an 
average  of  1.000  British  scientists 
and  engineers  have  settled  per¬ 
manently  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  Britain  was  bottom  of  the 
ieague  of  industrial  nations  in  the 
proportion  of  national  income  spent 
on  scientific  and  engineering  re¬ 
search.  he  said.  The  Alliance  would 
give  priority  to  funds  for  education 
and  training,  operating  through 
schools,  universities  and 
polytechnics,  research  establish¬ 
ments  and  professional  institutes.  " 

And  while  winter  snows  enveloped 
the  British  Isles ,  The  Sunday  Times 
(January  11)  features  a  front-page 
report  that  “emergency  telephone 
repairs  for  hospitals,  police .  fire  ser¬ 
vices  and  coastguards  will  be  under 
threat  from  midnight  tonight  be¬ 
cause  of  an  overtime  ban  by  British 
Telecom's  110.000  engineers." 

No  doubt,  if  a  British  observer 
selected  a  series  of  headlines  from 
The  Jerusalem  Post .  he  would  come 
up  with  a  similar  grim  harvest  of 
Israel’s  current  domestic  problems. 
However,  one  of  the  surest  safe¬ 
guards  of  our  democratic  system  and 
liberties  is  this  constant  exposure  of 
grievous  social  ills  nnd  injustice  and 
of  dangerous  flaws  in  public  adminis¬ 
tration. 

May  Israel  and  Great  Britain  long 
maintain  this  devotion  to  ihe  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  flow  of  vital 
information  to  the  public. 

The  writer,  a  Jerusalem-based  lec¬ 
turer.  has  held  many  public  positions 
in  Israel  since  I94H. 
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HV9|  RESEARCHERS  say  they 
I  UKl  want  to  find  out  why  a 
UEL4  whisper  can  be  as  distract¬ 
ing  as  a  shout. 

The  Psychology  Department  of 
the  University  of  Wales'  Institute  of 
Science  and  Technology  has  been 
awarded  a  £31.000  government 
grant  for  a  2'c  year  study  into  the 
disruptive  effects  of  speech. 

"The  value  of  silence  in  libraries 
and  classrooms  is  well-known,  but 
exactly  why  other  people's  voices 


distract  us  so  much  is  much  less 
well-understood.”  said  Dr.  Dylan 
Jones,  a  senior  lecturer  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

He  and  two  other  researchers  plan 
to  investigate  the  phenomenon  by 
putting  volunteers  in  a  sound  labora¬ 
tory  and  asking  them  to  make  proof¬ 
reading  corrections  and  do  memory 
work  while  sounds  arc  played  in  the 
background. 

Jones  said  the  team  already  has 


determined  that  the  disruptive  effect 
of  other  people’s  speech  Is  unrelated 
to  volume. 

“A  whisper  can  be  as  distracting  as 
loud  shouting.”  he  said.  Bui  he  said 
the  disruptive  effect  of  speech  is 
related  to  meaning.  For  example, 
tapes  played  backward  or  Welsh- 
language  conversations  played  to 
English-speakers  appeared  to  have 
no  effect  on  reading  ability,  although 
they  apparently  did  impair  memory, 
the  psychologist  said. 


Gurdjieff 
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Tour  Va’alch  WZO  Aliya  Dept, 
invites  tourists  from  abroad  to  a 
One  Day  Tu  B’shvatTour  of  Samaria 


The  new  settlements  on  the  itinerary  indude 

CJon  Moreh,  Barkan  and  others. 

Sunday,  Feb.  1 5, 1 987,  departing  from  Tel  Aviv  at  7.45  a.m. 
Experienced  guides,  lunch  provided,  NIS  1 0/55.50. 

Gafl  Tour  Va'ateh,  f  2  Kaplan, TeL  03-2583 1 1, 266642. 

Booking  essential  by  2  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb.  1 2 
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PORNOGRAPHY 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  As  chairman  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that.  amongst  other  activities 
offers  courses  in  computer  science  to 
currently  more  than  2,500  young 
people,  I  was  shocked  and  disgusted 
to  see  on  the  Kolbotek  programme 
how,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  people 
are  prepared  to  corrupt  and  degrade 
our  young  people.  I  am  referring,  of 
couise.  to  the  fact  that  what  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  games  for  compu¬ 
ters,  are  in  fact  graphically  illus¬ 
trated  sexual  acts  shown  in  a  manner 
that  magazines  and  other  media,  in 
most  civilized  countries  in  the  world, 
are  banned  from  publishing. 

Such  programmes  are  apparently 
readily  available  from  computer 
stores  and  what  is  worse,  they  can.  of 
course,  be  copied  and  circulated 
even  by  the  youngsters  themselves. 
One  can  imagine  the  effect  on  the 
minds  of  young  people  seeing  and 
playing  computer  games  involving, 
amongst  others,  bestiality  and  per¬ 
version. 

One  must  also  take  into  account 


COLOUR  THEORY 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  your  issue  of  January  18. 
there  was ashort  report  to  the  effect 
that  “Shari r  dislikes  black." 

Whatever  criticism  Minister  Shar- 
ir  merits  in  various  fields  of  activity, 
in  this  case  he  is  at  least  theoretically 
absolutely  right.  Colour  theory  is  not 
an  exact  science,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  facts  known  about  the  depress¬ 
ing  impact  of  black  in  town  planning. 
I  read  in  a  textbook  about  colour 
theory  that  the  Blackfriars'  bridge  in 
London  was  originally  black,  and 
many  suicides  happened  there.  Af¬ 
ter  the  colour  was  changed  to  green. 

GOOD 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  Our  good  friend.  Australian 
Prime  Minister  Hawke,  “agrees" 
with  self-determination  and  even  an 
independent  state  for  the  Palesti-’ 
nians. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Shamir  now  visit 
Australia  and,  at  the  dinner  in  Can- 


l  BY  COMPUTER  i 

the  fact  that,  as  opposed  to  having 
the  unfortunate  possibility  of  seeing  ' 
blue  video  tapes  on  the  family  televi¬ 
sion.  which  at  least  is  under  the 
control  of  the  parents,  ‘‘playing  with  . 
the  computer"  is  something  which 
the  child  and  his  friends  undertake 
unsupervised. 

We  earnestly  beg  of  those  of  our 
legislators  who  care  about  the.  mor¬ 
als  and  future  of  our  young  to  take  ' 
immediate  and  stringent  action  not 
only  to  ban  all  import,  production 
and  distribution  of  pornographic 
material  via  the  computer,  but  also 
to  penalize  offenders  with  heavy 
prison  sentences  and  fines.  In  formu¬ 
lating  such  legislation,  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  possible  to 
transmit  programmes  via  telephone 
lines.  Perhaps  there  should  also  be 
legislation,  as  exists  in  the  United 
States,  banning  the  use  of  all  forms. 
of  communication,  i.e.  mail,  tele*-  - 
phone  and  radio,  for  the  purpose  ol 
transmitting  pornographic  material. 

JACKSKLAN. 
Jerusalem.  Keren  Yaldehu. 

IN  TOWN  PLANNING 

it  seemes  that  the  situation  im¬ 
proved. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  the  use  of 
a  colour  scheme  without  seeing  it. 
Sometimes  black  is  used  to  enhance 
colour,  and  X  ha.ve  noL.  seen-fhf— 
scheme  in  Tiberias,  but  in  die  new 
pedestrian  mall  in  Haifa  (Nordau 
Street),  I  have  seen  black  lamp-posts 
which  look  as  if  planned  for  a  cemet¬ 
ery. 

P.K.  HOENICH. 

Faculty  of  Architecture 
and  Town  Planning. 
Haifa.  TheTechnion 

FRIENDS 

berra .  declare  that  he  agrees  that  the . 
Aborigines  have  the  right  to  self-  _ 
determination  and.  if  they  scyS 
choose,  an  independent  state  any-., 
where  along  Australia’s  coastline, 
i.e.,  Queensland,  NSW,  etc. 

EMANUEL  FISCHER 

Jerusalem. 
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Dollar  GNPs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Eastern  Europe 
Paul  Marer 

This  book  documents  the  findings  of 
an  important  research  project  to 
assess  alternative  methods  of  com¬ 
puting  the  dollar  GNPs  and  growth 
rates  of  centrally  planned  economies 
(CPEs).  CPEs  have  not  heretofore 
been  adequately  represented  in  in¬ 
ternational  comparisons,  especially 
in  relation  to  dollar  GNPs  and  growth 
rates,  although  these  countries 
account  for  a  significant  share  of  the 
world  s  production. 

Defines  the  best  among  known 
methods  that  can  be  applied  to  CPEs 
as  a  group  and  makes  use  of  avail¬ 
able  data.  Concludes  that  adequate 
GNP  data  in  national  currencies  can 
be  derived  for  most  CPEs  by  adjust¬ 
ing  official  information  known  to 
country  experts.  Identifies  conver¬ 
sion  rates  based  on  purchasing- 
power  parity  information  as  the  best  Putting  People  First 
method  generally  applicable  to  CPEs  Sociological  Variables  in  Rural 
tor  converting  such  GNP  data  from  Development ' 

focal  currencies  into  dollars.  edited  by  Michael 'M.  Cemea . 

Focuses  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  Bulgaria,  This  book  describes  a  culturally 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  ihe  German  sensitive  approach  to  the  prapara- 
pemocralic  Republic,  Hungary,  Po>  dorr,  planning,  and  implementation  of 
land,  and  Romania.  256  pages.  rural  development  projects.  It  places 
NIS  51.20  a  strong  emphasis  on  analyzmg- the 

Urtian  TnuMnnrt  5*^00' Of  rtifBl  jjOpUte- 

uroan  Transport  bons  and  their  modes  of  production  in 

The  unprecedented  growth  in  de-  livestock  projects,  •  community  fere* 
mandtor  transport  and  increases  In  stry.  irrigation  and  water  users' asso- 
the  costs  of  energy  and  construction  dations,  rural  roads,  frsHeries^and 
have  exacerbated  urban  transport  agricultural  setflements  •:  ■ ■  V 
problems  m  the  past  decade.  Such  Examples  from  World  Bank wnhn- 
charges  have  prompted  a  fresh  look  ence  ar? 
at  urban  transport  and  its  effects  on  existing  limitations  in  protect  prepa- 
eco!??n,c  of  cities  and  ration  is  combined  with  guidelines 

r^nts-  and  practical  answers  bHwto 
ISySfiJS®  ,hefurr®rrt  vtews  increase  the  attention  pakl  to  local 
^fd^konurban,ransport'  people  ifWo|ved  in  raraL  develop- 
sopages.  ment. 444 pages*  .  " 
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